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FOREWORD 
By DesMonp MacCarruy 


MADE Mr Marlowe’s acquaintance first while he was 
I waiting and I was being served, but it was only indirectly 
that I discovered that he had tried his hand at writing, 
only later that I saw anything he had written: I read two 
of his ‘sketches.’ One of these was a description of 
watching a cat stalking a bird on a trim English lawn. 
An observer, who had just returned himself from some 
distant savage land, was resting in the peace and mild- 
ness of the scene before him (sunset and evening bells), 
when this little drama reminded him that, despite appear- 
ances, even here, in a country where Nature herself 
seemed tame, ju gle law still reigned. It was a prose 
rendering of mood that might tae 4 turned to poetry; it 
was carefully and neatly written. Nevertheless, as a 
journalist and an ex-editor I saw that, though it was work 
which some one with a literary reputation might have no 
difficulty in placing, it was not the sort of thing to help 
an author to get a hearing. Besides, in that line he could 
never compete for long with writers who have leisure to 
polish and leisure to read and culture behind them, But 
why shouldn’t he, on the other hand, take advantage of 
the direction in which he was strong and most of those 
writers are weak? (The drawback from which professional 
writers suffer is that usually they have done nothing but 
sitin a room.) My advice to him was to tap his own varied 
experience. As long as he wrote sincerely and clearly he 
could be sure of interesting us. We want to know what 
life is like to those whose circumstances are different from 
our own; we are so bad at guessing where the shoes of 
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others pinch them. And what could be more intriguing 
than to hear at first hand what lies beneath the smiling, 
self-effacing facade of those who “stand and wait,” and 
what happens behind the festive scene? 

Waiters are always at our elbow (when not we start 
to shout or rap our glasses), and yet they are far away. 
Between us and them stands the screen of their polite 
alacrity, which is as much a uniform as the evening 
clothes they wear. What goes on behind it? The waiter, 
the diplomatist, the doctor, are men for whom good 
manners are part of a stock-in-trade. On the waiter’s 
manners his profession puts the greatest strain, because 
others are liable to take for granted that his politeness and 
goodwill are commodities to which they have a right by 
purchase. A tip not only pays for them, but buys, in the 
eyes of some, the right to indulge in execrable manners 
themselves. Who has not sometimes wondered what a 
waiter is thinking about the man with a pound or two in 
his pocket who, though perhaps sat upon elsewhere, takes 
the opportunity in a restaurant of posing as a lord of 
creation? Or of the peevish woman in an hotel whose 
self-importance thrives on giving trouble, and who sup- 
poses that to be exacting is to strike others as being 
distinguished? Waiters become shrewd judges of human 
nature. And what, again, are their relations to that 
alternately imperturbable and peremptory being the 
Head Waiter, whose smiling obsequiousness and indiffer- 
ence are so nicely adjusted to what he supposes to be the 
relative importance or wealth of a ‘guest’? Answers to 
such questions will be found in the course of the following 
narrative, and in addition a great deal that is more surpris- 
ing—incidents connected with Mr Marlowe’s seafaring life 
asa steward. Some of these well deserve, owing to their 
violence and unexpectedness, the name of ‘adventures.’ 

But to return to my own connexion with the book. 
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Having read Mr Marlowe’s sketches, I advised him to dip 
into his memory and write as a reporter. If he wrote an 
account, say, of a public ball from the point of view of a 
waiter, or described a voyage from that of a steward, he 
would interest the public, and therefore, by implication, 
editors. He did so, and it worked. He had no difficulty 
in placing autobiographical articles. Several publishers 
approached him afterwards, and Messrs Harrap have had 
the good fortune and good sense to secure the manuscript 
of Coming, Sir! 

What I have written has already conveyed that the 
adventurousness of the author’s life came as something of 
a surprise to me. I was prepared to read of hardships, 
humiliations, about instances of injustice, small windfalls, 
ups and downs, ludicrous incidents; a white shirt-front 
and a ready smile had never hidden from me such possi- 
bilities in a waiter’s life. I think I was even prepared to 
discover that his profession was one of the most over- 
worked and precarious of all professions. But what took 
me aback was that so delicate a man as the author, full 
of those quick intuitions and sensibilities bred of social 
contacts, should have led such a very rough-and-tumble 
life. I was not idiot enough to suppose that in the pantry 
or the ‘glory hole’ human relations were as muffled and 
smooth as in the dining-room or on the saloon deck, yet 
I found it difficult to associate Mr Marlowe himself with 
ferocious scraps, the thrills and risks of smuggling for 
‘speak-easies,’ or being ‘highjacked.’ Those adventures, 
which to some are likely to prove the most entertaining 
parts of his book and are certainly the most exciting, were 
the outcome of his serving as a steward during the last 
years of Prohibition in ships plying between Hamburg, 
England, and New York, or New York and the Bermudas. 
The reader will, incidentally, learn about the differences 
between serving on a passenger boat and a pleasure- 
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steamer, also about the subtle difference that American 
democratic sentiment makes to the contentedness of a 
ship’s personnel. It seems possible, in a degree which 
British tradition mistrusts, to combine discipline with a 
man-to-man equality between those who give and those 
who obey orders. True, the ugliest of all scenes of 
violence on shipboard takes place in an American ship, 
but Mr Marlowe found while in one that a certain weight 
was lifted from him; and the relief of it is perhaps 
measured by his confession that, as an Englishman, he 
never quite got used to the pleasant way an American 
Second Steward (an officer of importance in his depart- 
ment) would sometimes borrow a cigarette off him, or 
ask him how he was liking his job. 

As for his adventures on land in New York and in 
England, they are remarkable for variety. It is a long 
cry from waiting at a night-club haunted by racketeers, 
the ‘big shots’ of America’s crime world, and their 
predatory prostitutes, to serving in a rich, somnolent 
Bournemouth hotel; and it is not only such widely 
separated experiences which the reader will find faith- 
fully recorded here, but the degrees (if they can be so 
described) between them. 

Having read Coming, Sir! in typescript, the impression 
left on me is something akin to what that unsuccessful 
little sketch endeavoured to convey: that civilization and 
the jungle have something disquieting in common. Then 
there was the surprise that one obviously sensitive had 
survived so much with sensibilities unblunted. There, on 
the one hand, lay Mr Marlowe’s advantage over many 
who have endured as much or even far more than he, 
but have been blunted; there, on the other, his pull over 
writers whose sheltered lives restrict them as story- 
tellers to making mountains out of molehills. Many can 
doubtless boast: 
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I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would barrow up thy soul... . 
or would amuse you heartily, But the trouble is so few 
who have a right to say that can, when it comes to pen 
and paper, unfold those tales. Here, betwixt and between, 
stands Mr Marlowe, an unpractised but sensitive narrator, 
with much to tell. 

DESMOND MACCARTHY 
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HOW IT HAPPENED 


wey had been quarrelling ever since they had entered 

the restaurant, The full-lipped blonde, her eyes 
smouldering, glared at her companion, who had spent 
most of the meal running his stubby fingers through his 
thin and greying hair. 

After taking away most of their food untouched I had 
served them with coffee, brought them Benedictine, and 
retired just out of earshot, leaning against the sideboard. 
I was more concerned with my aching feet than with other 
people’s differences, 1 was not idle for long, The Head 
Waiter came up the room, menus in hand, leading two 
ladies. He caught my eye, nodded, and I pulled out the 
chairs of a table for two. 

The ladies sat down and threw back their fur coats, 
I proffered the menus, They studied them, wri 
their noses with indecision, while I tried to remember just 
which dishes were ‘off.’ 

“1 guess I’ll take chicken,” one said. 

I looked at her, slightly interested. She spoke with an 
American accent, possessed fine eyes, and her greying 
hair was crowned by a large and picturesque velvet beret, 
setting off a sensitive, intellectual face. 

‘I will too,” her friend said, smiling. 

1 wrote the order in my check book, added the neces- 
sary details about vegetables, and took it to the kitchen. 
‘When I returned the quarrel between the man and girl 
was progressing briskly, and he signalled angrily for the 
bill. As I walked away with his money he turned im- 
patiently to the girl. 

“No, damn it, I refuse!” he growled. 
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She jumped to her feet, gathered yy and gloves. 
“Then !’'m Fnished—pood-bye! And BE je ely 
out of the restaurant, leaving him to gaze after her, take 
his change, and tip me in a sullen, muttering rage. The 
two ladies had regarded the little incident with amused 
eyes. 

Teall is not well with those two, waiter,” the American 
lady murmured as I served her. 

I shrugged my shoulders, “One gets used to that in 
my business, madam, We see people when they're off 
guard, so to speak. I’ve seen enough to write a book 
on it.” 

She turned thoughtful eyes on me. “Well,” she said 
slowly, “that’s an idea, Why don’t you?” 

1 grinned, feeling rather sheepish as 1 answered her, 
for the sight of a manuscript lying beside her and the 
slightly artistic appearance given by the velvet beret gave 
me the impression that she was herself a writer. 

“] have tried to write short stories, madam, but I don’t 
think they’re much good. Are you a writer, may I ask?” 

“No. I happen to be interested in another branch of 
art, but I have tried my hand at literature. You have a 
slight accent—have you ever been in America?” 

“1 worked there for six years, madam. Mainly in New 
York.” 

“I see. And what success have you had with your 
stories?” 

“None at all,” I admitted. “They always come back.” 

She smiled. “Don’t be discouraged. Can I see one?” 

Well, it would do no harm, | thought, though I had 
long since given up hopes in that direction. Her criticism 
of my work did nothing to raise them. It was not much 
good, she told me, and I knew nothing of what I was 
writing about. 

"You have no knowledge of how a detective works,” 
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she pointed out. “Why not write about hotel life? 
Something that you do know about.” 

I pondered her words as I worked and decided against 
the suggestion. I had no time to write. 1 was always far 
too tired after doing twelve or fourteen hours a day on 
moy aching feet, fit only to lay my heavy head on a pillow 
at night and sleep. Still, the idea obsessed me; it kept 
recurring, and I began to take notes and to remember 
incidents of past days and jobs. I showed them to the 
lady, and she encouraged me, saying that at least they 
provided a foundation. 

Then I suddenly got a small article published. It was 
a tremendous encouragement, and | attacked the notes 
with renewed energy. This book is the result. 
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CHAPTER I 
OFF TO SEA 


STARTED this great adventure called Life by falling flat 
Le my face, and, except for rare periods of semi- 
prosperity, have been flat ever since—flat broke, 

Born in a Hampshire seaport, I was brought up in an 
atmosphere of ships and shipping. My mother married 
twice, the first family consisting of two boys and a girl, 
Widowed at twenty-five with a family to look after, she 
married again two years later, four boys resulting from 
this union. 

I come from a seafaring line. My grandfather, a Chief 
Engineer in the P. and O, Line, fell dead in the dining- 
saloon, having strained his heart singing Annie Laurie. His 
brother, a Chief Steward on the cross-Channel boats, for 
just on forty years had a donkey that pulled him in a 
little cart down to the docks and his ship without any 

dance, My father has been following the sea for thirty- 

ive years and still does; while my half-brothers were all 
ship’s stewards, though on different lines. 

The back room of the house in which we lived was a 
veritable Treasure Island to me. It was packed with old 
sea-chests, cast-off uniforms, and curios from every part 
of the globe. A large glass case, containing a number of 
stuffed foreign birds, stood in a corner, and shells from 
Zanzibar, wild beasts’ horns from the Cape, wicker chairs 
from Madeira, a large china vase made in Yokohama, a 
glass curtain that came from Bombay, and a host of other 
presents to Mother cluttered up the room. 

Mother generally took 2 short nap after tea. I would 
steal upstairs, don an old steward’s uniform and a mildew- 
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stained peaked cap, and strut up and down in what I 
imagined was a fine imitation of a gruff old sea-captain. 

The smell of my father’s sea-chest always fascinated 
me. It reeked of ship’s tobacco, fruit, and that strange, 
indefinable odour which consists partly of paint, partly of 
salt water, and always associated itself with the sea and 
ships. I longed for one of my own. My brothers had 
pictures pinned to the insides of theirs. Dad did not. 
I suppose he took his down when he got married. 

1 listened with avid interest to my brothers whenever 
they came home from sea, Not that they ever spoke 
much of the countries they visited. Their conversations 
usually bore on how much money they had made or the 
shipmates they sailed with, and they always gave their 
opinions of the chief and second stewards in no uncertain 
terms. They would watch the clock, and about six they 
would start to shave and dress. They wore blue serge 
suits and white collars, and sometimes a detachable white 
edging to the waistcoat, which was thought very fashion- 
able. Off they would go to their favourite public-house, 
to drink beer and swap yarns with shipmates. 

After they had been home a few days they would 
borrow back the money that they always gave Mother out 
of their pay-offs. She never refused them. My father 
came home every two months, and he never failed to say 
to Mother, “I’ve got the sack.” 

For years 1 wondered what he put in it. 


My impressions of the War years are vague. 

Meat queues, food tickets, a bag of briquettes that I 
felt very proud of carrying home on my back. 

Measles, and Mother burning old chairs for lack of fuel. 

One of my half-brothers, looking very handsome in his 
naval uniform, leaving for Portsmouth, and patting me on 
the head, telling me to look after Mother. Mother crying 
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on his shoulder, and he assuring her that he would soon 
be back from the Dardanelles, He was wrong. A tele- 
gram ; slow tears oozing through my other half-brother’s 
fingers as he sat head in hand, on getting the news; 
Mother’s perfectly blank face and staring eyes. She had 
the same expression a few months later. Dad was 
torpedoed off Alexandria. Two days in an open boat, 
seven months in Alexandria, Then a ship to Marseilles, 
and across France in an open cattle-truck to Calais. 
Going down to meet the cross-Channel boat that brought 
him home. First leave in three years. Dad off again 
Playing truant from school to watch the first contingent 
of American soldiers arrive at the docks, Their contempt 
for the English copper coins. Scrambling for pennies, 
and their deep, hearty laughs as we rolled in the dust. 

How dry and warm a negro soldier’s hand felt! 

Blue uniforms in bath-chairs. Panic at the sight of 
a British airship—everybody sure it was a Zeppelin. 
Ambulances from the docks with the wounded. A pretty 
fair girl who drove one. Women tram-conductors, 
Dodging the truancy officer in order to help the old fish- 
monger smoke bloaters over a sawdust fire and get 
twopence for doing it. Then a strange lull one day late 
in the year, Suddenly in the streets shouting, cheering 
with the crowd. Everybody stark, raving mad, but happy. 
I did not know why. Jumping on to the running-board of 
a car and getting a hot cigarette pressed on my hand to 
make me jump off. 


Dad came home and went back to his old ship and 
company. My other half-brother remained in Scotland, 
where he had been stationed with the yacht patrol. 

My two elder brothers had both started work, one at 
sea, the other in an hotel. The last and youngest was at 
school. I was playing football and cricket for the school, 
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and persuaded Mother to let me stay on till the end of 
the summer. 

Then Dad spoke to a prominent man in his company’s 
office, The day arrived when, with Mother holding my 
hand, I stood in front of a large desk littered with papers, 
while “the Important Person” gazed at me over his 
spectacles and tapped the desk with his pencil. 

He delivered his verdict. 

“All right, young man. I'll send you away in the 

“Th-thank you, sir,” I stammered. 

“Get yourself out of that stammering.” 

“Ye-yes, sir.” 

It was the tapping pencil that upset me. 

There followed a visit to a ship’s outfitters, where I 
acquired a blue serge uniform complete with shiny buttons, 
and a peaked cap with the badge of my company on the 
front. White suits for the tropics were added, as well 
as a pair of rough trousers and a jacket for working in, 
which the outfitter said were very important. I thought 
the uniform much more important, but found out later 
that the outfitter knew more than I. 

I was to use one of the numerous steward’s sea-chests 
that lay in my beloved back room. Mother, wise in the 
ways of packing, put all the clothing that I would not need 
till later on the voyage at the bottom, and I had a small 
bag for my toilet accessories. My head was in the clouds 
for the last few days before I sailed. 

After I had gone to bed that night Mother came ip, as 
she usually did, to see if I were asleep. She looked sid. 

“It’s your last night in the nest, sonny. You're gone 
fourteen now, and a man. If your father was here he’d 
give you a list of ‘don’ts.’ But all I can say is take care of 
yourself, don’t answer anybody back, and do as you're 
told. You’ll get on all right.” 

She kissed me and went out, softly closing the door, 
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and I hid my head under the bedclothes. Men don’t cry. 
If they do they don’t let their mothers hear them, 


A cold, damp November morning. Bag in hand, a 
lumpy feeling still in my throat, I climbed the steps of 
the tramcar and took a single ticket for the docks. I felt 
proud sitting among the crowd of workmen and dock 
Jabourers going to their daily toil. Not for me were the 
homely jobs that my schoolmates had favoured, Errand- 
boys, shop assistants, milkmen, paper-boys—I faintly 
despised them all. I was going to sea! They could have 
their football matches, cheap pictures, fish and chips; 
but I would come swaggering back, pay-off in pocket, buy 
myself a blue serge suit, and lord it over them all, 

“New York? Oh, yes, not bad. Sydney? Well, it’s all 
right. Cape Town? M’m, fair.” 

Perhaps I would even go into the public-house that my 
half-brothers had known so well and buy drinks for the 
crowd, I hugged these and similar thoughts to myself as 
the prosaic tramcar rattled and banged me along to my 
new life. A vague sense of regret tinged with a slight 
fear of what was ahead filled me. What was life like at 
sea? 

I hurried into the docks with the ever-increasing crowd 
of men and made for the berth at which my ship lay. 
IT showed my pass to the deck-watchman at the gangway 
and climbed up it. The Quartermaster at the top directed 
me forward to the stewards’ quarters. Crossing the 
forward well-deck, stepping over rope and newly removed 
hatch-covers, I entered a short alleyway and descended 
two flights of iron stairs. 

A man in a singlet and blue trousers, his cap on the 
back of his head, hailed me. 

“Hi, there!” he cried. “Where you goin’?” 

“I’m just joining her, sir. Saloon boy.” 
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"First tripper, hey? All right, follow me, And don’t 
‘sir’ me, son. There are plenty of ’em you'll have to. 
I’m the Peak Steward.” 

I knew what that was from hearing my brothers talk. 
The ‘peak’ and ‘glory hole’ are always the names for the 
stewards’ quarters. 

He led me along the alleyway and stopped in front of 
a door. 

“In there, my boy. First bunk left, lower.” 

I opened the door, stepped forward, and fell flat on my 
face. I was unused to the high doorstep designed to keep 
out water, and did not pick up my feet high enough. 

The burst of raucous laughter that greeted my unusual 
entrance did nothing to allay my embarrassment. 

“What a hell of a way to start life!” 1 thought. 

I got to my feet and picked up my bag. 

1 found the bunk allotted to me and put my bag under 
it. My sea-chest had not arrived. I glanced round the 
room. By reason of its location almost at the water-line 
its portholes were now closed, the iron dead-lights firmly 
bolted into place, Thin trickles of water, however, had 
penetrated through, discolouring the once white paint, 
Two lights encased in glass shades afforded the illumina- 
tion. They were not much use against the haze of tobacco 
smoke that filled the air. The smell of this tobacco was 
the first thing that I noticed about my future home. I was 
to know it well later, for, blended with the smell of 
sweaty socks and human bodies, it is no aid to sea-sickness. 

Thirty bunks arranged round in tiers of two, some 
lockers, a table, and two stools completed the furnishing. 
An empty soap-tin did duty as a wastepaper-basket. 

There were about twenty men and a few boys already 
in the room. 

A boy of about my own age with curly hair and blue 
eyes came over to me. 
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“First tripper?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What end are you?” 

“What end am 1? I—I don’t know.” 

“Are you in the first or the second class?” 

“Oh, first class.” 

He turned and called to another boy who was combing 
his hair in front of a mirror. 

“Murphy! Hi, Spud! Here’s your new mate.” 

Murphy turned and surveyed me. He was a pale-faced 
boy older than myself, with a wart on the side of his 
nose. He looked me up and down, sighed, and finished 
combing his hair. 

“Blimey!” he addressed the at Jarge. “They don’t 
half pick om for me all en ae — is 

He jerked his thumb at me and spat into the soap-tin. 

“What bloody good will he be after we get under way? 
That’s two first trippers in two trips.” 

The others laughed, and I felt a swift mee of resent- 
ment rise within me. I wasn’t going to like Mr Spud 
Murphy. 

The carrier now arrived with my chest, and I opened 
it to take out my uniform. Murphy crossed the room and 
took it out of my hand. 

“You won’t need that for a few hours. Got any scrub- 
outs?” 

“Yes—sir.” 1 wasn’t sure about the ‘sir,’ but decided 
to take no chances. 

“Right. Get ’em on and follow me.” 

I changed into my working clothes and followed him 
up on to the deck. 

He led me along the alleyway, through a street door, and 
into the kitchen. White-capped cooks were cutting fish, 
preparing sauces, carrying trays, and pushing huge copper 
pots about on top of a large range that stretched all along 
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one side of the kitchen. As we went through the heat 
from the fires struck us like a wave. Passing through the 
pantry, ] found myself in the first-class dining-saloon. To 
my eyes it was the most magnificent place I had ever seen. 
Beautiful pictures and carvings ornamented the room. 
Each table was decorated with flowers and had a little 
lamp on it with a dull red shade. The first weak rays of 
the sun shone in through the porthole and glistened on 
the polished silver and glass. A huge chandelier added to 
the beauty of it all. 

Murphy led me to a man sitting at a table who was 
studying a large sheet of paper. 

“New boy, Mr Banton,” 

The man looked at me for a moment, taking in every 
detail of my appearance. “Right,” he said at last, “What’s 
your name?” 

“Marlowe, sir.” 

“Very well, Marlowe, I hope you get on all right. 
Murphy will show you what to do.” 

“Yes, sir.” Murphy pulled my arm, and I followed him 
to a small cupboard just outside the saloon door. 

“That's Mr Banton, the ’Ead Waiter,” he whispered. 
“E?s all right if you don’t upset ’im. ’Ere, take this cloth 
and polish the brass on this door. I'll be back in a 
minute.” 

He disappeared through the pantry, and I began to put 
a polish on the brasswork. I worked steadily for about 
half an hour; then Murphy returned and told me to go 
and get my uniform on, Gladly I hurried forward, eager 
to wear that new suit and shiny buttons complete with the 
peaked cap, 

I returned in a quarter of an hour, and the Head Waiter 
called me. He scrutinized me carefully, and made me 
show my hands and fingernails. He told me to stand by the 
door and open it whenever people wanted to come through. 
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Murphy came back after a while; then a gong sounded, 
and the ship’s siren roared. 

“That’s boat drill. Follow me.” He grabbed my arm, 
and we raced up the main staircase and through a door on 
to the promenade deck, which stretched spaciously in 
each direction and was lined on one side with deck- 
chairs, We ran aft, up another stairway, or ‘companion,’ 
as I learned they were called, and found ourselves on the 
boat deck. 

Towering above me was a funnel, with a thin plume 
of smoke wreathing upward. Another funnel was some 
distance ahead, and steam was coming out of a pipe 
attached to the front of it. 1 saw a long line of lifeboats, 
their crews standing to attention in front of them. All 
wore lifebelts, A sailor handed me one from a box, and 
Murphy showed me how to adjust it. It was composed 
of four large blocks of cork, covered with webbing, and 
there were two holes for the arms and one for the head 
to go through. The cork blocks rested on chest and 
back, and were secured with tapes. Only the front ones 
were tied. 

“Always tie it good and tight,” Murphy told me, as he 
fixed his own. “They always fee] them on muster.” 

We were both assigned to the same boat and lined up 
in front of it. 1 felt a real sailor as I stood there. Each 
lifeboat had sixteen men allotted to it, including stewards, 
a few firemen, two or three sailors, and an engineer. 
The officer in charge called our names, ticking each one 
off on a card, I answered mine smartly, not omitting the 
‘sir’; his gold braid impressed me. He then felt every 
lifebelt. A bugle blared from the bridge, and everybody 
sprang to their places—two men in the boat, four men to 
each end, Two huge drums of rope were bolted to the 
deck at each end of the lifeboat, and the remaining two 
men went to them and took the covers off. The engineer 
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stood beside the officer. Murphy and I stood still; being 
boys, we were not supposed to possess enough brains to 
assist in launching a lifeboat. In an amazingly short time 
the boat was ready for lowering. The two men in it 
unlashed the canvas covering, and then threw out a long, 
square piece of wood that stretched along the boat, fitting 
into sockets at each end. 

“That’s the strong back,” whispered Murphy, one eye 
on the officer. We were not supposed to speak to each 
other during boat drill. 

They then put the rudder into position over the stern 
and pushed plugs into the bottom of the boat. 

The lowering device was quite simple, being merely a 
block and tackle at each end of the lifeboat. These are 
called the ‘falls.’ The ropes passed round a T-shaped 
piece of iron which wound round a huge drum, The act 
of knocking off two wire cables called ‘gripes’ released 
the boat, and she swung gently from the falls. 

Every one now pushed hard, and soon the boat was 
hanging clear of the ship, a fifty-foot drop between it and 
the water. 

“Lower away!” 

This order brought the men at the falls into action. 
They sat down, straddled the ropes, and began to ease 
them round the T-shaped piece of iron, while another 
man standing behind them paid out the rope as the drum 
unwound. 

The boat descended in a series of jerks until her 
gunwales were flush with the deck. The falls were then 
tightened, and she stopped. 

“All in!” The officer took his place, the men clambered 
in, and Murphy and I got in as well. We sat near the 
officer, who held the tiller. “Lower away!” We began 
to descend in short rushes, the bows seeming determined 
to get down first. The officer roared up at the unseen 
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men, and we finally hit the water on a level keel and with 
a loud splash. 

A ladder made of rope with wooden steps was hanging 
from the promenade deck. The men who had manned 
the falls came down it and took their places, the officer 
glowering at them for lowering us so unevenly. The falls 
were now unhooked, and a boat-hook was used to push 
us away from the ship, which towered above us. I glanced 
up and saw the rails dotted with faces. 

As soon as we were clear of the ship the officer 
shouted, “Out oars!” The men fixed the iron horseshoe- 
shaped rowlocks and put out the long sweeps. 

“All together!” 

It took some time for them to agree on the stroke. 
Oars got crossed. One man caught a crab, fell back- 
ward, let go his oar, and was poked hard in the back by 
the handle of the oar behind him. Much muttering and 
cursing under the breath ensued. 

“Take your time by the stroke oar! You, Number 
Three, watch what you’re doing!” 

The officer was getting annoyed, for the Captain and a 
bowler-hatted man were watching from the bridge. 

We began to move faster through the water, and a sense 
of exaltation filled me. I could almost believe we were 
on some heroic rescue on the open sea. The fresh 
morning air with its salty tang, the movements of the men, 
the sharp commands of the officer, all tended to excite me. 

The swell of a passing tug rocked the boat. The men 
cursed softly and scowled. I waved at it and smiled. They 
were rowing and I was not. 

The tiller was pushed hard over, and we curved in a 
circle, making for the ship. As we came alongside the 
officer shouted, “Toss and boat oars!” The rowers bore 
down heavily, and the oars went straight up in the air, 
the man nearest me muttering something as the water 
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yan off his sweep and down his arms. The oars were stacked 
away along the side of the boat. We touched the side, 
the falls were hooked on, and a sailor caught and held 
the Jacob’s ladder. 

Murphy was the first to go up, and I had to follow him. 
I looked up; the promenade deck seemed an awful long 
way away. Murphy was half-way up when I clasped the 
ladder squarely with one hand each side and started to 
ascend, After the first two steps the wooden rungs began 
to flatten out. Using the tips of my toes, | climbed a little 
farther, but each rung got flatter and my arms suddenly 
began to ache, while my lifebelt kept bumping me under 
the chin and hindering me badly. I began to breathe much 
faster, and, with Murphy swaying the ladder as he went, 
my distress increased, 

‘The officer shouted up at me: 

“Go up sideways, you young idiot!” 

I swung off to one side, getting the edge of the ladder 
between my knees. Ah, that was the trick, was it? It 
was certainly much easier. I reached the deck gasping, 
and Murphy helped me over the rail. He was grinning. 

“You'd ’a’ broke your neck if you’d ’a’ let go, and you 
wasn’t far off it when the officer shouted at you.” 

I knew that far better than he did. 

1 returned my belt and went below to the peak to comb 
my hair. I then reported to the saloon, and was kept busy 
opening the door, for we had been on boat drill for nearly 
an hour, and the passengers were now starting to come 
aboard. 

The Head Waiter and another man who wore a single 
zigzag gold stripe sat at a table booking passengers’ tables 
for the voyage. I knew he was the Second Steward. The 
Chief wore two stripes. 

A few passengers stood in front of the table. A gentle- 
man beckoned me, and I momentarily deserted my post. 
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He handed me a pound note, bidding me take it to the 
Head Waiter and request him to reserve a window table. 

“Tell him it’s Mr .” he said. 

1 did as he told me, and waited for the seating card that 
would be made out for him. 

As | approached the table a gentleman was arguing with 
the Head Waiter. He could not have the table he wanted, 
it seemed, He watched me deliver my message and the 
note, and as I left he produced his wallet and left the 
saloon, apparently satisfied. 

A bugle blared. Murphy came and relieved me of my 
post at the door. 

1 went forward and leaned on the rails, watching the 
crowd, A burly fireman clad in a vest and dungarees, 
his face and arms black with coal-dust, stood beside me 
wiping sweat and grime from his face with a greasy rag. 
A fat woman with feathers in her hat and a baby in her 
arms shouted something at him, and he bellowed with 
i ie An American passenger called from the upper 
deck to a girl on the dock, “Good-bye, Sadie!” A bunch 
of stewards standing below shouted “Good-bye, Sadeee!” in 
one concerted chorus. She laughed and waved at them, 
and they were delighted. 

I could not see anybody I knew on the dock, for 
Mother never sees a ship away. She always says good-bye 
at home. I felt sad. The sirens blared. A rope splashed 
into the water, the winch on the forecastle head rattling 
furiously as it was drawn aboard, Tugs hooted. A last 
visitor burried down the gangway. Paper-boys rolled 
newspapers into rolls, tied them with string, and threw 
them aboard, but only after the copper had tinkled on 
the dock. The crowd shouted at the passengers, The 
passengers shouted back. Coloured paper streamers 
linked them together. Handkerchiefs fluttered. The 
gangway was lowered and swiftly drawn on to the dock 
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as the last rope splashed in off the dock. The strip of 
water between ship and shore began to widen, the dock 
to slide by. A passenger dropped his hat in the water, 
and a shout of laughter greeted the incident. 

The ship’s siren gave three long blasts. We were now 
past the end of the dock, and all the paper streamers were 
broken, hanging from the side of ship and quay. 

The big fireman turned and grinned at me. “Thank 
Gawd!” he cried, hitching his dungarees higher round his 
waist. “Under way at last. Now for something to bloody 
well eat!” 
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I was sick—horribly sick. 1 stood by the saloon side- 
board and wished I were dead. Dinner was in progress, 
and after opening the door for the last diner to enter I 
had to stand by the sideboard until I was wanted. 

The saloon presented a charming scene, but | did not 
appreciate it, for 1 was too ill and overawed by it all. 
Waiters, immaculate in blue uniforms and white waist- 
coats, hurried to and fro, The band played softly. 
Beautifully gowned women laughed and talked in low 
voices. The Captain was not present, but the Doctor, 
Purser, and senior officers were resplendent in their gold 
braid. 

As a waiter passed me I sniffed the odour of the savoury 
dish he carried. I heaved, At last Mr Banton noticed 
my white face and told me to take some dry biscuit from 
a silver bowl and go off duty. Murphy glared at me when 
I told him, for he would have to sweep the whole saloon 
after dinner instead of half of it. 

I went forward, sat on the hatch, and heaved again. 
Thad been so sick at first that I was now empty and could 
only heave. I felt very weak. What I would have given 
to have been an errand-boy on dry land! 

The ship was not really encountering bad weather. 
She rolled and pitched slightly, but it was the greasy smell 
of the kitchen, the odour of paint, and a blast of hot air 
from the engine-room that set me off. I went below, 
undressed, and crawled between the sheets, too weary 
and miserable to put on the pyjamas Mother had packed. 

The bunk was formed of criss-cross slats, on which were 
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a straw mattress and a hard pillow. I lay there rolling 
from side to side with the motion of the ship. The peak 
‘was empty, as everybody was engaged in serving dinner. 
I fell into a doze, to be awakened by the door being 
opened and the saloon waiters coming in. They laughed 
when they saw me in my bunk looking so white. 

“Sa matter, kid? Sick?” one shouted at me. 

} nodded, smiling wanly. 

“Wanna keep workin’. Never get any better stayin’ in 
this ’ole.” 

“The Head Waiter sent me off.” 

The two boys from the second class came in. They were 
highly delighted at my condition, and in loud voices 
began to speak of an imaginary meal. 

“Nice pork chops, weren’t they? Plenty of fat on ‘em.” 

I closed my eyes. 

“Sardines were good. Dipped my bread in the oil, 
I did.” One of the saloon waiters shouted: “Shut up, you 
two, and get on upstairs. You were in the same condition 
last trip.” 

1 tried hard to swallow the saliva welling up in my 
mouth, but my imagination was too much for me. My 
stomach was convulsed, and, holding my hand over my 
mouth, I jumped up and staggered to the wash-house. 

That night I shall never forget. After the men had 
finally finished in the saloon they came down to the peak 
and started to play cards. They all smoked, and the air 
was thick with tobacco fumes. A man sleeping in the 
next bunk to me produced a pipe, filling it with strong 
tobacco, the smoke wreathing across my nose. I hid my 
face in the pillow in an endeavour to escape it. At last the 
lights were extinguished, and | finally fell asleep, being 
awakened at fitful intervals by the snorings of my room- 
mates, 

Sharp at five the next morning the night watchman 
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called us. The terms in which he was greeted by the 
men and their pungent conversations of the previous 
night made me realize that my education had been sadly 
skimped. They possessed the biggest vocabulary of swear- 
words ! had ever heard, and the boys vied with them. 

I donned scrub-outs and a working jacket, reported to 
the saloon, got a cup of tea in the pantry, and then started 
to polish brass, Some waiters scrubbed the deck on their 
hands and knees, others polished the brass portholes. As 
the Second Steward walked through the saloon, wearing 
a white muffler in lieu of a collar and tie, we all suddenly 
began to work harder. 

I did not feel so sick now, The fresh morning air 
blew in through the portholes, and I gulped it down. 
If only a little would come into the G.H.! I finished my 
job and went below to wash and change, the waiters 
staying to set their tables for breakfast. I had gone 
almost without food since joining the ship. There was 
plenty available, but first the excitement and then the 
sickness had taken my appetite clean away. I returned 
to the pantry and got a knife, fork and a cup, but saucers, 
1 saw, were superfluous. The pantrymen asked me what 
I wanted. 

“Can I have a rasher?” I asked, looking at a tray of 
sizzling bacon. 

He shouted with laughter. “’Ow about some fried 
bread?” His fat stomach jumped up and down as he 
roared at his own joke, His amusement was shared by 
the stewards who were standing around eating where they 
could find room to do so. Bacon, I found out, is always 
just bacon on board ship. Never is it referred to as a 
rasher. 

After the meal I resumed my place at the door. The 
passengers took their time about coming down to this 
meal. They came in by ones and twos, and it was a long 
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time before the last one was finished. With Murphy I 
then swept the floor. 

The stewards had all changed back into scrub-outs and 
were hard at work cleaning and scrubbing, for at eleven 
the Captain held his inspection. Followed by the Purser, 
Doctor, Chief and Second Stewards, he walked all through 
the passengers’ and crew’s quarters, the kitchen and 
pantries. You stood to attention as the party passed by, 
and if any of them noticed dust or dirt the man responsible 
had his name entered in a book by the Second Steward, 
and spent a very uncomfortable ten minutes in the Chief 
Steward’s company after the inspection was finished. 

From eleven till twelve I was free. I went forward 
and sat on the hatch. The water was blue and sparkling, 
the air clear and bright, and far off on the sky-line I could 
see the glistening white hull of another ship. As the 
water washed by us the bubbles broke with continuous 
hissing sounds. My old sense of exhilaration began to 

rvade me once more. Who wanted an errand-boy’s 
job? Not I! Murphy called me, saying it was time for 
lunch, so back on the door I went. 

Lunch served, I got my own. The stewards, J found, 
all tipped the pantryman at the end of the voyage, and in 
return got special tit-bits saved from the passengers’ food 
and put aside for them. “Pants,” as I learned to call the 
pantryman, would not take money from the boys, and 
looked after us fairly well for all that. We always ate 
standing up. This seemed very strange to me at first, but 
I soon got used to it. 

The saloon swept once more, I was off duty till dinner. 
We all went below to sleep. At 5.30 we were called 
by the steward whose turn it was to serve teas. I had the 
job of putting on the sideboard all the odd dishes required 
during dinner, such as biscuits, cheese, sauces, etc. The 
meal was announced by the bugler, and this time the 
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Captain came down. He handed me his gold-braided cap, 
which I placed on a special peg kept for him. No one else 
dared use it, A special boy called the “Captain’s tiger” 
waits on the Captain only, standing stiffly behind his chair 
when not placing a dish in front of the ‘Old Man.’ 

After dinner had been served and our own meal eaten 
we swept up the saloon and were then finished for the 
day. I spent a far better night than the previous one, 
though it took me a long time to get used to the stuffy, 
rank atmosphere of my sleeping place. 

T lost my job after we had been at sea ten days. 

Madeira lay behind us. We had stayed there for only 
a few hours, and being kept busy on various jobs I did not 
see much of it. I did manage to get my head through a 
porthole and stared in amazement at the marvellous swim- 
ming of the boys in the ‘bum-boats.’ These small rowing- 
boats were all around us, the natives offering up fruit and 
fancy ornaments for sale. The little boys shouted some- 
thing that sounded like “Tickey, I dive,” and dived deep 
into the crystal-clear water to recover coins, Under 
water they would catch the coins, generally silver ones, 
put them in their mouths, and shoot to the surface. 
Clambering back into the boats, they would hold the 
coins up, their white teeth flashing as they smiled. Some- 
times two or more would dive for the same coin, fighting 
furiously while under water. Once back in the boats 
they hurled shrill invective at each other, their voices 
mingling with the harsh screams of the wheeling gulls. 
A smart slap on my posterior made me pull my head in 
to find Mr Banton standing there. He sternly bade me 
carry on with my work. 

At last I was free, and rushed up on deck—to find we 
were under way and Madeira fast dropping out of sight 
astern. I consoled myself with the thought that I would 
see it again on the homeward voyage. 
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We settled down for the thirteen-day run to the Cape. 
One day was much like another. On Sunday we attended 
church service in the lounge, conducted by the Purser, 
the Chief Officer reading the sermon. 

As we got farther south and into the tropics all the 
crew changed into whites, It was very hot, and many of 
us took the chance of sleeping on deck, carrying our 
mattresses up on to the fo’c’sle head. It was pleasant to 
lie there in the warm night air, The light on the mast- 
head swayed to and fro against the starry blackness of the 
sky. The sea hissed as the bows cut forward. Faintly we 
could hear the band playing dance music on the promenade 
deck, Cigarettes glowed in the darkness, the wind 
causing the sparks to blow along the deck. Our sleep 
was sometimes broken by the clanging of the ship’s bell, 
but we got used to that. More often a sudden tropical 
rainstorm sent us scuttling down below to finish our sleep 
in the peak, Now that we were in calm water the port- 
holes were sometimes opened, and this helped greatly to 
clear the smoke fumes. 

I was sweeping the saloon after breakfast one morning 
when a gentleman called me from the door. “Come here, 
boy.” I dropped my broom and went to him. 

“Do you always sweep the saloon?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, it’s my job.” 

“Well, my boy, 1 broke my cuff-link at dinner last 
night. You haven’t found it by any chance, have you?” 

He put his hand in his pocket in a way I was beginning 
to know. 

“No, sir,” I said, regret in my voice. Then I remem- 
bered something—I wished afterwards that I hadn’t. 
“Just a minute, sir. I saw the Chief Steward with it this 
morning. He showed it to the Head Waiter, sir.” 

The gentleman looked extremely pleased. 

“That’s fine.” Pulling out his hand, he gave me half a 
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crown. “Here, take this. Now show me to the Chief 
Steward’s room.” 

Pleased and happy, 1 walked in front of him—1 had been 
given two sixpences and a shilling for odd services that I 
had performed for people, but half a crown! I gripped it 
hard as I went along. 

The Chief Steward’s room was just outside the saloon 
door. I knocked, 

Entering, I informed the Great Man that a gentleman 
wished to see him. 

“Send him in.” 

“This way, sir,” I said to the gentleman. He came in, 
holding out his hand. “Good morning, Chief,” he cried, 
“So glad you found it. Present from my wife, you know.” 

He stood in the room smiling. I stood by the door 
beaming. The Chief Steward stood by his desk frowning. 

“Found it, Mr ? 1 don’t understand.” 

“The half cuff-link. Don’t you remember?” 

“Certainly ! remember, but it has not been found yet, 
sir.” 

“Oh, yes, it has,” asserted the passenger. “The boy 
here says he saw you with it this morning. Showing it 
to your Head Waiter.” 

“What boy?” 

A queer, chilly feeling ran over my back. The man had 
stopped smiling. I certainly had stopped beaming. 

The Chief Steward noticed me for the first time. 

“This boy, sir?” 

“Yes,” 

A slow, grim smile appeared on the Chief Steward’s 
face. “I think I can explain, Mr . What the boy saw 
was the other half that you gave me last night to make sure 
it was the right one when we did find the missing piece.” 

“Oh, I see.” The man was all apologies. “So sorry to 
have bothered you, Chief.” 
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“Quite all right, sir.” 

The passenger left. I tried to leave as well. No luck. 
“Boy! Come here!” 

Heart in my boots, mouth dry, I stood in front of the 
Chief, Not for nothing did he hold his position. He had 
been in charge of men for years, and was an expert in the 
art of dressing down a delinquent. Ten minutes later I 
sat crying in a lavatory, firmly convinced I was no good, 
never would be any good, and would die at the end of a 
hangman’s rope. 

For my crime I was demoted to the second-class saloon, 
one of the boys from there taking my place. The stewards 
were highly delighted when they heard the details of my 
misstep. 1 was immediately dubbed “Cuffy,” and they 
made lots of jokes about the missing link. 

My new duties were similar to those in my old post, 
except that I now had to help wait on the stewardesses, 
who had their meals in a dining-room under the second- 
class saloon, They were kind to me, and because I had a 
flight of stairs to run up for every order never made me 
do the climb unnecessarily. 

I felt very depressed over my relegation, Everybody 
else thought it a huge joke, but I dreaded meeting my 
father, His ship would be laid up for repairs when we 
got back, so I should be bound to see him. Brooding made 
me sullen. My new mate, a veteran of three trips, slyly 
encouraged me, Anything that he did wrong he managed 
to shift on to my shoulders, and as I was already in 
‘Dutch’ everybody seemed to think that a little more 
trouble could not hurt me. He spilled some soup one 
day on the top step of the stairs leading down to the 
stewardesses’ messroom. The steward in charge of the 
silver room—he was called the “Silver King”—started to 
descend with a tray of teapots. There were fourteen steps, 
and he did manage to hit the middie one. After my mate 
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had proved that it was I who was the cause of his rapid 
descent and bruised back I got the hardest clip under the 
ear I have ever had in my life. 

A few days later I got into trouble with the second- 
class Chief Steward, Mr Shaw. He had his meals in the 
second-class saloon at a table by the door, after the 
passengers had finished, and one of us boys always waited 
on him. My turn came; and the baker gave me a special 
sweet for him—a ring of cake filled with whipped cream, 
with cherries dotting the top. 

The meal was half over when I placed the sweet on his 
table. The stewards hurrying in and out saw it and sud- 
denly acquired a strong taste for cherries, filching them 
as they passed. There was only one thing for me to do. 
I put it on the chair, pulling the cloth over it. After 
dinner Mr Shaw came in, bowed to a departing diner, 
pulled out the chair, and sat down. | ran straight down 
to the lavatory and locked myself in. 

It was twenty minutes before my mate came pounding 
on the door. “You'd better come out,” he warned me. 
“Mr Shaw wants to see you.” 

I didn’t like the way he said the last two words. 

“] ain’t comin’ out.” 

“All right! ’E’l! come down hisself—then Gawd ’elp 

er!” 
1 opened the door. Two or three stewards were there 
as well as the boy, and they were all grinning, seeming to 
think it a huge joke. My mate began to cheer me up. 
“You ain’t half for it,” he gloated. “Blimey, you ought ter 
see ‘is trahssers! °E bin ’anging ’isself over the table fer 
the last ten minutes while one of the wingers bin. tryin’ 
to scrape it orf of ’im wiv a knife. Just wait till *e sees 
ou!” 
z Ever since that day I have had strong sympathy for 
condemned murderers. I know how it feels. 
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A few days later we arrived at Cape Town. Clouds 
capping Table Mountain, sunlight winking from the 
windows of the town, black stevedores, white-helmeted 
policemen—these were all my impressions. For because 
of my sins I was not allowed to go ashore; so J lay in my 
bunk that evening feeling sorry for myself and listening to 
the sounds that are peculiar to a ship at berth in a harbour 
—water falling from the pumps, water lapping against the 
side of the ship, and the occasional sharp toots of the 
tugs as they go scurrying by. 

The crew were all ashore, but around eleven they 
returned. Sounds of brawling came from the deck above 
me, and a steward staggered in with blood streaming from 
his nose, fell on his bunk, and went fast asleep fully dressed 
even to his bowler-hat. 

Then the occupant of the bunk above me entered, and 
he too had consumed plenty. He swore and cursed to 
himself as he undressed, climbed on to his bunk, and 
immediately vomited over the side of it. All through the 
night the crew kept returning; bursts of song and loud 
arguments made sleep almost impossible. 

Next day we sailed for Durban in a terrific downpour 
of rain that completely obscured the dock when we were 
less than twenty yards away. At both East London and 
Port Elizabeth we anchored outside the harbour and 
stayed only a few hours. We sailed in past the Bluff at 
Durban Harbour on a Monday and tied up at the dock. 
We were to stay there five days, and I looked forward to 
being on dry land, After the passengers had disembarked 
all the men carried bundles of linen ashore, piling them 
into vans on the dock. There was a public-house not far 
away, and the original number of men on the linen route 
soon dwindled. The Second Steward quickly altered that 
state of things. Our meals were taken in the third class, 
and we sat down for a change. Now that there were no 
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passengers to be catered for the food dropped severely in 
quality. 

The crew knocked off after lunch, as was customary on 
arrival day. 1 was not in luck, however, for somebody 
had to stay to serve the stewardesses, It was just on six 
before I was free, and I had orders from the Second 
Steward to be back by ten. Hurriedly I changed into my 
shore suit and ran down the gangway. Point Road 
fascinated me. To my young eyes the rickshaw boys 
were a revelation. They ran with a strong, loping stride, 
their horns and feathered headdresses waving picturesquely, 
and they leaped high in the air every few yards after racing 
with another at terrific speed. The weight of a seaman 
or two in the two-wheeled vehicle bothered them not 
one whit. 

I had drawn five shillings of my pay, and with my other 
tips and the half-crown of ill repute I felt quite rich. I 
wandered up Point Road and came to another street cross- 
ing at right angles. Tramcars ran along this, and white-clad 
men and women strolled along gazing at the shop-windows. 

I was not sure if ] dared venture far from Point Road, 
for I knew that it took me straight back to the docks, 
While I was debating this point 2 hand clapped me on 
the shoulder. 

“’Lo, Cuffy, yer lost?” It was Spud Murphy. I turned, 
glad to find some one to talk to and comment on the 
town with. 

“I’m afraid Iam, Spud. Where does this road lead to?” 

“Well,” he replied, his old air of superiority that he 
had worn at boat drill dropping over him like a cloak, 
“that way leads to Overport. If you go up here you come 
to the beach. Got a fun fair over there and a dance-hall. 
That’s where I’m going.” 

“Mind if | come? I won’t get in your way, and I’J] buzz 
off when you tell me.” 
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“Sure, come on with me.” His lordly air impressed me, 
for he seemed such a man of the world. 

As we walked along he pointed out several places of 
interest, until a thought suddenly struck him, and he 
stopped. 

“Got any money? he asked abruptly. 

“Nine and sixpence.” 

“Fine. How about a drink? 

T hesitated. “Why not?” I thought. Murphy spoke as 
if it was the right thing to do. “Sure.” 

Spud led me into a public-house. A player-piano was 
rattling out a gay tune. Sailors from a naval ship were 
standing at the bar drinking. Chairs were ranged round 
the walls, with little tables in front of them. 

“What’ll you ’ave?” 

“Oh, ginger-beer, please.” 

Murphy went to the bar, returning with a ginger-beer 
and a glass of ale. The drink was deliciously cool, and I 
asked Spud to have one with me. 

“Try some beer in it this time, Cuffy. Makes a nice 
drink,” 

Ihesitated, then agreed. We had a third one. Murphy 
began to seem a fine fellow. Two sailors sitting at the 
next table grinned at us, 

“What ship, boys?” one asked, Spud told him. 

“First trip?” 

Spud looked indignant. “First trip my eye! 1 know this 
town all right.” 

Both the sailors laughed at Spud’s indignation. 

“Sorry, kid. Didn’t know you was an old salt.” The 
one who had spoken got up and picked up our glasses. 
“I'll buy you another drink.” Going to the back of the bar, 
he returned with two glasses of ale. 

“Here’s luck!” he cried, picking up his own. 

It tasted awful, but I would not let Murphy or the 
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sailors see it, The second tasted better. I still had a large 
part of my nine and sixpence left, and it was my turn. 
The sailors refused laughingly, but Murphy did not. He 
then recounted the details of my exploits on the voyage 
out, with additions of his own. I was surprised to hear 
1 had told the Chief Steward what he could do if he did 
not like my presence in the ship. A great sense of pride 
filled me on learning that I had told the second-class 
Chief Steward to go to blazes, This certainly called for 
more beer. 

Suddenly the two sailors merged into one, parted, then. 
came together again. Murphy’s face spun round and 
round. I felt sick and horribly cold. 

The two sailors put me into a rickshaw after I had 
recovered a little, and with Murphy beside me we went 
back aboard. The rickshaw boy kept jumping in the air, 
and I hated him with all my heart. The Q.M. on the 
gangway helped me aboard and down to my bunk, while 
Mr Shaw, who was just going ashore, watched the pro- 
ceedings with a grim smile. 

I awoke the next morning with a bad headache, a sense 
of impending doom, and the assurance from everybody 
that something was going to happen to me. It did! No 
more shore leave, work in the pantry for the rest of the 
voyage. If] had trembled before at the thought of what 
was going to happen when I met Dad, I absolutely quailed 
now, I don’t remember leaving Durban, for ] was sunk 
in a deep pit of misery. Pantry work did not call for a 
uniform, so I packed it sadly away. Not to be able to 
wear it, shiny buttons and all, seemed to me the greatest 
tragedy of my life. As we sailed down the coast to 
Cape Town I was washing dishes and emptying garbage 
bins. The second-class pantryman suffered from gastric 
trouble, and I was a heaven-sent outlet for his bad temper. 
He found plenty for me to do, scrubbing the planks of 
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wood that he and the bedroom stewards stood on as they 
served out the food. I struggled with the heavy garbage 
bins, called ‘rosies.’ Not that they ever brought anything 
rosy into my miserable existence. They were heavy, and 
Thad to carry them into the kitchen and empty them 
down a chute in the potato locker. One day I upset one 
in the pantry, and as I bent to put the swill back with the 
aid of a dust-pan the pantryman used his boot to such 
effect that I sprawled on my face in the garbage. I got to 
my feet in a furious temper, using all the words I could 
Jay my tongue to from my newly acquired vocabulary. 
Tears of rage blinded me. 1 was sti!l holding the dust-pan, 
and threw it at him with all my might. It missed him, went 
through the door, and clattered on the stone deck outside, 

Mr Shaw appeared in the doorway, but I did not see him 
at first and carried on swearing at the pantryman. Mr 
Shaw’s sharp “What’s the matter?” stopped my flow of 
language. 

The pantryman answered him. He had no right to kick 
me, and he knew it. “It's the boy, sir.” He spoke before 
I could, “Dropped the rosy and slipped up in the mess. 
When I bawled him out he slung that there dust-pan at 
me. Nasty-tempered little devil.” His air of aggrieved 
innocence convinced Mr Shaw. 

“Listen, young man.” He gazed at me with a stern 
expression, “You’ve done very well for yourself on your 
first trip. I know your father well, and I'll have a few 
words to say to him when we get home. That was pretty 
foul language you were using as I came in, and J won’t 
forget to mention it. Now clear up that mess right away, 
and let me hear no more of this nonsense, or J’ll take it 
further.” 

His severe attitude completely cowed me. 1 could not 
muster up enough spirit to hate the pantryman for the 
rest of the trip. 
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We got back to England on a cold, bleak Monday 
morning. While Dad’s ship was laid up he used to help 
check the stores of the other ships as they arrived and 
sailed. I saw him on the dock waving to me, I waved 
back. All my dreams that I had before I sailed of getting 
home and greeting him and Mother had gone now. I 
wanted to postpone it as long as 1 possibly could. 

After the passengers had gone we were to clean up 
and then go ourselves. Pay-off would be the next day. 
I finished, and then went below to pack. Dressed for 
shore, bag in hand, I walked down the gangway into the 
Customs shed and opened my chest that the carrier had 
brought down. This done, | saw Dad talking to Mr Shaw 
at the end of the dock. My heart sank, for I knew what 
and whom they were discussing. 1 watched Dad shake 
hands with my boss; then, coming along the dock, he 
called me. 

“Box passed?” he inquired. He looked grim. 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“All right. Come on.” We started to walk out of the 
docks in silence. I looked up at him as we strode along, 
and my heart quaked at his stern expression. At last he 
spoke. 

“I suppose you know you are not going back in her?” 

“Yes, Dad.” I kept my eyes on the ground. 

“Nearly got the boss into trouble.” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“Drunk in Durban.” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“Fighting on the way home!” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“Foul langwidge!” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“Damn it, boy, can’t you say anything but ‘Yes, Dad’? 
Exasperation in his voice, he stopped and caught me by 
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the arm. Although Father has never struck me in all my 
life, I really think if I had said “Yes, Dad” once more he 
would have done so then. 

“Well,” he demanded, “what have you got to say for 
yourself?” 

I gulped. 1 must have looked and I certainly felt the 
essence of misery. Dad saw it, and became the man I 
know him to be. His hand shifted from my arm and went 
around my shoulders. 

“All right, son. Bad luck, but can’t be helped. We'll 
talk it over later.” 

Blinking hard, 1 walked through the gates with him, 
and climbed on to the tramcar. 

Greetings with Mother over, Dad called me into the 
front room. Mother, I knew, sensed something, but 
wisely kept silent. Looking back, I realize that 1 was not 
the first one to go into that front room with Dad. He 
stood in front of the fireplace, lighting his pipe and 
regarding me sombrely through the tobacco smoke. “Tell 
me all about it, son,” he said. 

It all came out with a rush. Dad, I knew, would 
understand. After I had finished he stood nodding his 
head slowly, his kindly eyes resting on my flushed and 
downcast face. I swear a suspicion of a smile showed 
under his moustache as I came to the part about the sweet. 

“Well, son, it’s not too bad after all. 1 felt damned 
annoyed about it this morning. After all, I’ve been 
twenty-five years in the Line and nothing against me. 
You get sacked on your first trip. It looks bad, you 
know.” 

J agreed, “It doesn’t only look bad, Dad, it is bad!” 

“You want to carry on with it, my boy?” 

I looked up in surprise. 

“After buying all that gear, Dad? Sure I do!” 

“Well, I'll speak to the Guv’nor in the morning. They 
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won’t send you away this week. I sail next, and they 
won't let father and son sail together. You can’t go back 
in your own ship. That means a month out of work, my 
boy.” I nodded my head. Life seemed very gloomy 
indeed. 

He came home the next day and told me that I was not 
sacked after all. I was to go back, but I must behave, and 
I was to stop swearing. That was the only thing he really 
felt annoyed about. 

I did six more trips, almost two years. I got my serge 
suit, learned to smoke cigarettes, and improved my 
swearing. I lorded it over my old schoolmates in fine 
style. 

" adtes befell me homeward bound when we called 
at Madeira on the last voyage. I had been promoted to 
Officers’ Steward, as the man had fallen sick in Durban. 
T had six junior officers to wait on at a table set aside for 
them in the saloon. A bum-boat came alongside, and 
one of the ‘wingers’ bought a bottle of Vino, a native wine 
both cheap and potent. I foolishly sampled it, was unable 
to go to the saloon for lunch, and finished the voyage 
washing paintwork in the third class. A polite note the 
morning after we got home told me that the Company 
were finally and definitely dispensing with my services. 
And Dad was due in next week. 

Back in the front room he regarded me sadly. “You’re 
finished this time, son. The Guv’nor won’t listen to me 
again. How about a shore job?” 

And have all the errand-boys and shop assistants laughing 
at me? Anything but that! “Well, listen, Dad, the 
Company isn’t the only one in the docks.” 

High treason! Mother always said that Dad’s Line was 
the “cream of the shipping.” Dad scorned the idea of my 
going away in another company. 

“Won’t take you, my boy, on just the number of trips 
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you've done. They may not have marked your book, but 
if anybody inquires they certainly won’t praise you.” 

I got mad. 

“All right, you'll see! I bet I’m away before you.” 

“Impossible, my son.” 

But was it? I got up early the next morning and went 
down to the docks. I came home smiling, for I had got a 
job on a ship going to New York, and it sailed just one 
hour and a half before Dad’s boat. 

I waved to him as we passed by. 
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| nd gained by joining another line, for in my new 
ship 1 was Assistant Engineers’ Steward on full pay, 
£9 ss. a month. All stewards in any company, with the 
exception of Chiefs, Seconds, and Head Waiters and such 
men as linen-keepers, storekeepers, etc., are paid the 
same, What they ‘make,’ of course, depends on their 
job. A bedroom steward makes more than a saloon 
waiter, or winger, and the smokeroom and the deck 
can only be secured after years of service. My job of 
looking after engineers was the worst in the ship for tips, 
but as it carried full pay I was satisfied. 

The ship was mainly engaged in carrying emigrants from 
Ham! to the United States. There was a cabin class, 
but as the ship was slow it was rarely filled. She was 
small but comfortable, and on account of her home port 
being Hamburg and only a few hours being spent in 
England the discipline was not so strictly enforced as it 
might have been. 

The glory holes, still below water-line, were amidships, 
right over part of the engine-room. The deck grew 
unbearably hot, and if you became careless and left your 
shoes lying on it all night the toes were curled up like 
the front of a canoe in the morning. 

Three days out from England a man fell sick, I still 
carried my beloved uniform, so, deciding on a bold 
stroke, I saw the Second Steward, and got put in the 
third class as a waiter. This was luck indeed. The jynx 
that had pursued me in my first company seemed to have 
left me, and, except for rare occasions, has never returned. 
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I now had thirty people to wait on, half coming down 
to meals at a time. The work was very hard, for besides 
the table I had two toilets to look after. The ship was not 
very steady. 1 often felt sick, and naturally the toilets 
were the places for anybody else who felt as I did. Some- 
times they managed to get inside the door, more often 
they did not. 

Sleeping in the bunk under mine was a third-class 
waiter, Tom Bond, and we got rather friendly. He was 
getting married soon and showed me the picture of his 
girl. He kept it in his box, unlike some of the others, 
who plastered the bulkhead over their bunks with pictures 
of film-stars and photographs of girls from Hamburg. 
I decided from some of these pictures that girls’ clothing 
must be expensive there, for they wore so little when 
bieng photographed. 

‘Two days from New York J came off duty and found 
Bond sitting on his bunk, head in hands. J asked him if 
anything was wrong, but he just smiled and said, “No.” 
I got into my bunk and read for a while; then a friend of 
Bond’s from the cabin class came in. They sat talking on 
Bond’s bunk, and I could not help hearing what they 
were saying. 

“Wish to God we'd stayed aboard, Harry.” It was Bond 
speaking, and his voice held a world of misery. 

“Oh, cheer up! You don’t have to go home for two 
months, and you'll be all right by then.” 

“You’re wrong, Harry. 1 won’t be going home.” 

I heard Harry make an exasperated exclamation. 

“Listen, Tom, you got nothing to worry over. I got 
rid of mine in three weeks.” 

‘What were they talking about? What had suddenly 
happened to Bond, who was usually such a cheery and 
happy sort of fellow? 

Harry continued. “T tell you it’s nothing worse than 
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having a bad cold. Blimey, half the fellows on this run, 
going to Hamburg and Antwerp, get it.” 

“I know, Harry, I know. But they don’t get what I’ve 

ot.” 
7 There was a short silence. Then Harry spoke, his 
voice low and startled. 

“Blimey, Tom, it’s not 

“ Fraid it is,” interrupted the other. “Doctor says it’s 
bad, too.” 

“Christ! I’m sorry, Tom. What lousy luck! How 
about her—you know?” 

A stifled sob reached my ears. Whatever it was, Tom 
was certainly upset about it. 

“Don’t you think I’ve thought of that?” His voice was 
hoarse and shaky. “How can I ever tell her?” 

From the rest of the conversation I gradually realized 
what they were talking about, for I had learned quite a 
lot from my previous trips to sea, and Dad had spoken 
warningly to me about certain dangers to which men were 
exposed, though I had only a vague idea of it all. 

Harry left, and soon the light was extinguished. 1 lay 
a long time thinking in the darkness, and determined to 
ask Bond in the morning if I could help him. 

After inspection ! found him on the after deck, leaning 
on the rail, watching the water. “You don’t look so well 
lately, Tom. Anything J can do? 

“No, kid. Thanks just the same.” 

“Bad news from home?” He must have thought me an 
inquisitive devil. 

“No.” 

“Well, listen, Tom. You've been pretty nice to me 
since I’ve been aboard. Isn’t there anything I can dy? 
What is it, Tom?” / 

He flicked his cigarette into the water and, turxiing, 
placed both hands on my shoulders. “I hope to God/, you'll 
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never know, young Dave!” Turning sharply on his heel, 
he went below, leaving me wondering and perplexed. 

When we were called the next morning Bond’s bunk 
was empty. I did not take any notice, thinking that he 
had gone straight up on being called, for most of us 
stayed in our bunks till the last possible moment. 

Thad been at work for about twenty minutes, scrubbing 
out my toilets, when Harry came in. 

“Hey, Dave, seen Tommy?” His face was white. I 
looked up. 

“No. Isn’t he in the saloon? He’s on the scrub-out 
there.” 

Harry caught the side of the doorway, drawing a deep 
breath, licking his lips. “God!” he whispered softly. 

I jumped to my feet, for he looked so ghastly I thought 
he was going to faint. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you, Harry?” He 
looked me full in the face, but I’m sure he did not see 


me, 

Suddenly he turned and left. 

Puzzled, I finished my job, emptied my bucket, and 
went to the saloon to set my tables for breakfast, and 
then to the glory hole for a wash and change. 

When J entered the room I was surprised to find the 
Second Steward, the Doctor, and the Chief Officer there, 
gathered round Bond’s bunk. The Second Steward 
called me. 

“You sleep above Bond, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Hear anything during the night ?* 

“No, sir.” 

The men glanced at each other, and the Second Steward 
shrugged his shoulders. They spoke quietly together for 
a few moments, and then the Second Steward told me to 
pack all Bond’s belongings into his bag and leave it on 
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his bunk. This gave me an inkling of what had happened, 
but I refused to believe it. 

Harry came in as the officers left and helped me. 

“What’s happened, Harry? Has Tom ? Tasked. 

With shaking hands he picked up the picture of Bond’s 
girl, and, sitting on the bunk, he looked at me. 

4f took him ashore at Hamburg, Dave. It’s all my 
fault, Tom has been my mate for three years, and I'll 
have to tell Elsie.” 

I clapped him on the shoulder, telling him it was not 
his fault at all, but there isn’t much you can do in a case 
like that. 

T awoke on Monday morning with a sense of something 
missing, and took a second or two to realize that the 
engines had stopped. I had become so used to their 
pulsating thump that it felt quite strange not to hear them, 
I eee on deck for a few minutes before starting work, 
A heavy mist obscured my vision, but I soon saw we were 
not the only arrivals. A French liner with the tricolour 
flapping from her stern-post lay just ahead; a cargo boat, 
listing badly with a huge deck-load of timber, was creeping 
by, and her anchors splashed into the water as I watched, 
I crossed to the other side of the deck to see a huge 
Cunarder with her crew mustering on the promenade 
deck. I waved, but nobody took any notice. 

The sun was just shining through, and a break in the 
mist revealed a huge sign on the shore. It said: “Do not 
anchor—Cable Station.” This, I knew, must be Staten 
Island. 

I skipped my work that morning, for I was excited at 
the thought of getting to New York. Soon a bugle blew, 
and we mustered on the promenade deck while the 
Purser, Second Steward, and a man in khaki glanced 
keenly at each of us. 

A large flat-bottomed craft, something like 2 house- 
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boat, with the words “U.S. Mails” painted on her came 
alongside, and the sailors began to carry bags of mail on 
to her down a short gangway. The mist had now dispersed, 
arid a strong morning sun shone on some large buildings 
on the opposite shore from Staten Island. Muster over, 
we went back to serve breakfast, which was the last meal 
provided for the passengers. As they were immigrants 
I did not expect to make much in the way of tips, but 
the people on my table had made a small collection, and 
I thanked them for their kindness. If I had stayed in the 
Engineers’ Mess I should not have made anything. 

We proceeded upstream, the mailboat still tied up to 
us. I was down in the saloon, strapping up silver and 
dying to xt on deck, When I did finally manage to do 
so we had passed the Battery, and ] caught only a faint 
glimpse of the Statue of Liberty. I gaped at the height 
of the buildings and was not alone in doing so, for in the 
immigrants I] had plenty of company. What interested 
me more was to see a whole train on a raft being towed 
across the river. Soon we were sliding into our berth, 
and I was called to pass the Doctor and immigration 
authorities. I had been given a card the previous night 
bearing my name, rating, and ship. In the third-class 
saloon I stood in line with other stewards, finally finding 
myself in front of two keen-eyed men dressed in khaki 
and sitting at a table. 

“First trip in this ship?” one asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Think you'll like America?” 

“{—I don’t know, sir. I’ve never been here before.” 

“Going back in this ship?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“O.K.” 

He ticked off my name on a list, handed me back my 
card, and I passed on. 
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“This way,” a steward called to me. Across one end 
of the saloon a screen had been placed, and I passed behind 
it to find the shore doctor, complete with rubber gloves, 
who made sure that I was not importing any social disease 
into the U.S.A. I thought of Bond. 

We took the passengers’ hand baggage ashore, then 
started to carry all the dirty linen down the gangway and 
into vans in the shed. The docks differed from English 
ones, being long, two-story covered piers, the top for 
passengers, the lower for cargo. Soon an escalator gang- 
way was wheeled along and fitted beside the gangway we 
were using, so that we were saved a lot of walking up 
and down the gangway with the heavy bundles, Linen 
finished, we knocked off for the day, A football match 
had been arranged, but I preferred to see New York. 
I changed, and, passing through the pier gate, was almost 
knocked over by a taxi. It went by at terrific speed, and 
1 soon noticed that all the traffic did the same. Used to 
the sombre taxicabs of England, I stared at their New 
York counterparts—the latest model cars. Some were 
painted yellow, others chequered, and some had large 
silver pipes fixed to the side of the engine. 1 thought they 
looked very smart and efficient. 

I walked along West Street, keeping a wary eye on the 
traffic, for it seemed to me to drive on the wrong side 
of the street, I boarded a tram and asked the conductor 
to put me off at Broadway, When I got on he stopped me 
entering the car until I had put five cents into a small box 
that stood on a pedestal; 1 saw no tickets in use in the 
street-cars, as ] afterwards learned to call them. 

We rattled along, passing under the elevated railway 
at Ninth Avenue, until the conductor jerked his head at 
me. I got off; and after asking a passer-by found I 
was in Union Square. Just then [ saw Harry and hailed 
him. 
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“Seeing New York, Dave?” he asked. “There’s plenty 
to see, isn’t there? Where you going?” 

“Truth to tell, Harry, I’m not sure. I might go to the 
pictures.” 

“Like to come with me” he invited. 

“Where you going?” I cautiously asked. 

“Over to see some friends. 1 always do when I’m here. 
You'll like them all right.” 

I agreed, and we walked along to Eighteenth Street and 
up the steps of a large brownstone house. Harry pressed 
one of a series of bells. Soon the door-lock clicked, 
Harry pushed, and we were inside the hall. He noticed 
my puzzled air as I gazed around to find no one there, and 
explained, smiling, “They press a buzzer upstairs, Dave, 
which opens the door. Saves em coming down. Good 
idea, hey?” 

We walked upstairs, Harry knocked on a door, and a 
middle-aged lady opened it. She greeted him effusively, 
asking who I was. Harry introduced me, and I received 
my first taste of American hospitality. It was grand— 
plenty to eat and drink, and a friendly welcome from the 
lady’s husband and son; I was made to feel completely at 
home. On learning I was from Hampshire the lady was 
delighted, for her ancestors had come from a town in 
that county. They knew Bond and asked for him, but 
Harry said he had signed off the ship in England. The son 
made a mysterious trip downstairs and returned with 
several bottles of beer. ‘Home brew’ he called it and 
said his father and he made it themselves, It certainly 
tasted good, They were leaving New York for California, 
and I regretted that they would not be in New York on 
our next trip, for I would have liked to bring them some 
presents from Hamburg. 

Harry and I left them about midnight and went back 
aboard. I was quite satisfied with my first night in New 
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York, and was beginning to form an attachment for that 
city which was to last for many a day. 


The next day, turning to at 8 A.M., we started to 
store the ship for the return trip to England. With a 
number of other stewards I mustered on the dock to find 
the Deck Steward in charge. There were several vans 
already awaiting us, the first one full of fruit in various 
boxes and containers. The escalator used for the linen 
the previous day had disappeared, so we started to carry 
the stores aboard on our backs, up the sloping gangway, 
along the working alleyway into the fruit refrigerator, 
where other stewards were packing it away. 

Harry was an old hand at the game. We were carrying 
peaches, and he was just ahead of me. He looked round, 
past sure that no one in authority was in view, then 
stumbled, dropping his box, the peaches scattering in all 
directions, They tasted good. 

An hour of this work and I began to tire, for after the 
fruit came all manner of produce. Boxes of fish—the 
water from the melting ice dripping down my neck 
—sacks of vegetables of no mean weight, blocks of ice 
that took two of us to carry on a small stretcher—all were 
‘humped’ aboard. 1 caught Harry’s eye, and on the next 
journey we ‘faded,’ slipping quietly out of the line and 
down to my toilets for a smoke. 

“My bloody back’s sore,” I grumbled, as we lit up. 

Harry drew on his cigarette, exhaling the smoke in two 
long, thin streams from his nostrils. “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet, Dave. Wait till the milk arrives.” 

Speak of angels—when we got back on the dock there 
was the milk, the boys regarding it with baleful eyes. 
Of all the stores they hated milk the most. Strung out in 
a long line, we each took one handle of an urn and, linked 
thus, slowly proceeded aboard. One man stumbled, and 
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we all cursed him, for the sudden stoppage caused the 
sharp rims at the bottom of the cans to cut hard into our 
ankles. 

As we stacked the milk outside the butcher’s shop I 
jambed my thumb between two urns and got taken off 
stores for the day. 1 was very thankful. 

I went ashore with Harry again that night. I think he 
was pleased to have me now that Bond was gone. We 
took the elevated railway at Ninth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street to Forty-second, walking up to Broadway. My first 
glimpse of the Great White Way dazzled me. Myriads 
of lights sparkled and blinked, red signs flashed on and 
off, closing and reappearing again with seeming greater 
brilliancy, Page-boys shouted, street-cars clanged, and at 
the slightest provocation taxi-drivers hooted their horns 
and swore fiercely at one another. The traffic was dense, 
as were the crowds that thronged the pavements. The 
facade of the Paramount Theatre blazed with light. I was 
intoxicated by the gaiety and light-hearted atmosphere, 
and yet slightly overawed. Opposite the Paramount was 
a building that had words in electric lights running round 
it. “Giants take Sox in Three Bagger,” it said. 

I asked Harry what it meant, and he just laughed, 

“Don’t ask me, Dave, I’ve only been coming here for 
four years. Like a drink?” 

“Why, do you know of a place?” I had heard of speak- 
easies from the other stewards. 

“There’s a place over on Sixth Avenue that most of 
the boys go to,” Harry informed me. ‘An English chap 
keeps it.” 

Crossing Broadway, we walked up Forty-second Street 
and turned left. I followed Harry into a doorway and up 
a flight of stairs. It was strangely quiet after the turmoil 
of the streets, Facing us on the landing were three 
telephone booths in a row. Harry beckoned me, and I 
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squeezed into the middle one beside him. He made no 
attempt to lift the receiver, but pressed a button over the 
top of it. Immediately a small square of wood let into 
the back of the box slid to one side, and a pair of eyes 
scrutinized us closely, Harry held up a card. 

“Joe Tyler in? he asked. 

“Who wants him?” grunted Two-eyes. 

“Harry Watson. It’s O.K.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

The panel was replaced, and J was on the point of 
asking Harry what it was all about when the whole of the 
back of the booth opened and we stepped into a well-lit, 
crowded bar-room. People were standing at the bar, 
which was across one end of the room; others sat at little 
tables, a white-coated waiter hovering round them. 

At the bar we got glasses of beer and a friendly greeting 
from a man, evidently the proprietor, who presided over 
the cash register. He also helped the barman minister to 
the Great American Thirst. 

Harry drew my attention to the amusing and ominously 
worded signs that decorated the place. “Try our Leopard 
Sweat. You've only got to die once.” Another one 
cautioned the patrons with “Have just one of our Rye 
Highballs, You'll never have another.” 

After reading them I remarked to Harry that we could 
never say we had not been warned. He smiled and asked 
me what I thought of a speak-easy. 

“Evidently Americans don’t like Prohibition, Harry! 
Most of these people seem in a hurry to get drunk.” 

Harry did not agree with me. “They like it all right. 
There was no kick in getting drunk when booze was legal. 
Now they’ve been told they can’t have it they all get 
plastered and pay twice as much for the privilege. That’s 
human nature, Dave.” 

After our second drink the manager brought us one. 
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‘This was customary, I found, and I approved of the custom. 
The manager had known Bond and was distressed at the 
news. Harry asked me if I minded waiting, then went into 
a back room with the manager. Both came out smiling, 
Harry putting something into his pocket. We left to 
return to the ship. Sitting in the ‘L’ on the way back, 
Harry turned to me and asked if I had much money. Thad 
been ashore in the lunch hour, buying souvenirs, and was 
able to assure him I had not. 

“Like to earn two dollars?” 

“Sure! But how?” 

“Well, listen carefully, I’ve got something on board 
for Joe Tyler, and I want you to help me get it off.” 

I smiled, “What is it, Harry? Booze?” 

“Yes. 1 bring some for him each time. Will you get 
a cab and sit in it just across the street from the 
gates? I may be in a hurry and won’t have time to hail 
one.” 

T agreed, found a cab, and told the driver to take up his 
position while Harry went aboard. It was past midnight, 
and West Street was almost deserted, except for a few 
lorries that rumbled by. Tugs hooted mournfully from 
the river, and a freight train clanged its bell with mono- 
tonous regularity. I kept my eyes glued to the pier gates, 
thrilled and excited at the risk I knew was attached to the 
business in hand. 

Presently Harry appeared, carrying a bag. He stopped, 
looked up and down the street, then ran across to the cab 
and jumped in, calling out to the driver to go to Sixth 
Avenue and Fortieth Street. We sped along West Street 
to Twenty-third, then across town. 

I asked Harry if there was much profit in the game. 
He laughed. “Not so you’d notice it. ] pay twelve shillings 
for Scotch in England, and Joe gives me two pounds. 
Work it out for yourself.” 
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Back at the speak-easy Harry handed over the bag to 
Joe Tyler. We both went into the back room with him 
this time. It was small, and he said it was his office. 
He called for the waiter to bring us drinks, and while we 
were drinking each other’s health he gave Harry a list of 
what he wanted next trip. I felt very worldly sitting and 
drinking with two confirmed law-breakers. 

We left soon after and took a cab back to the ship. 

gave me the money he had promised me, and 
although I did not want to take it he insisted, saying 
that he had made more this trip because he had Bond's 
share. 

“Why, was he in with you? I asked. 

He did not answer me for a while, but just continued 
to smoke and watch the passing traffic. “For the last two 
years, Dave,” he said at last. “And I never dreamed we'd 
part like that.” 

He flicked his cigarette out of the open window and 
turned to me. “Listen, Dave. You seem interested in 
this thing, and you didn’t seem to mind waiting in that 
cab to-night. I’ve got to have a mate to help me with 
the stuff. Like to come in with me, fifty-fifty? Mind,” 
he warned, ‘you take some awful chances at times, but 
the dough is in it if you’re not easily scared. Well, how 
about it?” 

I hesitated, and he carried on speaking. “Ya see, 
Dave, Tom was Silver King in the steerage, and he used to 
keep the stuff in a stow behind his teapot cupboard. Now 
Thaven’t got anywhere to put it, but we can make a fine 
place in your toilets. 1’l] show you to-morrow. [ll put 
up the cash for this first lot, and you can pay me back 
Tater.” 

The whole idea appealed to me strongly. It was some- 
thing to think about on the voyage home. The risks to be 
run only increased its fascination. 
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Theld out my hand. “O.K., Harry, it’s a gol” He took 
my hand, and the partnership was sealed. 

I slept well that night, totally untroubled by the fact 
that I had broken the law on my first visit to a new 
country and intended to do so again at the very next 
opportunity, 
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BING detailed to a watch kept me aboard the next 
Bris. Harry took me to a movie the night after, and 
the next day we sailed. Our passenger list for the east- 
ward run was small, so both of us found that we had no 
people to wait on, and in consequence were put in the 
‘chain-gang.’ This meant that we worked till five every 
day except Sunday, painting cabins, checking over crock- 
ery, and cleaning silver—any odd job that, in the opinion 
of the Second Steward, needed doing. In the evening we 
sat on deck smoking and talking, or else we played cards 
in the glory hole. 

1 Jearned a lot on the homeward voyage. Long talks 
with Harry as we sat on the hatch smoking cleared my 
mind of several vague ideas that had worried me. I sur- 
mised from several exploits that he related that Harry 
had been a rather wild character, but the sudden shock 
of Bond’s death had brought him suddenly to a realization 
of the dangers of dissipation. Although not telling me to 
be a puritan, he impressed upon me the necessity of a keen 
awareness of the hidden dangers that beset the path of a 
young man, I have since felt very grateful to him for this 
sound advice. We planned and formulated our schemes 
for the next voyage. 

On the Sunday after leaving New York we attended 
church service, for which we had to shave. Then in the 
afternoon I borrowed a small saw from the carpenter. 
My toilets were hardly being used, so all afternoon Harry 
and I worked undisturbed, cutting away a panel from the 
back of one. We finally pulled it out, and were well 
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satisfied at the amount of space revealed. Harry said it 
would take two cases of liquor with ease. 

“How ya going to get ’em on board?” 1 wanted to know. 

“My brother in Southampton brings it down to the 
ship. It isn’t getting it aboard we got to worry about, 
Dave, it’s getting it off!” 

“Well, you did it last time all right.” 

“Yes, 1 know. If a right guy is on the gate it’s all right. 
Otherwise you got to get it through under your belt. 
It’s tricky work, but we have done it.” 

“How much do you pay a right guy?” 

“Fifty cents a bottle. Sometimes, though, they'd rather 
take a bottle or two instead, Anyway, we won't worry 
over that till next trip.” 

A week passed slowly. Harry and J got put on night 
work, painting the pantries and part of the kitchens, A 
week and a day after leaving New York we got to Ply- 
mouth, We stayed there only an hour, then left for 
Hamburg. I was anxious to get to this port. Every one 
painted it in such glowing colours that I was sure it 
would prove exciting. The stewards all assured me I 
would have a good time, for they said beer was cheap and 
women cheaper, “England, my home; Hamburg, my 
paradise” was the slogan they often quoted. 

The white cliffs of Dover glowed red in the late after- 
noon sun as we came through the straits on our way into 
the North Sea. The speedy cross-Channel packet passed 
behind our stern so close that Harry and I, leaning on 
the after rails, waved to her passengers. 

On Tuesday night we anchored off Cuxhaven, and most 
of the stewards were down in the saloon pressing their 
suits with an electric iron borrowed from a stewardess. . 

Morning, and we proceeded upstream, little motor- 
boats criss-crossing from shore to shore. The country 
struck me as being flat, but well cultivated. Occasional 
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windmills dotted the landscape, their arms turning slowly 
in the breeze. We entered the harbour, passed a half- 
built liner on the stocks—which, Harry told me, was the 
Europa—and tied up at our dock. A few people, mainly 
officials and a number of girls, waved us welcome as we 
berthed. The girls were down to see the crew, | found, 
and they all were gay and light-hearted. 

“They all seem rather jolly,” I remarked to Harry, as 
we watched them back-chatting to some fellows who had 
their heads out of portholes. 

“Oh, they do all right. Plenty of ships running here 
now, you know.” 

‘The crew were eager to get ashore, and cleaned up the 
ship in a very short time. They got away as soon as they 
could. After tea Harry and J changed and followed them. 
We had to take a ferry across the harbour, for we were 
tied up on the opposite side from the town. Harry 
assured me that very few of the boys ever saw Hamburg 
really, never getting farther than St Pauli, the night-life 
centre that skirts the waterfront. 

The ferry arrived on the other side after visiting 
several other docks, and we climbed some steps and made 
for the main street of St Pauli—the Raeperbahn. It is a 
fairly broad thoroughfare, with tramlines running down 
the centre and trees lining the edge of the pavements at 
intervals of a few feet. It was lined with well-lit cafés, 
some with tables and chairs outside in the usual Con- 
tinental style. They were doing a good trade, waiters 
in white aprons busily serving drinks, bands playing rag- 
time tunes. 

The favourite ‘hang-out’ seemed to be the Rheingold, 
a café situated in a side-turning. A tall, military- 
looking commissionaire opened the door as we entered, 
a blare of music greeted us, and a bowing Head Waiter 
led us to a table. Harry seemed used to all this service, 
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and I immediately assumed a nonchalant air in keeping 
with his. The place was crowded; a band was playing at 
one end of the room, and people were dancing on a small 
floor ringed by a low barrier. The only light was supplied 
by a hanging central chandelier. Not very bright, it cast 
discreet shadows over the occupants of the booths that 
enclosed the tables against the walls. 

Immediately we sat down two girls at the next table 
smiled at us, and one crossed her legs, dexterously raising 
her skirt well up to her knees as she did so. Harry gave 
them a blank stare. 1 did likewise, rather regretfully, 
for one was extremely attractive. We ordered beer and 
sat watching the dancers, Harry tumed to me with 
rather a surprising question. 

“Keel like fighting, Dave” 

My upraised eyebrows indicated to him my astonish- 
ment, THe laughed. 

“Only F might have a little job to do later, and I thought 
I'd better let you know,” he explained. 

“In here?" 1 asked. 

“Maybe. I don't know yet." 

I recalled the size of the man who had opened the 
door for us, and, leaning forward, I touched Harry on the 
arm, 

“You haven’t forgotten how big that commissionaire is, 
have you? He’s there for a good reason, you know,” 

Harry called for the waiter, paid our bill, and we rose 
from the table. 

“Guess you’re right at that, Dave.” 

The two girls watched us leave, with regretful eyes, 

“Where to now?” I asked, as we stood outside. 

“Might as well get this little job over and done with.” 
With that Harry led me farther up the street and pushed 
open the door of another café. 

It was not nearly so resplendent a place as the Rhein- 
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gold. Just a small bar across one corner and a few tables. 
Sitting at one of these were a man and two girls, The 
waiter was taking their order, wiping down the table as 
he did so. He then went to the bar, and Harry whispered 
to me to stand by the door. Crossing to the table, he 
stood looking down at one of the girls, She was fair, 
obviously German, and a prostitute, She grected him in 
broken English, smiling up at him. 

“Hollo, ’Arry! You get back, den? Where Tommy?” 

“Tommy!” I saw Harry stiffen. “He sent you this.” 
He straightened and smashed his fist full into her face. 
Blood squirted from her nose. Screaming, she went over 
backward, her chair clattering to the fleor. The man 
sprang to his feet, aiming a wild blow at Harry. 1 jumped 
forward and tripped the waiter as he came running up, 
swinging a bottle. With a swift back-hander Harry 
knocked the man off his feet and, pulling me by the arm, 
hurried out, We walked fast, turned into the Raeperbahn, 
and took a seat outside a café. 

“Thanks for taking care of that waiter, Dave. That was 
a neat bit of footwork.” 

“That’s O.K. Don’t think I’m inquisitive, Harry, but 
just what the hell was it all about” 

He drank deep of his beer before answering. “That 
bitch I slammed is the reason why Tommy isn’t sitting 
here now. I promised myself that when he went.” 

Drinking our beer, we watched the crowd as they 
passed up and down. Many of our crew hailed us. 
Mostly they were linked arm in arm with girls, and all 
seemed to be enjoying their brief respite from ship- 
board life. 

We wandered on to various cafés, all similar to the 
first one. I found the information given me on board 
regarding Hamburg quite correct. The rate of exchange 
was greatly in our favour. Beer was cheap, and whispered 
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invitations proved that other pleasures were by no means 
costly, Harry took me into a café that was different from 
the rest. It was called the Blaue Grotte, and was made to 
resemble the inside of a cave, complete with hanging 
stalactites and cobwebs. The place appealed to me. It 
had a lite atmosphere; the band was a string one, 
different from the brassy combinations that blared in the 
other places, The girls were quieter and only came to 
your table if you invited them. The manageress, a 
buxom Saxon woman who spoke good English, sat with 
us for a while, making sure that we got good service and 
entertaining us with her droll stories, Her daughter, fair 
and blue-eyed, accepted my invitation to dance, and she 
waltzed divinely, as do most German women, It was late 
before we caught the ferry back aboard, both of usa little 
more than happy, for German beer is good even if it is 
cheap. 


“Hey, Dave, there’s going to be something doin’ to- 
night all right.” Harry had just entered the glory hole 
and was sitting on the table swinging his legs. 

“Oh!" 1] said, looking up from my bag. I was endeavour- 
ing to find a clean pair of socks without much success. 
“Why, what's up?” 

“Ya know those two that work in the spud locker— 
Ginger, the big Irishman, and his Cockney mate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the little Cockney got beat up last night in a 
bar-room, and Ging is going there to-night to find out who 
did it.” 

“Which place was it?” I wanted to know. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t know, but it’s a pretty tough joint, 
A man off the was knifed there last year, and most 
of the boys avoid it, By the time Ging gets through with 
it there won't be any place left to avoid.” 
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T agreed, Ginger was a hulking six-footer hailing from 
Liverpool. He was good-tempered until anything upset 
him, but his fighting Irish temperament combined with 
terrific strength had made him the central figure of many 
a waterfront rough house. He was very sensitive about 
his shock of flaming red hair. 

I shaved and dressed; then Harry called me, saying 
Ginger was just going down the gangway. The news had 
spread, and quite a few of us followed him. 

He ambled down to the ferry, his bowed shoulders, 
swinging arms, and ‘sea roll’ walk giving him an almost 
simian aspect. He wore no coat, just his shirt, dungarees, 
and a blue cloth cap on the back of his head. A sweat 
cloth was tied round his neck. Up the steps he went, 
and then turned right, This street ran parallel with the 
river and was Tined with bars and cafés. We followed 
Ging at a respectable distance until he halted in front of 
a pair of swing-doors, the entrance to the place he sought. 
I think Ginger must have been in the Army at some time, 
for he evidently believed in that old axiom, “Do the job, 
then ask questions afterwards.” 

He hitched his trousers higher round his waist; then, 
gripping a door in each hand, he wrenched them off, 
sailing them backward into the street, and marched inside 
the bar-room. 

We all stood on the other side of the road to watch 
the fun, and we did not have long to wait. From where 
we were it was possible to see the bar, several tables, and 
Ging in action as he overturned one of the tables and tore 
off a leg. With this he proceeded to wreck the room 
completely. People came running out, like revellers 
from a raided night-club. A portly German behind the 
bar threw a bottle at Ging, but missed him, and a second 
later the German ran out of the place with Ging belabour- 
ing him with the table-leg. When Ging went back inside 
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to finish the job the German ran up and down squawking 
for a policeman. Inside Ginger was thoroughly enjoying 
himself. One sweep of his weapon had cleared the shelf 
behind the bar, smashing bottles and glasses. Two blows, 
and the mirror was completely ruined. He tipped over 
the rest of the tables, scattered the chairs, breaking some 
of them; then he picked up a barrel and, coming to the 
door, threw it into the roadway, smashing the staves so 
that the beer spattered us all. This last act seemed to 
satisfy him, for he grinned at us and rolled off up the 
street, taking no notice of the shouting proprietor or of 
the German curses shricked out by a woman who had 
joined the man. 

Deciding that it would not be a very good place to be 
when the police came, we scattered, all swearing that we 
had not seen a thing and had never seen Ginger in all 
our lives, Harry and I were a bit excited over the event 
and decided to go to the Rheingold, As soon as we were 
seated we were joined by two more of our crew, We sat 
drinking beer and occasionally dancing with the girls, 
Alter a while some of the girls sat at our table, the party 
enlarging until we needed two tables to accommodate us 
all, The party got more hilarious the more drink was 
consumed, and some of the jokes were pretty broad. One 
of the boys, McKinly, got us all into trouble. He was 
attracted by a rather pretty girl sitting at a near-by table, 
accompanied by an Army officer, She smiled at Mac, and 
he was emboldened to ask her for a dance. The officer 
stood to attention as she rose from the table, consenting, 
but evidently none too pleased. The girl at our table who 
seemed to be with McKinly watched them dancing with 
sullen eyes. Harry kept his eyes on the officer until he too 
rose and walked on to the dance floor with another girl. 

“I don’t like the look of that German, Dave,” Harry 
confided, 
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“Mac had a nerve asking her to dance, and he didn’t 
like it, Harry,” ] answered. “Think he'll start anything?” 

“Better keep your eyes skinned. This is a bad place for 
a dust-up.” 

Any place, for that matter, was bad to start a fight in. 
Some of the Germans resented our presence in the town, 
for with our superior rate of wages and the exchange 
greatly in our favour we could practically buy and do what 
we would, Naturally the type of women who were in 
St Pauli knew this, and showed it in their choice of 
partners. The men rarely started a brawl themselves, but 
if any of the crew got into trouble they werc not slow in 
showing their feelings. 

Mac and the girl were dancing quite close to the 
officer. Mac had been drinking steadily all the evening, 
and it showed in his slightly unsteady steps and in the way 
he held the girl, Presently the band began to play a waltz, 
and the lights were dimmed a little more than usual, 
Mac and the girl had just passed our table when he tried 
to kiss her. Immediately the officer released his partner, 
and, pushing another couple to one side, grabbed Mac 
by the shoulder and spun him round. Drunk as Mac was, 
he ducked under the swinging fist of the German and 
uppercut him with a hard right under the jaw. The 
officer staggered back against the low barricr, over- 
balanced, and fell backward, his legs sticking up in the air. 
A woman screamed, and this was the signal for a general 
‘free-for-all.’ The band started to play a quick-step very 
loudly, but only succeeded in adding to the uproar. The 
girl whom Mac had left at our table rushed on to the 
dance floor, caught hold of the officer’s girl, and both 
promptly began to scratch and fight like fury. Two or 
three of the dancers moved towards Mac in a menacing 
manner, so, grabbing a tall wine-bottle, I leaped the 
barrier, closely followed by Harry similarly armed. 
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Mac retreated before the rush, and Harry and I fell in 
behind him, swinging our bottles to ward off the attack. 
We had forgotten the commissionaires—also the size of 
them. I was suddenly seized by the collar of my coat and 
the seat of my trousers and half carried and half run out 
of the door and thrown almost across the street on my 
face. 1 raised myself on my hands, to be flattened again 
by Harry landing almost on top of me. Mac soon followed. 
We got to our feet under the truculent glare of the two 
commissionaires, who stood at the entrance as if daring 
us to try to gain readmittance. My hands were cut, my 
trousers torn at the knees, and the toes of my shoes badly 
scratched, 1 presented a sorry spectacle. My dignity, 
however, was far more burt, and I was fighting mad at 
the humiliating manner of our exit. 

“What do ya say, Harry? Coming back in?” 

Harry caught my arm, pulling me down the street. 
“Don’t be so bloody silly. Ya tired of life or something? 
They'll bloody well kill ya next time.” 

We went to the Blaue Grotte, and the good lady was 
shocked when she saw us. J went upstairs, took off my 
trousers, and sat on the bed drinking beer while she 
mended them, She scolded us all for getting into trouble, 
and only half believed our explanations. Harry had caught 
a stray fist on his ear and had a bad headache, so we soon 
went aboard, leaving Mac deeply interested in a red- 
headed girl who held his hand and pretended to tell his 
fortune from it, 

When we got back to the ship we found police and the 
fat German proprietor of the wrecked bar-room whom 
Ginger had chased standing at the gangway talking to the 
Second Officer. The Second looked at us, taking in our 
battered appearance, then asked us if we had been 
fighting. 


“Bit of a mix-up, sir. Not much,” we told him. 
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“Ever see this man before?” he asked, indicating the 
fat German. 

“No, sir.” We were not too emphatic, just enough to 
sound convincing. 

“Well, his place has been smashed up, and he says it’s 
somebody from this ship.” 

We shrugged our shoulders and reminded the officers 
that our ship was not the only one in port. We then 
went along to the cooks’ glory hole and found Ginger 
drinking bottled beer with his Cockney mate, Harry 
cautioned him about going ashore the next night, and he 
agreed not to. We said we would swear that we had not 
seen him go ashore, and his mate would say that he had 
stayed on board with him. 

I did not go out again while we were in Hamburg. 
My suit was not presentable, and I was broke, Nobody 
had any money to lend. Maybe it would have been better 
if I had, for I stayed aboard and played cards, lost, and 
mortgaged my pay to the tune of nearly two pounds. 


We left Hamburg on Wednesday midday, leaving some 
of the crew behind, for they had failed to rejoin the ship. 
Harry said this was not unusual and that they sometimes 
crossed by the Harwich boat and tried to rejoin at 
Southampton, but generally were unable to get their 
jobs back. 

Both Harry and I were on our toes as we docked at 
Southampton on Saturday morning. Harry’s brother was 
on the dock with a suitcase, and after the first rush of 
people had got on board he quietly ascended the gangway 
and came down to the glory hole, Harry had written to 
him from Plymouth, on the homeward journey, giving 
him the list of stuff required, and he had it all there. 
He was very sorry to hear about Bond and told me to 
watch my step. I needed no such warning. Harry paid 
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him, and he left wishing us good luck. It was quite a 
system. 

Seon came the call to go on to the dock, and for the 
next hour we were on stores, supplemented by a shore 
gang, carrying the usual produce aboard. J was told that 
a boat drill would be held, as it is a ruling of the Board 
of Trade that all British ships must hold a boat drill in a 
British port. I now had to take a place at the oars, and 
found it almost beyond my strength to wield the heavy 
sweeps, A few yards from the ship the officer gave the 
order to pull in the oars and ship the mast in preparation 
for hoisting the sails. We made a complete botch of the 
job. First the mast would not behave; it swayed from side 
to side until in despair a sailor wrapped his arms around 
it and nearly went over the side, mast and all, Finally we 
got it fixed into position, the officer using a fine flow of 
expletives, and, hooking on the sail, we all pulled lustily 
—too much so, for something gave, the sail suddenly 
descended, and we were blanketed underneath, cursing 
and swearing at sail, boat, and cach other impartially. 
While the sail is being set two men are supposed to stay 
at their oars to keep the boat in position, A special 
steering oar, its blade painted brown, is used in case the 
rudder should break, and this is never used for rowing. 
A roar from the ship’s bridge, and the officer was horrified 
to find one of the two rowers calmly pulling on it, 

Back aboard we mustered at our station, and were told 
that every man jack of us would have to study on the 
voyage and pass a test next time we arrived at Southampton. 

My younger brother came down with some clothing and 
a letter from Mother. We left at noon and settled down 
for the trip to New York. The third class was full. This 
part of the ship had several unofficial names—‘beerage,’ 
‘bear-pit,’ ‘brickyard,’ are some of the printable ones. 

The emigrants were the usual polyglot mixture of 
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Slovaks, Bohemians, Poles, and other Central Europeans 
who went to the United States during the great invasion 
of 1920-26. As they were totally unable to speak, read, 
or write English it was necessary for the menu to be 
written in several languages for them, and I soon picked 
up a smattering of the different tongues. 

They had all been given farewell parties before they 
left their native lands and, judging from what happened 
after the ship began to roll, they must certainly have 
drunk their share of the native red wine. Most of the 
women wore gaily coloured shawls around their heads, 
and the men usually carried some sort of musical instru- 
ment. They often danced on deck when the weather 
permitted. Children were plentiful! 

We had placed the twenty-four bottles which Harry's 
brother had brought on board in the stow behind the 
toilet, using bath towels soaked in ‘bug juice’—a noxious 
fluid used to destroy vermin—to protect the bottles against 
the rolling of the ship. Harry explained the use of the 
‘bug juice,” telling me that it offset the odour of the 
liquor in the case of a bottle getting smashed. 

We arrived at New York on Monday and tied up at our 
usual berth. Harry pointed out several men dressed in 
stevedore clothes, telling me that they were U.S. Federal 
Agents searching for any contraband. I kept a wary eye 
on them until they left the ship carrying two sacks, for 
they had been successful in the firemen’s quarters, though 
unable to find the man responsible. 

We dressed that evening and spent an hour or so in a 
small speak-easy not far from the ship. It was just a base- 
ment room with no bar, selling only beer, and run by a 
fellow called “Dutch” Joe by reason of his nationality. 
Harry left about 10.30, and, coming back, said everything 
was O.K, He had evidently found a ‘right guy.’ We 
hailed a taxi, and the procedure of the previous occasion 
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was adopted. Now that ] knew more about this racket 
I felt much more nervous, for patrol cars, I was told, had 
an uncanny knack of appearing suddenly. Harry came 
through the gate, and we were soon on our way up- 
town, 

Business with Tyler completed, we took a table and 
proceeded to buy back the liquor we had imported, at 
speak-casy prices. It was then that I met Charley Thomas; 
I was to know him well in later years, An Englishman, 
tall, dark-eyed, and good-looking, he had deserted his 
ship some two years previously, and was now a bedroom 
steward in an American company whose ships went to the 
West Indies, Havana, and Bermuda. He too bootlegged, 
supplying Tyler with twice as much as Harry and I did, 
1 liked him as soon as Tyler introduced me, and we soon 
discovered that we both came from the same town. 
Without being superior he had an indefinable air of 
knowledge, an atmosphere of experience that greatly 
appealed to me. He was some three years older than 
myself, and his residence in America had “wised him up,” 
as he put it, and he held no high regard for English ships 
and their system of working or their rates of pay. 

He was a cool, level-headed fellow—a characteristic 
that I knew I did not possess. I soon had a demonstration 
of his calmness in a tight spot. A man who had been 
drinking at the bar and talking to all and sundry in loud 
tones left the bar and made for the toilet. To do this he 
had to pass by our table. He stumbled over my foot, and 
it was only Thomas’s quickly outstretched hand that 
prevented him from falling over. I apologized, but the 
drink had put the man in an aggressive mood. 

“Who the hell do you think you’re pushing?” he 
demanded, glaring down at Thomas. Charley eyed him 
quietly, then denied pushing him, saying that he had 
prevented him from falling. 
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“You pushed me, I tell ya!" asserted the drunk. “I 
ought tah bust ya in the jaw.” 

Charley ignored him, picking up his glass and drinking, 
quite at ease. The drunk suddenly reached out and, 
snatching up a ginger-ale bottle from the table, raised it 
above his head in a threatening attitude. Harry and 1 
started to our feet, but a swift warning look from Thomas 
stopped us. We would have been too late anyway. 
Thomas looked the man full in the face, and continued to 
do so. I held my breath, expecting any second to see the 
bottle come crashing down on Charley’s head, but it 
didn’t, Under the calm gaze the man wavered, the bottle 
was lowered, and, putting it back on the table, he stag- 
gered out to the toilet. I gave a deep sigh of relief, 
echoed by Harry. 

“That was pretty close, Thomas,” J said. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “Sitting down, I had no chance to 
dodge it.” 

Tyler came round the bar bringing fresh drinks and 
complimented Charley on his coolness, thanking him for 
not starting a fight. Thomas smiled. 

“That’s O.K, That’s why I didn’t clout him in the 
first place.” 

Promising to see him again, Harry and I went back 
aboard, the money in my wallet giving me a very pleasant 
sensation and causing me to wonder if there were not 
other ways of making a living than cleaning out toilets. 

At lunch the next day Harry drew me to one side and 
showed me a letter, It was from a girl, asking him to 
come to a party and bring a friend. 

“Met her crossing on this packet about two years ago,” 
Harry explained. “She’s a very nice kid. Coming along?” 

“You bet, Any other girls there?” 

“Whenever I’ve been up there I’ve always met plenty. 
O.K., then, hey?” 
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Just before leaving the ship Harry gave me a flat pint 
bottle of Scotch, telling me to put it down my sock and 
secure it by my suspender. J felt a bit nervous, but after 
last night did not care to say so. We walked down the 
gangway and out to the gates, my leg feeling as big as a 
barrel of beer. I soon saw why Harry knew I would 
be O.K. The guard at the gate weighed about sixteen 
stonc, and though he ran his hands over our hips and 
under our arms he was far too fat to get down any farther. 
Once outside Harry entered a ‘phone booth, and came 
out smiling. 

“O.K., Dave. There’s a right bunch up there by the 
sound of it.” 

Signalling a taxi, he gave an address in Lexington 
Avenue, [t was a modern apartment building, and, taking 
the lift to the seventh floor, we walked along the softly 
carpeted corridor till Harry stopped at a door and 
knocked, As we stood there I could hear dance music, 
laughter, and clinking glasses, so 1 was not surprised at the 
scene inside. A tall blonde girl opened the door, squealed 
“Har-r-ree!” and threw her arms around his neck. A 
cushion came sailing out and hit me full in the face. 
Immediately the blonde was all apologies, taking my arm 
and leading me into the room. There were about two 
dozen couples in the room; the carpet was rolled up, and 
most of them were dancing to the radio. The blonde, 
whose name, | found, was Jean, sat us down on a deep 
settee and gave us rye whisky and ginger-ale in tall glasses. 

“Mcet my sister,” she said. 

I doubted if this dark-eyed, black-haired, olive-com- 
plexioned girl could be the sister of the fair Jean, but 
Harry murmured that you could never be sure of anything 
about women these days. The dark girl sat between Harry 
and me asking us how the trip was, adding that she was 
going to England herself next year. 
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“To live?” | asked. 

“Nunno, just a vacation.” I noticed what lovely teeth 
she possessed, and her smile was charming. Would she 
dance? 

“Sure.” She swayed to the music, real rhythm in her 
movements. “What’s your name?" 

“Marlowe—Dave Marlowe. And yours?” 

“I'm Jean’s sister, Lola.” It somehow seemed to suit 
her. 

I saw Harry beckoning me, and, taking Lola’s hand, we 
followed him into the little kitchen. He had already 
uncorked his bottle and had four drinks poured out, Jean 
poured in the ginger-ale, “That’s real stuff,” remarked 
Harry, “Not your bootleg hootch.” 

Jean was indignant. “You listen to me, Harry Watson. 
My bootlegger gives me the best stuff in town. It’s right 
off the boat.” 

Harry laughed, pulled her to him, and kissed her. 
“Sure it is, darling. The only difference is that ours is 
carried off and yours is scraped off.” He ran out of the 
room with Jean in pursuit, poising a bottle for action. 

The party began to get rough. We calmed down a fight, 
stopped a girl from throwing empty bottles out of the 
window, and found her a few minutes later smashing 
glasses on the floor, She did all this with the most amusing 
melancholy air and a very serious face. By twos and fours 
the people began to leave, all assuring Jean and Lola that 
they had had a marvellous time, Judging by the state of 
the apartment, they had! 

Harry discovered that there was nothing left to drink, 
but I still had my pint of Scotch and got it out, the rest 
heaping blessings upon me. Jean had drunk plenty, and 
it was beginning to show on her. Most of her lipstick 
was now on Harry’s face, and she was sitting on his knee, 
busily engaged in giving him what was left. Lola and I 
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were on the settec, and not exactly sitting apart, Suddenly 
Jean jumped up and ran into the bedroom. Lola followed 
her. 

“How do ya feel, Dave?” Harry asked me, 

“Pretty drunk,” I said truthfully. “I’m going to have a 
hell of a head in the morning. What time is it, Harry?” 

“Oh, around three, Who cares, anyway?” 

Lola came in saying that Jean wanted to see Harry in 
the bedroom, and she sat beside me on the settee asking 
many questions about England and the best places to visit, 
and inquiring about the hotel rates and other things. She 
wanted to know if] would be in England the next summer. 
As I did not know I could not tell her, Harry returned 
saying that Jean was asleep, so we finished off the Scotch, 
and alter eas Lola to come up again before we left 
we caught a cab back to the ship. I awoke the next 
morning with a splitting headache, and swore to drink 
only beer in future. 
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MIDDLE-AGED MECCA 
W; left New York on one voyage with the knowledge 


that we were due for a month on the dole, for the 
ship was to be laid up for repairs and the crew were to 
be paid off. I was glad enough to be with my people for 
Christmas, but cash was very short, so I arrived home 
with rather mixed feelings. 

My brother, who was working at a Bournemouth hotel, 
came to see me and suggested that J should try for a job 
as temporary waiter during the holidays. “Plenty of jobs 
going, and the hotels all want men,” he told me. 

So I went back with him, and the next morning ] was 
sitting on a hard chair in the Servants’ Agency. 
The room was musty; the walls were hung with insurance 
companies’ calendars, age-yellowed photographs of hotel! 
staffs, and a fly-spotted list of rules governing employment 
agencies; yet it had one good feature—it was indoors out 
of the rain, I sat there taking stock of the rest of the 
crowd and keeping my ears open to their remarks; for 
though hotels are not very different from ships they vary 
a lot in many small ways that are known only to the 
staff. The men all seemed to agree that hotel life was 
lousy. 

The agent came out of his office, and, leaving our seats, 
we crowded up to the barrier. He had a list in his hand 
and surveyed us with an approving eye. 

“Brogatti.” He spoke to an Italian standing beside me. 
“Weren’t you at the this summer?” 

“Tha’s right, Mr Ellery.” 

“Any good?” 
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“Well"—the Italian shrugged his shoulders, spread out 
his hands—‘no too bad.” 

“Want to go there for five days? Six bob a day. Cost 
you four bob.” 

“Tha’s all right.” 

After the Italian had left the agent looked again at his 
list, then spoke to me. 

“What's your name?” 

I told him. 

“Waiter?” 

1 nodded. “Used to be,” I lied. “Been at sea for a 
while.” 

“Well, I want two men for the 
day. Want to go?” 

“Sure, I'll take it.” 

He picked another man, and after getting our intro- 
duction cards we set out for the hotel carrying our AF a 
for we were to start the next morning at seven, and the 
manager wanted us to stay there overnight. 

“[ bin at this place before,” my companion informed me. 
“Ya start at scven and finish Gawd knows what time, 
specially the nights they have a dance, There’s one fancy 
dress ball for sure. Wot a life!” 

I made no comment, so he continued: “Ya know, we 
fellers are like a lot of ’ibernatin’ rabbits. We come out 
of our ‘oles in the summer and get back in ’em when 
the winter starts. Then we show up again at Christmas 
like a lot of bloody ghosts.” 

On arrival at the hotel (“Finest position on the South 
Coast, excellent cuisine, lift to all floors, h. & c. in all 
bedrooms, terms mod., reduction in winter rates, night 
porter kept”) we were shown our sleeping quarters. This 
was a half-empty hut a quarter of a mile from the hotel. 
Doubtless it was all right in the summer, but now it was 
not so inviting with the wind taking no notice of the piece 
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of cloth stuffed in a broken window-pane, the choked and 
unusable fireplace, the dampness showing plainly on the 
ceiling, and the feel of the meagre bedclothes. We 
would have to wash and shave in the hotel kitchen, we 
found, for there was no water-supply, owing to pipes 
having burst in a recent frost, and the toilet had long 
ceased to function. The only furniture, apart from the 
two single beds, was an old chest of drawers and two 
chairs—one of them seatless. In lieu of a carpet I spread 
some newspapers on the floor. 

The night porter called us the next morning, and we 
put our razors in our pockets, not intending to shave till 
after we had served breakfast. The Head Waiter showed 
me my tables, and after setting them for breakfast I went 
to try to scrounge a cup of tea from the stillroom maid, 
for we did not get our own meal until after the guests 
had finished. When I re-entered the dining-room I was 
greeted by an elderly dowager, complete with lorgnette, 
strip of black velvet around the neck, high check-bones, 
thin nose, tight lips, old-fashioned brooches, and the 
irritable temper that always completes the ensemble. I 
glanced down at her feet and saw a supercilious-looking 
Pekinese, 1 waited for her to order, but found that there 
were quite a few formalities to be gone through first. 

“Waiter! Take those flowers away: they are not my 
usual ones. And where’s my footstool?” 

“Yes, ma'am. I'll get it, ma’am.” 

“And that window—shut it! Do you want me to catch 
my death of cold?” 

“Yes—tI mean, no, ma’am.” 

“What, kippers again?” Here the lorgnette opened 
with a vicious snap. “Have they no other idea of fish than 
kippers in this place?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t make out the menus, ma’am.” 

She glared at me as if I was some strange insect. 
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“I'm perfectly aware of that, my good man. I’ve lived 
in this hotel for twelve years.” 

“Indeed, ma’am.” 

“See if the chef has any sole. I'll take China tea, and 
don’t forget to heat the cup. Also some Ryvita biscuits. 
They should be on the table.” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

Just as I was turning away—‘Oh, waiter, come back. 
Bring some hot milk and soft bread for my little dog. 
Mumsie mustn’t forget her little Foofie, must she, my pet?” 

The chef scowled when I gave him the order. “Is that 
old down for breakfast already? Blimey,” he growled, 
“my old woman is bad enough, but her- ” 

I got the tea and biscuits, not forgetting to heat the 
cup, and, going back to the table, started to place them 
in front of the lady. I reckoned without the established 
rules of twelve years’ standing, Teapot must go there, 
hot-water jug here, slop-bowl over there, each place being 
indicated by a jab of the dowager’s much-beringed finger. 

“Where’s my glass of hot water?” 

“Hot water, ma'am?” 

“Yes. Hot water. Don't I speak distinctly? I ordered 
some hot water and a glass before I ordered my tea,” 

I expressed deep regret. “I’m so sorry, ma’am, I 
could not have heard you. I'll get it right away.” 

As I returned with the required articles she pointed to 
her teapot. “My tea will be cold by the time I want it. 
Get me a fresh pot.” 

The milk and bread for the dog were now ready, so J 
took them in with the fish, the stillroom maid com- 
menting that I had just the right appearance to make an 
excellent wet nurse for a Pekinese. The lady sent back 
the sole—it was too well done—but the eggs and bacon 
she ordered seemed satisfactory. Not so the milk and 
bread for Foofie. It turned its nose up even higher than 
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nature had done, and blinked its watery eyes in such a 
pathetic way that it brought cries of solicitude from its 
mistress and unspoken comments from me. The chef's 
language when I told him that the dog was to have some 
chopped chicken was a perfect specimen of unrepeatable 
profanity. After J had hunted all over the room for her 
special marmalade—“My daughter sends it to me, my 
dear. So sweet of her, don’t you think?” busied myself 
waiting on other visitors to this Mecca of the Middle-aged. 

There were about sixty people staying at the hotel, 
and besides my companion and myself there were four 
permanent waiters and the Head Waiter, who served the 
wines, The majority of the guests were only staying for 
the holidays, most of them returning to London before 
the New Year. They were a fairly jolly crowd, mainly 
concerned with enjoying themselves, but the all-the-year- 
round residents did not mix with them very much, 
seeming to disapprove of their gaiety. I wondered slightly 
at this attitude, for the hotel could never have kept open 
but for the holiday crowd. 

A small table for one, just inside the door, was reserved 
for the Colonel, I was told, and it was included in my 
‘station.’ Presently the old gentleman came in, wheezing 
and blowing, his face red with the exertion of getting his 
gouty leg downstairs, walking with the aid of two sticks. 
1 helped him into his chair, and he stuck out his leg while 
I fixed a footstool under it. “Got that up in the Hills,” 
he informed me. I waited three minutes while the 
Colonel tried to choose between devilled kidneys and 
calves’ liver. 

We had our own meal in the pantry, not having time 
to go to the staff hall. The Head Waiter went off duty, 
leaving us to change cloths, sweep the room, lay the tables 
for lunch, and do such odd jobs as making salad dressings, 
fixing a long table for the cold buffet, and polishing the 
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plates that were to go on it. In the basement next to the 
boiler-room we were lucky to find a small wash-place, 
so we shaved and got ready for lunch, 

I had taken a violent dislike to the Pekinese, and man- 
aged to tread hard on its tail while I was serving the 
dowager, apologizing profusely for doing so, After lunch 
we descended to a dank, cheerless room in the basement, 
furnished with an oilcloth-covered table and a few chairs; 
a menu card with the words “Staff Hall” printed on the 
back was pinned on the door. Two chambermaids were 
picking disconsolately at plates containing something that 
they said was beef, looked like mutton, and probably was 
neither, They showed good sense by eating only the 
soggy potatoes and the cabbage, giving the meat to a large 
black cat whose digestion, they told me, equalled an 
ostrich’s, My companion had warned me about the food 
supplied to the staff, so during the meal I stole a piece 
of veal pie, wrapped it in a paper serviette, and put it in 
my tail-pocket, The girls said that the manageress often 
paid surprise visits to the staff hall, especially during our 
meal-times, so I ate it quickly. 

One of the permanent waiters and I were to stay that 
afternoon serving teas, so after our meal we busied our- 
selves setting smal} tables in the lounge with cloths, cups 
and saucers, and slop-basins with the sugar-bowls inside 
them. We then retired to the pantry for a smoke. 

“How long you bin here?” I asked my fellow-worker. 

“About eight months. I’m fed up with the job, but 
what’s the use of changing? They’re all the same,” he 
answered moodily. 

“Ever go to sea?” 

“Packed it up when I got married, and I think I'll go 
back to it, At least, you do get a few days off each trip, 
but all you get in these places is one lousy half-day a 
week, And sometimes not that.” 
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“How about in the season?” 

He laughed scornfully. “Some hopes of a half-day then, 
with the house full! I’ve bin in four or five hotels down 
here and never had a half-day in the summer yet. Seven 
days a week, fourteen hours a day. Course, you get a 
week or ten days off in the slack season if you stay in a 
place over a twelve-month, but, blimey, who can stick a 
job that long? There goes the bell,” he added. “Bet it’s 
the old pest. It’s her usual time.” 

1 went into the lounge and found the dowager sitting 
at a table with another lady who might easily have been 
her twin sister. Foofie had a chair to himself. The two 
ladies stopped talking just long enough to give me the 
order: China tea for two, thin bread, and buttered toast— 
must be hot, 

“As I was saying only yesterday to a deah friend of 
mine, this town is getting so common, my deah, Those 
perfectly ghastly trippers every summer are simply unbear- 
able; something must be done, and I think . . .” 

“Who was it? The old trout?” my companion asked me, 
as I re-entered the pantry. I nodded. 

“Two of ’em.” 

“Don’t forget to heat the cups.” 

“I won’t.” 

The dowager poured the tea. 

“Do you take sugar, my deah? No. Well, one owes it 
to oneself to study one’s figure, doesn’t one? By the way, 
do you think there can be any truth in what is being said 
about that very nice young doctor in Road and the 
girl who works as his nurse? J never listen to such stories 
myself, but one can’t help hearing . . .” 

‘We washed the dirty cups and saucers and emptied the 
teapots; then I called the other waiters to come on duty 
and serve dinner. The meal over, we placed bridge tables 
in the lounge and carried in extra chairs from the dining- 
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room. We washed the glasses after dinner, and, leaving 
one man on duty till eleven, we got away by ten and 
walked through the rain to our hut. 

We arrived rather wet, and as there was no fire hung 
our clothes over the ends of our beds to dry. 1 slept well 
until about four o’clock, then got up to move my bed in 
order to dodge the rain, which was leaking in from the 
roof, and it seemed that 1 was barely asleep again before 
1 was roused to begin work once more. 

it was Christmas Day, so some people wished me the 
compliments of the season, the Colonel gave me twenty 
Cigarettes, and the dowager gave me her usual order. 
At lunch-time some new people arrived; they were late, 
and I soon began to wish they had never come at all. 
They were a man and wife who always patronized the 
hotel in summer, and nothing was too good for them. 
The Head Waiter was constantly at the table, washing his 
hands, his smile permanently fixed, and if the least little 
thing did not suit back it went to the kitchen, 

“What’s the big idea?” I asked one of the permanent 
staff. 
“He’s all right. You’re good for ten bob there. Comes 
down every summer, but he’ll give you an awful run 
around,” 

What with the dowager and the Colonel, to say nothing 
of the other people I had to wait on, I was stepping fast 
already, and now these two had to come. We had turkey 
legs for our Christmas dinner, and, though they were a 
bit cold on account of the steamer not working properly, 
we understood and did not growl too much. I was off 
duty till dinner, so in preference to my cold and cheerless 
bedroom I sat in a deserted tea-room till it was time to 
go back. During dinner the wireless relayed a programme 
of carols, and afterwards the guests sat in the lounge 
playing cards—or just sitting. 

go 
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On Boxing Day the staff stayed on duty all day in order 
to get ready for the fancy dress ball. After lunch the 
dining-room carpet was rolled up and taken outside, and 
a small bandstand and a piano were brought in from the 
lounge. All the tables were ranged round the walls, 
leaving space for dancing, and were decorated with paper 
hats, tin blowers, and streamers. The dowager went to 
her room after dinner, but the Colonel stayed on to see 
the fun. 

The ball was a huge success. Two young people won 
the first prize for attending as Romeo and Juliet, the chef 
lent some one his hat and coat, and the big man who came 
every year blacked his face and made a spectacular entrance 
carrying a banjo and singing a minstrel song, Even the 
old Colonel joined in the fun, wearing a paper hat 
decorated with a skull and crossbones which well suited 
his red face and drooping semi-white moustache. Jock’s 
Rhythm Boys played continuously till 2 a.m., and every- 
body applauded them vigorously after they had finally 
played “the King.” 

We cleared away the dirty glasses and ash-trays, relaid 
the carpet, and went to bed. I was tired and my legs 
ached, for I had had no rest all day; but a few beers that 
I bad consumed during the evening made me sleep well 
despite a new leak in the roof. 

Everybody was late for breakfast except the dowager, 
who responded to the good-mornings with a chilly smile. 
The Colonel received a very frigid glare through the 
lorgnette. As the majority of the people were leaving, 
the other extra and I] were told that we would not be 
required after lunch, and I tactfully informed my people 
of this. A party of four yielded fifteen shillings, the man 
and wife gave me the tip I had been told to expect, the 
Colonel two half-crowns. Upon my informing the - 
dowager that the pleasure of waiting on her was henceforth 
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to be denied me she fumbled in her bag, and then said 
she would send the maid to me. The girl brought me 
one shilling, telling me that I was damned lucky! 

I caught the train back home and registered on the dole 
until the ship was ready. I was glad to be back on her, 
for most of the old crowd had rejoined. 
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| ie went on quite smoothly after this short break. I 
‘was promoted to the cabin class, and Harry and J carried 
our liquor regularly, never taking more than we could 
handle. 1 was glad to see Lola again, and Harry kidded me 
greatly when he saw some snaps she had given me. She 
was working for a contractor, and one trip she gave us a 
large order for him, saying that she was going to appoint 
herself our American agent. 

Sometimes we had to get the liquor ashore without 
the aid of an obliging customs man. This was where the 
chances that Harry had spoken of came in, and he was not 
exaggerating when he said it was risky, Under the keen 
eye of the guards at the gate it was ticklish work, for it 
meant strolling casually (while quaking inwardly) through 
the pier entrance in our working togs as if we were going 
to the café opposite, and taking a chance on the guards’ 
searching us and finding the flat pint bottles under our 
belts, in our socks, or tied under our armpits. There 
was a tiny cigar-store in the street leading from the docks, 
owned by a Jew who used to take care of the stuff while 
we went aboard for more. It was rare, though, that in 
the four days we were in port a guard whom we knew was 
not put on duty. 

Winter in Hamburg was no picnic; the cold was 
intense. New York was no better. We had some very 
bad weather across the Atlantic to contend with, and 
once stood by a sinking cargo-boat for four hours until 
another ship took off her crew. I was due for leave after 
the first year’s service, and was to go ashore at Plymouth 
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and rejoin her at Southampton on her return from 
Hamburg. It was near Christmas, and I looked forward 
to it. On Christmas morning a Pole who was being 
deported in order to be tried for murder in his native 
land broke out of his cabin and jumped overboard. The 
ship hove to, a boat was lowered and put out, but it only 
succeeded in finding the lifebuoy which had been thrown 
to him. This delayed us so long that when we got to 
Plymouth it was too late to catch the train for home. 
I decided to forgo my leave till next trip, lost my savings 
at cards, and it was nearly six years before I saw Mother. 
Something seemed to happen each time I prepared to go. 
Only so many could leave each trip, and I had missed my 
turn. Often the weather was too bad, and we did not 
call at Plymouth at all. 

I was spending my pay at both ends, eo | and 
New York, and although I did quite well from the boot- 
legging it all seemed to go. Taking Lola out each trip 
taught me that New York is not a cheap place for amuse- 
ments, and as Harry and I were ‘in the racket’ everybody 
seemed to think that we were making much more money 
than we really were. 

Our old stow had long since been discovered, and as I 
was now Doctor’s Steward I hid the bottles in the 
Doctor’s bunk, This was the usual cabin bunk shaped 
like a long box, the springs fastened across the top, and 
underneath were the drawers for his clothes. It only 
sagged in the middle when the Doctor lay on it, and there 
was plenty of room at each end to spare. 

Towards the end of the second year we got the news 
that the Line was discontinuing the Hamburg service and 
the ship was to be laid up for a while. We were all rather 
gloomy on the last trip to New York, for being away from 
England and having to make the ship our permanent home 
had drawn us all together, and we knew each other more 
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intimately than would have been the case had the ship 
stayed in England and the crew disbanded after each trip. 
We broke the news to the girls when we arrived in New 
York, and they wanted to know if we could get another 
ship together. This was more than we could say; it 
depended a lot on the shore superintendent at South- 
ampton. 

Harry, who was now Purser’s Steward, came up to the 
surgery next day, excited and in a hurry. 

“Listen, Dave! I’ve just heard the Dip [Assistant 
Purser] talking on the phone. They want some men over 
on the . How about a transfer?” 

The —— was another of the company’s boats, which 
cruised from New York to Halifax and Bermuda. ‘Whoopee 
cruises’ they were called, and we had heard that the boys 
were doing very well. I hesitated, for I had no clean shirts 
and my uniform was none too good for a first-class ship 
like the ——. 

“Come on,” Harry urged me. “This one lays up, as you 
know. It’s winter, and you may not get a ship till spring. 
If we go cruising it’ll see us through fine; and,” he added 
slyly, “you’ll be in New York every week instead of every 
month,” 

His reasoning, the last part no less than the first, decided 
me; we saw the Purser, and soon were carrying our bags 
aboard the other ship. She was a luxurious sixteen- 
thousand-tonner built for cruising, with a swimming-pool 
and every conceivable luxury for those who could afford 
it. Her size made not one bit of difference to her glory 
holes, however, but I was well used to them by this time 
and took no notice. 1 took a lot of notice, though, of the 
extra work. I was in her for seven months, and I’m sure 
I never got more than five hours’ sleep any night. Called 
at 5 A.M., we started at ¢.30 on the ‘broach’—that is, 
stocking the bars with wines, spirits, and barrels of beer. 
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It was rightly called a whoopee cruise, and the size of the 
broach proved it. Then a scrub-out in the dining-saloon, 
and after laying the tables we were left with about fifteen 
minutes before breakfast for a wash, shave, and change. 
It was a ‘double sitting’ every trip, breakfast starting at 
7.45 and finishing any time. I got my meals how and 
when I could. There was no time to do a proper silver 
‘strap-up’ after each meal, but 1 soon solved this problem 
by keeping a silver champagne-bucket filled with soapy 
water under my table and rinsing my silver as 1 took away 
the dirty plates. If at unch-time a fork had a little egg 
still adhering between the prongs—well, the only thing 
missing was the bacon! After breakfast we were supposed 
to get a break, but somebody had a bright idea, and we 
were put on carrying flour down to the baker’s shop. 
We served teas every afternoon, and on alternate nights 
stayed on till 2 A.M. for the cabaret. Perhaps there would 
be a concert in the lounge, in which case we would carry 
all the saloon chairs up there to make up the required 
number, The whoopee cruises were popular with every- 
body except the crew. We always docked in New York 
on Fridays and left midday on Saturday, This meant 
loading stores Friday night until ten or eleven, working 
by the light of the ‘cluster lights’ hanging over the gang- 
way. Once I was put to storing fruit in the refrigerator, 
and worked for two hours in a temperature far below 
zero. The Second Steward in charge of us turned out to 
be one of the best ‘doosers’ I have ever sailed with, often 
giving us a beer when we finished and always seeing that 
we had a cup of hot coffee while we worked. We did not 
feel very much like going ashore after we finished. We 
made good money, but how we earned it! 

The passengers were very different from those who 
travelled on the Hamburg service. They were out for a 
good time and got it. ‘Sugar daddies’ and their inevitable 
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blondes were plentiful. We were about a hundred miles 
from Halifax one morning when a typical ‘big butter-and- 
egg man’ staggered in and plumped himself down at my 
table. 

“Black cawfee and dry toast,” he growled at me. I 

knew my people would not be down for a while, so | got 
it for him. He drank the coffee and crumbled the toast. 
Then, “Gimme a check and call me a cab.” I stared; 
then, looking round, saw his ‘secretary’ coming into the 
saloon, I tore amenu in half, wrote “$2” on it, and, telling 
him the cab was waiting, beckoned the girl. He gave 
me three dollars and left quite peaceably, leaning on her 
arm. 
Whenever I got the chance railed at Harry for getting 
me to come on this workhouse, There was very little 
chance to bootleg, for we could do nothing in Halifax 
and did not go alongside at Bermuda; we anchored in 
Murray’s Anchorage, and the passengers went ashore by 
tender, It was no use going home now, though, for we 
were sure to be out of work, so we just carried on. For 
seven long, weary months we slaved: stores, broach, 
scrub-outs, strap-ups, meals—a deadening, heartbreaking, 
wearying round of toil. I got sick and fed up with it, and 
determined to make a change. I had money saved, and 
had often discussed with Harry the possibility of deserting 
the ship and working ashore. I did not really care for the 
idea, for once a man ‘jumps’ his ship his discharge book 
is ‘blacked,’ and if [ were to get caught and deported it 
would be a hard job to get another ship. 

One night in New York we finished stores a little 
earlier than usual and went to Tyler’s for a drink and a 
change from the glory hole. 

Charley Thomas was there, and we sat drinking and 
telling him what a ‘hardship’ we were on. “You're 
suckers,” he told us. As if he had to! “Why do you guys 
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work and slave your guts out on those lousy lime-juice 
packets? It’s so darned easy to skip. { left ’em four years 
ago, and you don’t catch me going back. No, sir!” 

We drank our beer in moody silence while Charley 
continued, “They don’t work like that in American boats, 
We eat in the room after the people are gone, we don’t 
do stores, we scrub out with mops, not on our benders, 
and we get better pay. What more can a guy ask?” 

“Not much,” we agreed. 

I suddenly made up my mind, “Listen, Charley, is 
there anything doing on your packet?” 

Charley thought for a moment. “Not right now, Dave, 
but I can ask.” 

I turned to Harry, “What do you say, Harry? If we 
can make her are you game to back out?” 

Harry shook his head. “Sorry, Dave, but I can’t. I had 
a letter from home to-day, and the old man is pretty bad. 
I got to go home.” 

I sighed. “Well, it looks as though that’s off, then, 
Charley. Have another beer?” 

All the next trip as I sweated at my work the glowing 
account given me by Thomas haunted me. 

It was finally settled by circumstances that I was totally 
unable to foresee, Every so often the cruise was lengthened 
to enable the ship to go to Havana, When we were at 
Tyler’s place I had mentioned we were going there the 
next trip, and he asked me to bring him some Bacardi 
rum if I possibly could. I said I’d try. We got there late 
at night, and no gangway was put out, for the passengers 
would not go ashore till the next day and the Skipper 
was taking no chances of having to bail his crew out of 
gaol before he could sail. Harry and I, still in uniform, 
sat on the after deck looking at the inviting lights of the 
city and scheming how to get ashore. There was only 
one way—down the ropes! Harry knew the town well 
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and teased me with tempting visions of the delights it 
offered, Also I had the rum to get. 

The tide was in, the ship fairly high in the water, and 
the ropes would not be too hard to climb down. The 
fact that I could not swim made me pause, but I decided 
to forget it. The deck was deserted except for Harry and 
myself as ] swung my leg over the rail, climbed down, 
and, grasping the rope, started to swing ashore. I reached 
the dock gasping, threw my leg around the bollard, and 
climbed on to the quay. Harry soon followed, and we 
ran out of the gate highly delighted with ourselves. It 
was late, and most of the cafés were closed, but we found 
one with its piano still tinkling, and, pushing open the 
door, we discovered three of our fellows inside. Surprised, 
we askéd them how they got there, and were told they 
had used the forward ropes. We sat drinking Bacardi rum, 
by far the finest spirit I have ever tasted and also one of 
the strongest. Mixed with orange and lemon juice, sugar, 
and well shaken in ice, it was irresistible. Two girls did a 
native dance which we cheered and encored, and I refused 
an invitation to go upstairs with one. But one of the 
boys did not. For two hours or so we enjoyed ourselves, 
and then I bought two bottles of Bacardi and we set out 
for the ship. 

On the dockside it was pitch-black, except for the 
lights from the ship, most of which had been extinguished. 
We held a whispered debate as to whether we should use 
the forward or the after ropes, but finally decided to use 
both—Harry and I the way we came, and the others their 
route. By now the tide had gone out and the ropes were 
sagging a bit. Harry took one bottle, fixed it under his 
belt, and began to climb aboard. He made it all right, the 
rope sagging badly; I started to follow. Whether Harry 
was more powerful than I or had drunk less ll never 
know, but I soon began to tire. The side of the ship 
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appeared to be a million miles away, my arms seemed to be 
pulling themselves out of their sockets, and my body to 
weigh a ton. I carried on, gasping, knowing I could not 
make it, but not daring to stop. Harry saw it was hope- 
less, and called down to me to swing up my legs, wrap 
them around the rope, and ease my way aboard. I tried 
it, swung up my legs, let go my hands, and went head first 
into the water. I swear I touched the bottom of the 
Atlantic before coming to the surface. I threshed the 
water, vainly trying to dislodge the bottle from my waist. 
The men who had gone up by the forward ropes appeared 
beside Harry, and one unhooked and threw over a lifebuoy. 

“Can you swim? one of them shouted, and I just 
managed to gulp a water-choked “No!” when the lifebuoy 
hit me on the head, sending me under again. 

As I came to the surface a pair of hands gripped my 
shoulders, and Harry’s “O.K., Dave, don’t struggle!” was 
the sweetest music I have ever heard. He had made the 
thirty-foot dive in pitch-darkness, with no more than 
twelve feet separating the ship from the stone quay. 
Holding me by the collar, he swam slowly to one of the 
ship’s ropes that hung low and touched the water. We 
both hung on, gasping and blowing the sea-water from 
our lungs. 

“Can’t you swim at all, Dave?" he asked me, and, dark 
as it was, I saw he was grinning. 

“No!” 

“Well, it’s a bloody fine time to find that out! Now’s 
your chance to learn, old boy.” 

The man on deck had raised the alarm, and now there 
were quite a few people on the deck, and a gangway was 
quickly pushed out. I could see the Second Steward and 
the Chief Officer, both minus coats, coming along the 
dock, followed by a small crowd of the crew. A sailor 
had a rope, and, leaving me to hang on, Harry swam to the 
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dockside and returned with it, He passed the looped end 
over my shoulders, and the sailor pulled. As J neared the 
stone quay I heard the Chief Officer warn the sailor not 
to pull me in too quickly or my head would hit the quay. 
The sailor evidently did not hear, for as I neared the dock 
I rolled over on my back and my head crashed hard against 
the concrete. Half dazed, still with a considerable 
quantity of sea-water inside my stomach and the bottle 
outside it, I was hauled up like a sack of wet grain. 

I stood gasping on the dock, under the stern gaze of 
the officers, while Harry was brought up. I hardly 
recognized the usually kindly face of the Second Steward. 

“I’ve told you before about this tomfoolery, Marlowe,” 
he thundered. “You know you have no right to sit on 
the rails.” 

I was bewildered. “But I—I——” 

Harry kicked me hard on the ankle. “Sorry, sir, but it 
was an accident, It won’t happen again, sir, Come on, 
Dave,” and, gripping me by the arm, he hurried me aboard 
and down to the glory hole. 

We quickly changed out of our wet clothes, sincerely 
grateful to the Second Steward for his unexpected cloaking 
of our misdeeds. We opened a bottle of the rum and, 
joined by several of the boys, including the one who had 
thrown the lifebuoy, we soon finished it off. 

“You'll be on the bridge to-morrow, Dave,” they all 

eed, 

After they had gone I tried to thank Harry for what he 
had done, but he just laughed, advising me to learn to 
swim. We were still chilly from our immersion, and I 
decided that Tyler would understand when he did not 
get his bottles. It was late before we finally went to bed, 
and I only have a hazy recollection of doing so. 

The news of my exploit had got around among the 
passengers, and they grinned at me the next morning. 
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I presume the Second Steward had fixed things, for I was 
not required to go on the bridge. However, I was not to 
go unpunished. Two days before we reached New York 
T was in the crockery locker helping to sort crockery, 
when the Second Steward’s writer came in and called me. 
He had been on the Hamburg boat with me, and 1 knew 
him well. He held a paper in his hand, which he unfolded 
as he spoke. 

“Listen, Dave, 1 shouldn’t be showing you this, but I 
didn’t want it to catch you by surprise. The Second tried 
to hold you, but they wouldn’t stand for it. You're 
passed out.” 

I looked at the paper and saw it was an order for me 
and some others to be transferred and sent home by the 
——. “It’s O.K., Smithy. I didn’t expect to get away 
with it, Thanks for letting me know.” 

I told Harry the news, and he took it worse than did. 
Some hard thinking had to be done before I got to New 
York, but I decided to get on the ‘phone to Thomas’s 
ship, which I knew would be in dock when we arrived. 

On our arrival I immediately got into touch with 
Thomas and explained the situation to him, and he told 
me to call him again later. I did so, and he said there was 
a job for me and I was to join in the morning. I told 
Harry as I packed my bag. My transferring was lucky in a 
way, for I would have a pass to take all my clothes through 
the gates in order to get to the other ship which was to 
take me home. All I had to do was jump into a cab and 
go up to Thomas’s boat. I would lose my seaman’s book, 
but I was not worried, as American ships give paper dis- 
charges. I shook hands with Harry, very reluctant to 
leave him, but he would not ‘jump,’ and, knowing how 
ill his father was, I did not press him. Maybe some time 
in the future... 

_He got two bottles of Bass and we had a last drink 
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together, for unless our ships’ sailings coincided it was 
doubtful when we would meet again. He carried my bag 
out of the docks and walked along until we were out of 
sight of the guards. I called a taxi, we shook hands once 
more, and he stood watching till the cab turned a corner 
and passed out of sight. 
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Cr met me at the gangway, and ] took my bag 
aboard my new ship. She was not very big, about 
gooo tons—not so big as my old Hamburg boat—but I 
liked her right away. There was a free-and-easiness in 
the manner of the boys in the glory hole; they greeted me 
with an air of comradeship, and I responded automatically 
to the atmosphere that pervaded the ship. 

I went to report at the Second Steward’s office, expect- 
ing to be asked a lot of questions regarding my experience, 
though Charley had told me he had already explained to 
the Dooser that I could not produce a discharge book. 
I knocked on the door, a voice bade me “Come in,” and 
I entered to find the Second in his shirtsleeves, cap on 
the back of his head, collar loosened, sitting at a small 
desk, A glass of beer stood at his elbow, and several 
empty bottles lay in the wastepaper-basket. He leaned 
back in his chair, lit a cigarette, and asked me who I 
was. 
“Marlowe, sir. Just joining.” 

He looked at a pad in front of him. “Ob, yes. From 
the 

*“That’s right, sir.” 

“What were you there?” 

“Saloon waiter, sir.” 

He scratched his head with a pencil. “Let me see, 
isn’t old Baily the storekeeper on her? 

“Why, yes, sir.” 

“Ah, I thought so. Damned old rum-hound,” he 
chuckled. 1 stared. This was not the way I was used to 
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hearing Second Stewards converse with anybody of 
inferior rank. “Do you know, Marlowe, it must be all 
of twenty years since I sailed with him. In the old St 
Paul, But that’s before your time,” 

“Yes, sir. I’m afraid it is.” 

“All right, Marlowe, go and report to Mr Henly in the 
saloon, He’ll find you something to do.” 

“Right, sir.” 

Mr Henly, I found, was the Saloon Steward, a position 
that corresponded to Head Waiter. English, he had been 
in American ships for years and looked very well on it. 
He sent me to the Purser’s office, and I signed on at 
sixty dollars a month, a considerable increase on what I 
had been getting. Also, I found all uniform was provided 
except trousers, and this meant quite a saving. 

Most of the stewards were men who had deserted from 
other European lines, and were a mixture of Danes, 
Germans, and a few Frenchmen, but Englishmen pre- 
dominated. Their manner was very different from my 
old shipmates, for they all seemed so sure of themselves, 
so confident that if they did their jobs there was nothing 
to worry about, and if they did get fired what did it 
matter? They spoke quite respectfully to the officers, 
but more as man to man, often omitting the ‘sir,’ a thing 
that would have brought a sharp rebuke on a British ship. 
Yet the work went on just the same; everybody did his 
job, and it certainly produced a far more harmonious 
feeling between officers and men, Until I got used to it 
I always felt a bit strange if the Second Steward borrowed 
a cigarette off me, commented in a friendly manner on 
the ship, or asked me if I liked my job. 

I stayed aboard the first night writing home and fixing 
up my bunk. The glory hole was much the same as in 
any other ship except that only six men lived in it, and 
there was plenty of room to spare. We sailed the next 
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day at noon, and I waved to Harry as he hung over the 
stern of my old ship. 

I got a table of six persons, all Americans, and, having 
waited on so many on the whoopee cruises, was not 
surprised at some of the strange dishes they ordered. 
Citizens of the United States have a distinctive style of 
eating. They dislike fuss, want plenty of ice-water and 
rolls of butter, and do not mind waiting, but what they 
wait for must be good, And they know if it’s good or not, 
whatever some people may say to the contrary. You can 
put as many side-dishes as you like on the table—coleslaw, 
red cabbage, stuffed celery, dill pickles—leave them and 
attend to other people, and when you return they will 
be quite content that you have left them alone, not 
fussing around them while they eat. 

Americans often show an interest in a waiter or steward, 
asking him if he likes the life, where he comes from, and 
so on. In my other ships talking to passengers, apart from 
taking orders, was frowned upon, 

The first morning out from New York one of the 
gentlemen at my table, a bluff Middle-Westerner, finished 
his coffee, and as I lit his cigar asked me if I was English. 
Mr Henly was just passing and smiled at me as I said I was. 

“He’s just joined us, sir,” he said. “He’s from my 
country all right, aren’t you, Marlowe?” 

Habit strong in me, I half retreated from the table, 
“Ye-yes, sir,” I said. 

‘It’s a darned long time since you saw England,” 
remarked the passenger to Mr Henly. 

The Saloon Steward laughed. 

“Well, they’re doing pretty well without me, sir,” he 
replied, nodding at me. 

I soon settled down to this new and easy life so unlike 
the toi] of the whoopee cruises. We carried a small gang 
of men who did the broach, carried all stores, and were 
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paid higher wages than the stewards, for they had no tips 
to depend on. I still had a scrub-out, washing down part 
of the main companionway, and a silver strap-up. Thomas 
was a bedroom steward and had a2 wine station in the 
saloon during meals, serving wines only. He had not 
lied to me, for we all sat down to our food in the saloon 
after the passengers had finished. I found this a great relief 
from having to clear away dirty plates from any old side- 
board and eat standing up. The ship was engaged on the 
West Indian service, touching at all the islands right down 
to Trinidad and again coming back; but for three months 
of the year she was engaged on the New York-Bermuda 
service, and when I joined her there were about six weeks 
to go before she returned to the West Indian run, Despite 
the general harmony existing among the crew the presence 
of different nationalities made it desirable for one to be 
able to hold one’s own. Some of the Americanized 
members considered it almost a duty to ‘kid’ a new- 
comer, and J soon got my first taste of it. A lot depends 
on how you shape up to this kidding, for it’s no good 
getting angry with your tormentors—they will only take 
the greater delight in picking on you. It’s up to you to 
show that you can give as much as you get. Charley had 
warned me about this, and I was on my guard when a 
man picked up my hat, noted the English trade-mark 
inside, and tossed it back on my bunk. 

“Limey,” he said, in a contemptuous tone. 

“Well, what about it? I asked. 

“They can’t make hats,” he asserted. “Try buying a 
Stetson. That’s a real hat.” 

“Guess they have to make a pretty big one for you, 
don’t they?” I said. He looked at me, a slow grin lifting 
the corners of his rather sardonic mouth. 

“M-m-m, not bad,” he commented, and nobody kidded 
me after that. 
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The next morning after breakfast 1 was doing my scrub- 
out and had partially dried the small square half-way 
down, when a crowd of the boys started to walk over it. 
This is a cardinal sin in any ship, for it’s bad enough to 
have passengers treading over your half-dried work, 
leaving marks on it, but the crew are supposed to have 
more sense. 

“Hey!” I protested. “What’s the big idea?” 

“Shut up, you, and get that bucket out of the way,” a 
steward growled at me. I immediately sensed that some- 
thing was wrong, and did as I was told. The men passed 
me carrying some one between them who was moaning 
faintly, Blood was dripping from his back, and a red trai] 
of spots marked his passage up the companionway. 
Charley stood at the bottom, slowly shaking his head. 
IT ran down and caught his arm. 

“What’s the trouble, Charley? Somebody get hurt?” 

“Yes, it’s Billy Moore,” he told me. “That bastard spig 
dishwasher threw an ice-pick at him because Billy bor- 
rowed a swab without asking. Got him in the kidneys, 
1 think.” 

“What about the dishwasher” 

“He'll get logged, but just wait till the boys catch 
him ashore! He knows what to expect.” 

I washed away the bloodstains, feeling a bit sick, for 
I had spoken to Moore a few times, and he seemed a very 
nice fellow, Charley called me after the luncheon strap- 
up, telling me to come down to one of his cabins. It was 
not booked for the voyage, and Charley had moved in 
himself. The bedroom stewards were not supposed to 
sleep in their rooms, but often used one for their own 
convenience. I sat down on the settee, and Charley gave 
me a glass of beer, Then he got right down to business, 

“You and Harry haven’t been supplying Tyler with any- 
thing lately, have you?” 
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“Never had the chance, Charley, since coming off the 
Hamburg run.” 

“I thought not. He’s been loading me up with orders 
this last six months, and I can’t do it, Dave. He’s not 
my only customer by a long way, and it’s too much for 
me.” I sensed what was coming, but preferred to let him 
make the offer. 

“How about it, Dave? You wanna work with me?” 

T looked up at him from under my eyebrows and 
grinned. “What do you think, Charley?” 

“O.K. Now how about stows? I’ve got two, but we'll 
need more. Can you find one anywhere?” 

I thought for a minute; then made a suggestion. 

“Saloon deck-head, hey?” Charley rubbed his chin. 
“Not bad.” 

That evening it was my turn to stay on duty till eleven. 
I just had to sit in the saloon in case anyone wanted any- 
thing, but as sandwiches were served in the smoking- 
room I was rarely disturbed. At ro.30 I had to call the 
night watchman. About 9.30 Charley came in with a 
screwdriver. We unscrewed the saloon clock, pulled it 
out, and J put my hand inside, pressing hard against the 
narrow panel to which it was screwed. It gave, and we 
lifted it out, leaving a narrow space just wide enough for 
me to stand in, Squeezing in, I ran my hand around inside 
the deck-head (or ceiling) and found that there was a 
space between it and the steel plates of the deck above. 
It was secured by bolts spaced wide enough for a case of 
Scotch to be put there. Several, if need be. 

“It's a beauty,” I told Charley. 

We replaced the panel, screwed back the clock, and 
got two bottles of beer to celebrate our good luck. 
Charley, I found, was bootlegging to a far greater extent 
than I had imagined. He had a number of customers paying 
him bigger prices than Tyler, but as the speak-easy was a 
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steady market for him he always supplied it with anythuny 
that was wanted. When the ship was on the West Indian 
ron he got his Scotch in Barbados or Trinidad, but much 
preferred to go to Bermuda, for the trip was much shorter 
and he could sell more stuff. He had a good system for 
getting it on board the boat, as he paid his way well 
and never had a slip-up. In Bermuda, he told me, a strict 
watch was kept by the police on all the crew, so that it 
was very dangerous to bring anything aboard on one’s 
person. Therefore he had an agreement with a certain 
hotel porter. The ship docked. regularly on Monday 
morning, and the hotel porters arrived with their 
vehicles to take off the passengers’ luggage for transfer 
to their respective hotel. Charl Charley, fone a bedroom 
steward, had to assist in getting all elite ashore. So he 
had an empty cabin trunk labelled with a fictitious name, 
but addressed always to the same hotel, and his friend the 
porter took it with the rest of the luggage. 

After the ship had been got ready for the next day’s 
sailing the crew were free, and Charley would go to the 
wine store and, buying what he required, would hail a 
cab and take his purchases round to the back entrance of 
the hotel. The porter and he would then pack the liquor 
in the trunk and afterwards change the label for its return 
to the ship with the guests’ luggage from the hotel the 
next morning. As the label bore the number of one of 
the cabins under Charley’s care, he often had the amusing 
satisfaction of seeing other stewards carrying it carefully 
to the cabin to which it was consigned, in the course of 
their regular duty. 

My part consisted mainly of helping him stow it on the 
voyage, getting it off in New York, and delivering it to 
his customers. After the night watchman came on duty 
we got more beer and sat in Charley’s room figuring out 
expenses and profits till quite late. He told me that if his 
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optatis webt off all right for the next six weeks he was 
finishing with the sea, for he would have made enough to 
open a speak-easy of his own. Judging by the amount of 
booze he had on order and our probable profits, | began 
to think that I could do the same! 


Bermuda is beautiful. I never fully appreciated the true 
poetic value of the words 


. «» like a land of dreams, so various, so beautiful, so new 


until J saw them translated for me in the loveliness of this 
delightful island. 

After anchoring for an hour in Murray’s Anchorage, 
St George, to allow some of our passengers to go off by 
tender, we proceeded to Hamilton, the main town on 
the island. Here we were to stay one night. The morning 
sun glinted and sparkled on the clear blue water, pene- 
trating deep into its opalescent depths. 

When I came here on the whoopee cruises we had not 
docked at all, staying barely an hour, so that I had little 
chance to note the rich beauty of the panorama which now 
unfolded before me, The slopes covered with a mass of 
white lilies, the freshness and sweetness of the air, the 
whole a galaxy of wonderful colouring—I stood engrossed 
with the glamour of this spectacle. We glided slowly 
through the aptly named Two Rock passage into a wide 
inland bay, the edges of which were fringed with tropical 
trees and here and there quaint little white-roofed cot- 
tages, while in the bay itself stood a number of picturesque 
little islets. As we entered motor-boats came dashing out 
and encircled us, the occupants waving to our passengers 
as they sped by. Slowly we edged alongside the quay, 
which ran parallel with the main street. 

Men in white suits, girls in gay summer frocks, lined 
the dockside, waiting to greet friends among our passengers, 
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for whom lines of old-fashioned horse-drawn c: anything’ 
ready to convey them to their various places of residence. 
There are no motor-cars in Bermuda. 

Immediately opposite the ship, up 2 short flight of iron 
steps, was Stoney’s Bar—strong favourite with the boys. It 
was not surprising, therefore, to see the boys lug a piece 
of baggage on to the dock and then rush up the steps to 
the bar for a quick one and back again to work. I, of 
course, joined the procession, and later learned from Stoney 
that he had started to draw the beer as soon as the ship 
came within sight, for he knew it was the only way to 
cope with the rush. 

Passengers all off, we cleared ship, and by noon were 
free. I found Charley in his room and gave him a hand 
to finish off his work, and then inquired what the pro- 
gramme was to be. 

“First to Morgan’s for the stuff, then we'll go around 
to the hotel and give Snowball a hand to pack it. He’s 
got the trunk.” 

It was blazing hot as we walked away from the ship. 
Charley had lots of white tropical suits, and I was glad 
to borrow one. Morgan, the wine merchant, welcomed 
Charley, and 1 was introduced to him. He was a stout, 
rather jolly man who made most of his money in dealings 
with the boys, and naturally was always glad to see us. 
We got the stuff made up into packages and found that 
we would need two ‘gharries’ to transport it, as we had 
bought a fairly large consignment. Charley got into one, 
and I followed in the other, and so we made our way to 
the hotel. It was pleasant lying back under the gaily 
striped awning and listening to the clop, clop, of the horses’ 
hooves and watching the people as we passed. 

The hotel was a small one overlooking the bay, and we 
drove in through the courtyard and round to the servants’ 
entrance at the back. Charley hailed an elderly negro 
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plans welvashing down a carriage, and he came over to us, 
.eamorung his white teeth in a wide smile and wiping his 
hands on the legs of his dungarees. 

“°Ullo, Massa Charles, yo is all ’cre, then,” 

*’Lo, Snowie, how’s the boy? Charley greeted him 
with a handshake and a slap on the shoulder as he stepped 
down from the cab. 

I saw the coloured man’s eyes on me, and he looked at 
Charley. “Oh, yes, friend of mine, Snowball. This is 
Dave, and he’s O.K. Understand?” 

“Friends o’ yo’s is friends o’ mine, Massa Charley.” 
Then, turning to me, “ ’Ow yo do, suh?” 

1 immediately liked the old man, for there was some- 
thing in the wrinkles radiating from his eyes and the smile 
that he gave me that held a feeling of warmth and friendli- 
ness, In a short time we had stored the liquor in a small 
room; and after Charley had given Snowie instructions 
regarding the morning we left. 

We walked down the dusty road leading back to the 
town, and Charley asked me if 1 would like to go swim- 
ming. I joined in his laughter, for he suddenly remem- 
bered the reason for my jumping my last ship. However, 
we went to Elbow Beach for all that, and as it was quite a 
journey we took another gharry. It was a beautiful stretch 
of sandy beach, the sand being almost pink in colour. 
Charley explained that it was caused by the crumbling of 
a particular kind of pink coral. 

‘We lazed all the afternoon, lying half asleep, lulled by 
the rhythm of the breakers. We went aboard about six 
o’clock to change, for there was a dance at one of the 
hotels, and we intended to be present. Most of the 
hotels hold dances every night, and for some reason there 
is usually a surplus of women in Bermuda, so that the 
boys were welcomed as dancing partners. Although they 
generally behave themselves the hotel proprietors keep a 
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wary eye on them, as occasionally when the boys have 
had a little too much to drink they have forgotten that 
they were not in the glory hole. We were not over- 
popular with the younger residents of Bermuda—that is, 
the male fraternity—as we had a habit of monopolizing 
the best dancers, and this rather irked them. Charley 
told me that a few trips before there had been a miniature 
war on. the island one night on account of this ill-feeling 
between the young bloods of the town and our boys, and 
several of the crew had to be bailed out the next morning. 

We found a table and, ordering beer, looked around for 
dancing partners. There were plenty of all ages, and the 
band, imported from New York, was quite good, so that 
we had a very enjoyable time. How different from 
Hamburg and our dancing partners of St Paulil 1 found 
myself waltzing with the daughter of a prominent New 
York banker and the wife of a Montclair real-estate expert, 
and as both of them seemed to take it for granted that I 
was in Bermuda on holiday I saw no reason to enlighten 
them. 

Charley drew my attention to one of our crew who was 
dancing with a good-looking, dark-haired girl, who looked 
up at him with more than interested eyes. He was taller 
than she, his fair curly head topping hers by about six 
inches. “Why, that’s Anly. He’s a B.R. [bedroom 
steward], isn’t he? 

“His sheds are next to mine,” Charley informed me, 
“and the dame came down with us last trip, travelling 
with her ‘uncle.’” As he said the last word he indicated 
a rather portly gentleman who was nodding over his glass; 
his shirt-front was crumpled, and he appeared more than 
a little drunk, 

“f get it. Is she going back with us?” 

Charley nodded. “And in Anly’s cabins too. He'd 
better watch his step.” 
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The knowledge that we were on duty at six the next 
morning made us leave early. We kept a keen look-out 
for Snowball, and I made a special point of helping Charley 
down to his rooms with our trunk. 

We sailed at eleven, and I was rather embarrassed to 
find the banker’s daughter seated at the next table to the 
one I was serving; but she did not recognize her dancing 
partner of the previous night in the blue-uniformed 
steward who often passed close to her table. 

After lunch as I was on my way to turn in for a rest I 
met the Doctor’s Steward and inquired after Moore. 

“Oh, he’s for the hospital when we get back,” I was 
told. “Him and the other guy!” 

“What other guy?” 

He grinned at me—a wolfish grin. “You didn’t hear, 
huh? Well, the boys did a nice job of work on that dish- 
washer, He won’t throw any more ice-picks for a while, 
believe you me!” 

During the strap-up after dinner I heard the ‘winger’ 
who was on watch asking if anyone would swap a watch 
with him, as he wanted to sit in on a poker school in the 
glory hole. I said I would, and this left Charley and me 
aclear field. As soon as it was quiet I got the screwdriver 
and took out the clock and panel. Charley, carrying four 
bottles at a time, made the trips to and from his cabins, 
while I packed the Scotch in the stow, using saloon table- 
cloths to keep them tight. We got two cases in, then, 
replacing the clock and panel, we went down to Charley’s 
cabin te hide some more. 

One of his cabins was a double suite and contained a 
settee, from the back of which he had cleverly cut away 
the panel and fitted in a ledge that held exactly twenty 
bottles ina row. A torn blanket pasted on the steel plates 
prevented them from clinking, and we wrapped each 
bottle in a cloth soaked with bug-juice. Then next Charley 
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spread some discoloured putty down the seams when we 
replaced the panel, and this made it look very natural and 
apparently untouched. In another cabin he had prised 
up a deck-board; the space below took another two 
cases, Altogether we had about seventy bottles of liquor, 
on which we should realize a profit of about twenty-five 
shillings per bottle. I lay in my bunk that night figuring 
out my ‘cut’ and wondering how much I would need 
before I could run to a car. 

When we turned to the next morning every one was 
smiling at some huge joke. Doyle, a room-mate of mine, 
told me what it was all about. 

“Ya know Anly, the B.R. on C deck?” 

I said 1 did. 

“Well,” he continued, chuckling, “he’s in a bloody fine 
jam. It appears he had a dame in his cabins, and he made 
a date with her for eleven o’clock last night. She’s sup- 
posed to be travelling with her uncle, but that’s a lot of 
hooey. She told Anly that there was some booze in her 
bag and he was to help himself. She’s on deck neckin’ 
with some guy and must have forgotten the date, for 
Anly is waiting so long that he kills the whole bottle and 
falls asleep on her bunk. She brings the guy down to her 
cabin, and to cover herself when she sees Anly she’s got to 
scream, The night watchman comes along and has to 
report the whole thing to the bridge. Poor old Anly’s 
finishing the trip in the plate pantry.” 

Charley shook his head when I told him. “I’ve covered 
him several times, Dave, doing the same thing, but he’s 
all washed up now, | guess.” 

The next morning we arrived in New York, and I 
watched the searchers with anxious eyes as they prowled 
all over the ship. They were keener than they had been 
on the Hamburg boat, for this ship had a reputation for 
being a rum-runner, the Americanized crew being much 
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more alive to the possibilities of the racket than the 
English boys working the European lines. They did not 
find our stuff, but we made no attempt to move it that 
night, and Charley said he had often taken stuff back with 
him because of a guard who would not take a drop while 
on duty. 

‘In fact, I’m getting a bit fed up with this present 
system of getting it off. I’ve got an idea for next trip,” 
he said; but what it was he would not divulge. 

I was called away to assist in carrying Moore and the 
dishwasher into a waiting ambulance. It was no exaggera- 
tion to say that the boys had done a “nice job of work” on 
the latter. A bandage partly obscured his bruised and 
discoloured face, and he was muttering vile Spanish threats 
through his cut lips. 

Charley went uptown in the afternoon, arranging to 
meet me in Tyler’s that evening. When we met it 
seemed that Joe was glad to hear of the new arrangement 
and called us into his office, where he opened a bottle of 
champagne. From their conversation I gathered that 
Charley was likely to go into business with him. 1 left 
him there and went to call on Lola for an hour to give 
her all the news, but would not promise that I would be 
with her the next night. 

Discreet inquiries the next day elicited the information 
that a guard we knew would be on duty at eight that 
evening. The ship was deserted after five o’clock, and we 
packed all our stuff in two large suitcases and took our 
time over shaving and getting dressed. We then sat on 
the after deck watching the lights of New Jersey and the 
ferry-boats crossing back and forth and looking like ani- 
mated glow-worms. Soon after eight Charley went on the 
dock, and after a look round he went with me below and 
we got the bags and walked down the gangway. I felt 
scared to death as we sauntered out of the gates, the guard 
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deeply immersed in the evening paper. If a , jen we 
showed up... : 

We hurried up Thirty-ninth Street, and at the corner 
of Tenth Avenue got a cab. I sighed with relief as I sank 
back and lit a cigarette, and by the faint light from the 
match I saw that Charley was 

“Bit wearing on the old tissues, Dave, isn’t it?” 

“T’ll tell the world!” 

Dropping off one bag at Tyler’s, we had a drink which 
I badly needed ; then we proceeded to an apartment house 
in West End Avenue in the eighties, 

“One of my best customers,” Charley told me, going 
up in the lift. “Insists on the very best stuff, and ] charge 
him the very best prices.” 

A butler opened the door of a sumptuous apartment, and 
we stood in the hallway until the owner, a tall, grey- 
haired man, came out, He greeted us with grave courtesy, 
the butler took the bag, and while he emptied it we 
accepted the invitation to a drink. 

“Might as well drink your own poison,” the man said, 
smiling. 

He gave Charley a cheque and ordered some champagne 
for the next trip. We left, well pleased, for the profit on 
champagne was much more than on Scotch. Knowing I 
had quite a considerable amount on me as my share of the 
transaction, I suggested a party. 

“Sure,” Charley agreed. “Your girl gotta friend?” 

I ’phoned Lola: “Would you and Jean like to go to 
Harlem?” 

Would they! We danced to Duke Ellington’s band at 
the Cotton Club till three, wound up at Reuben’s eating 
club sandwiches and drinking surreptitiously from a pint 
of rye. We finally got back on board just in time to turn 
to and prepare for sailing. 


CHAPTER VIII 
“SOMEBODY MOVES THE ENDS’ 


Mz father once reproved me for being over-confident 
in this uncertain world. “Just as you get both ends to 
meet, my boy, somebody moves the ends,” he told me. 
I have often found his words only too true. Everything 
went well with me on the Bermuda service. A profitable 
side-line, good weather, plenty to drink, and money to 
spare—those five weeks are among the happiest days | 
have ever known. The quickness of the voyage, the 
peculiarly invigorating quality of the air in New York, 
the whirl of gaiety with Lola, all combined to produce a 
most exhilarating mood. 

Charley’s keen brain had made us independent of the 
guards, We now had two cabin trunks, one filled with 
clothes and the other (on the return trip) with spirits 
or champagne. We kept the stuff in the stows on the 
voyage, for a ship’s officer’s vigilant eye would always 
make him ask questions if he saw an apparently unclaimed 
trunk, Charley got round this by saying that there was not 
enough room in the cabins, so he had put the contents in 
the wardrobe and the empty trunk in the alleyway. 

The night before docking in New York we would 
repack the trunk with clothes, address it to a room we 
kept in Sixty-ninth Street, and land it on the dock, as if 
it belonged to a passenger. We would then hail a customs 
man and ask him to pass it, as the ‘passenger’ was in a 
terrific hurry. 

“Any silks?” the man would ask, rummaging through 
the trunk. 

“No.” 
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“Any scent? Cigars? Likker? 

“No, No. No. Thanks, buddy.” 

The all-important white label would be stuck on, the 
official hurrying away to another trunk. We had a 
coloured porter and a cab-driver working with us, The 
label would be quickly transferred to the other trunk, 
which the porter would wheel through the barrier, where 
the label would be stamped “O.K.” by another official. 
The trunk would be put into the cab and driven away to 
our room, the cab-driver having a spare key, While 
Charley was seeing to the safe passage of the booze trunk 
1 would take the other back aboard. 

Counting the outlay to the two assistants, we saved at 
least five pounds a week on this arrangement. We had 
some very narrow escapes from detection, the closest 
shave occurring after we had been using this system for 
about three trips. We had just left quarantine and were 
heading up the bay for our pier, when a launch came 
alongside and about a dozen Federal searchers boarded us. 
This was most unusual, for it was their general practice 
to look us over after we had docked. I heard afterwards 
that it was because we had changed the firemen from 
Philippinos to Chinese—I don’t know who were the 
worse, The Philippinos had been a very tough crowd, 
running booze wholesale until a battle with the guards, 
in which knives and guns were freely used, caused the Line 
to clear them all out and substitute Chinese. The yellow 
men were no better than their predecessors, for they 
smuggled not only opium but also, at times, their fellow- 
countrymen who wished to enter the United States without 
complying with the formalities of the immigration laws. 
I spotted the searchers and immediately went to look for 
Charley. 1 found him in a spare room packing Scotch 
into the trunk. About forty bottles still lay on a bunk, 
so I went to the end of the alleyway to keep watch. Two 
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searchers came in sight, and I slipped back to the cabin 
to warn Charley. 

“How far away are they?” he asked. 

“Be here inside of two minutes.” 

“Right. Help me get this stuff back on the bunk.” 

“But- ” 

“Come on. It’s our only chance.” 

Hurriedly we laid the bottles on the bunk, and J pushed 
the empty trunk back into the alleyway. Charley picked 
up a heap of dirty sheets and threw them over the liquor. 

“Gimme a hand to fold these blankets, Dave.” And we 
were so engaged when a searcher came into the cabin. 

“’Lo, boys!” he greeted us. “Where’s all ya likker?” 

Charley patted his stomach. 

“Right in here, buddy. You're too late,” he answered, 

‘inning. 

“Yeah. I know you fellers all right.” 

The searcher tapped on the bulkheads, working round 
the room and actually leaning over the pile of dirty sheets 
todoso. Charley and I just carried on folding blankets, my 
hands trembling so much that I could hardly hold my end. 
Charley was smiling quietly at me. How I admired his 
nerve, for it was his cabin, not mine, and he would have 
to answer any awkward questions! And would they be 
awkward! 

Satisfied, the searcher left, and I sank down on the 
settee with the greatest sense of relief 1 have ever known. 
Reaching out, | grabbed a bottle, but Charley stopped me. 

“These guys have got noses like bloodhounds, Dave. 
Wait a minute.” 

He made sure the searchers were well out of smelling 
distance before we had a much needed drink. 

On another voyage a searcher did not like the hollow 
sound that emanated from the settee in the suite. He 
pulled out the panel, noted the ledge, but by this time 
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the stuff was in Sixty-ninth Street. He called Charley, 
and I stood by the door. 

“Where's ya booze, brother” 

“Booze?” 

“Yeah, booze! Come on, get it up.” 

“Wrong this time, mister,” Charley informed him. 

“I am, huh? Then what made those rings in the dust 
on that ledge? Mice, I suppose?” 

“Maybe,” Charley conceded blandly. “But I don’t think 
so. Guess those rings have been there a long time. 
Anyway, | don’t know anything about them.” 

The searcher left muttering angrily, and Charley tured 
mournful eyes on me. “Guess we got to think up a new 
stow, Dave, old boy,” he remarked. 

One night, on leaving Bermuda, a party had been 
arranged in the glory hole, and every one was in high 
spirits except Burton, the Doctor’s Steward. We had a 
lunatic on board, mild and perfectly harmless, but, in 
accordance with a strict rule, he was placed in the 
hospital with somebody to watch him. Burton, on account 
of his job, always had to play the réle of keeper. Although 
he never objected as a rule he was very fed up this time 
because of the party. Even so, he managed to slip down 
to us once or twice, and the last time he left us { would 
not have selected him to look after himself, let alone a 
person mentally deranged. 

IT was on my scrub-out the next morning, complete with 
a bad head and worse tongue, when Burton spoke to me. 
“How ya feelin’, Dave?” 

“Lousy.” 

“Me too. Say, Dave, you haven’t heard anythin’ said 
about last night, have ya?” 

“Said? How do ya mean?” I wondered what he could 
be talking about. 

He grinned in rather a sheepish way and scratched his 
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head. “Well, if nothin’s bin said it’s O.K., but when I 
left you the last time ! felt kinda dizzy and laid down on 
the settee up in the hospital. 1 musta dropped off to sleep, 
for it was two hours before I woke up, and, blimey, Dave, 
if the loony hadn’t covered me with a blanket and was 
sittin’ there watchin’ mel” 

On our last trip we were going to carry the largest 
amount of booze that we had ever handled. It was to be 
something in the nature of a final flutter for Charley, as 
he was leaving the sea to go into business with Tyler. 
We left Bermuda with nearly three cases of good cham- 
pagne in the saloon deck-head, and the other stows were 
filled to capacity. We had used three suitcases as well as 
the trunk to get it all abroad. The champagne alone 
represented a profit of about seventy pounds, Clear of 
the island we struck a bad head-wind, which caused the 
ship to pitch, so that there were many empty seats at 
dinner that evening; not quite enough, however, by one. 
Charley passed me, wine-bottle in hand, and whispered, 
“Look at the stow.” 

I cast a quick glance over my shoulder and nearly 
dropped the dish I was serving. The motion of the ship 
combined with the weight of the champagne was causing 
the deck-head to sag perceptibly. The one seat that | 
dearly wished vacant was occupied by the Chief Officer, 
and he was gazing steadily at the stow. The rest of the 
meal was agony, and it seemed pure maliciousness on the 
Chief’s part to linger, smoking a cigar as he drank his 
coffee. After the saloon was empty we sat down at the 
tables nearest the door, as usual, for our own meal, 
Charley suddenly kicked me hard, and I looked up to see 
the Chief and the carpenter entering the saloon. They 
went straight to the clock and started to feel around it. 
The Chief stood on a chair and pressed the flat of his hand 
against the bulge in the deck-head. Charley looked 
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straight at me. They were puzzled, it was clear, how to 
break open the stow. The Chief stood rubbing his chin 
and frowning, and I had a delirious hope that he might 
think he had made a mistake and so leave it alone. I’m 
afraid I did not know him very well. My heart sank as I 
heard him direct the carpenter to unscrew the clock and 
pull out the panel. Even then there was hope, for both 
were too stout to get in. The Chief looked round, and 
I half started to my feet, for if he selected me to investi- 
gate—— No luck! He called the bell-boy sitting beside 
me, He was an American boy, wise for his sixteen years, 
and as } kicked him he looked at me with understanding 
in his eyes. He went to the panel, squeezed in, and ran 
his hand up inside. He came out shaking his head. 

“Nothing in there, sir,” he said. 

Iheld my breath, and could see Charley’s knuckles were 
white as he gripped the edge of the table. The Chief 
reached out and caught the boy’s arm. 

“What's this, then?” he asked, 

Firmly stuck in the buttons of the boy’s sleeve was a 
piece of straw from one of the champagne covers! The 
Chief and Second Stewards were sent for. The carpenter 
got some sacks, and (bitter pill!) Charley and 1 had to 
assist in carrying it up on deck, where it was thrown 
overboard. 

We never fully recovered from this disaster, and if all 
the things we wished would happen to the Chief Officer 
did come his way he must be a very unhappy man. 

Charley had no choice but to stay in the ship, so after 
two weeks in a Brooklyn dry-dock we sailed for the 
West Indies, hoping to recoup ourselves for some of our 
losses. Our first call was St Thomas; then we touched at 
all the islands right down to Trinidad, staying there for 
two days before returning. I was not very interested in 
them, for they all seemed much alike. Dominica looked 
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no different to my eyes from St Kitts; Antigua greatly 
resembled St Croix; all had the same type of vegetation, 
but we never got ashore to look around properly. Our 
passengers too seemed very much of a type, different from 
the gay crowds that went to Bermuda. They were mostly 
men connected with the West Indian plantations and 
were usually on business, and tips were not so good as on 
the Bermuda service. We carried a lot of Civil Service 
people from England just going on leave or returning 
from it. Their tips always told us which, for going they 
were fairly generous, but if they were coming back from 
leave the tips were rotten. 

I was keen on getting to wartinique and buying our 
supplies, for Charley told me the stuff—mostly cognac, 
champagne, and various liqueurs—was both good and 
cheap. The night before we arrived there we went down 
to C deck bathrooms, and he showed me how to get it 
aboard. We did not dock, but lay at anchor in the bay 
while the bum-boats swarmed around us. If they came 
too near hoses were turned on them, so that the only 
place where it was possible to work unhampered was 
right under the overhanging stern, This was where the 
bathrooms were situated. The slope of the bulkheads 
made it impossible to affix wash-basins to them, so a 
panelling, leaving about three feet between it and the 
actual plates of the ship, had been installed. A small 
square had been cut in it to enable a man to get to the 
solitary porthole which was placed right in the stern. 
We got behind, and I put my head out of the port so that 
I was able to look straight down on to the threshing 
propellers, but on looking up I saw that the slope of the 
stern precluded anyone from seeing anything that might 
be drawn up through the porthole from a boat sheltered 
underneath and close to the stern-post. 

“When you get the boat underneath you sling down a 
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piece of string,” Charley told me. “Then the boatman ties 
the rope on it, and you bring up the stuff in small baskets. 

“We'd better get it to-morrow,” he added, “for some- 
times we don’t stop here coming back.” 

“How about Scotch?” 1 wanted to know. 

“Barbados or Port of Spain, Trinidad. Best to get it at 
Barbados, for we sometimes lay over at Brighton, by the 
pitch lake, instead of in Port of Spain.” 

Early the next morning we steamed into Martinique, 
and were soon surrounded by bum-boats offering the usual 
native wares, but keeping the liquor out of sight under 
pieces of cloth. We signalled one to go under the stern, 
and then worked furiously for half an hour, getting a 
miscellaneous collection of benedictine, cherry brandy, 
cognac, and champagne aboard. We spent the afternoon 
hiding it in the stows in Charley’s cabins, After calling at 
St Lucia—a very pretty island closely resembling Bermuda 
—we went on to Barbados, There we got three cases of 
a brand of Scotch that I had never seen before; but 
Charley said it did not matter, for New Yorkers never 
knew the difference, anyway. 

We now had all we wanted, and incidentally were flat 
broke, so though some of the crew went ashore we had 
to stay on board. As Charley had predicted, the ship 
stayed only a few hours in Port of Spain, Trinidad; then 
we left for Brighton to pick up a cargo of pitch from 
that inexhaustible lake. This was in barrels, and came 
down on a frail-looking overhead cable that extended from 
the dockside to the top of a small hill. The workmen at 
the top of the hill simply threw a rope over the cable, 
tied on the barrel, and its own weight carried it, swinging 
crazily, down the hill and right alongside the ship, where 
other workmen slowed down its speed with long poles 
and dropped it into cargo nets, whence it was hoisted 
aboard and down into the hold. 
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We returned to New York, calling at the islands again 
en route, and after nearly a month’s absence slid once more 
into our familiar berth, We got the stuff off that night, 
and as we were going ashore one of the boys told us that 
the ship was not going to the West Indies any more, but 
was to do a series of whoopee cruises. I shuddered at the 
very word, but knew it would not be the same in this ship. 

“What’s the run?” we wanted to know. 

“New York, Halifax, Jamaica, and Bermuda.” 

“Bermuda? Docking there?” 

“Yes, one night.” 

‘We spent the next day calling on customers and getting 
orders, for we were both determined to make as much as 


possible and finish with ships altogether. 
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uikED him the minute he spoke. He had a soft, 
I drawling accent, undoubtedly Southern, a sort of one- 
sided smile that just showed his white teeth, and his 
handshake was firm and friendly, 

“Mah name is Victor Webb. Ah’m told Ah have to 
sleep heah.” 

We had been on the cruises for nearly a year, every- 
thing going smoothly. Some men had got drunk the 
previous voyage, been fired, and Webb was to fill a 
vacancy. | happened to be in the glory hole when he came 
aboard, and he offered me a cigarette as he asked me 
where he was to sleep. 

“What State do you come from, buddy? Dixie?” 

“Ah was raised down there, but lived in New York 
most of mah time.” 

“Bin to sea before?” 

His eyes lit up as he answered. “No, and Ah’m just crazy 
togetawayonaboat. Ah bin working at all kinds 0’ jobs— 
lumberjack, steelwork, learned to wait on table at college, 
and Ah just finished up as sparring partner ina trainingcamp.” 

I noted his six feet of bone and muscle and did not 
doubt him in the least. 

“Ever wash dishes?” I inquired. 

“Sure.” 

“Scrub floors?” 

“Well...” He rubbed his chin reflectively before 
replying, “N-o-o, but guess Ah can try.” 

“Don’t want to discourage you, Webb, but goin’ to 
sea isn’t all it’s cracked up to be, ya know.” 
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“Guess Ah’ll take a chance,” he said, that slow smile 
crinkling the corners of his eyes. “Ah’ve roughed it a lot 
since leaving college.” 

He changed his mind the first night of the voyage. He 
slept in the bunk below me, and after the lights had been 
out for about an hour I awoke and heard him moving 
about. Leaning over the edge of my bunk, I asked him 
what was the matter. 

“Any bugs in this ship?” he asked. 

I grinned in the darkness. “Sure,” I assured him. 
“Plenty.” 

“Christ!” he muttered, and, getting up, he struck a 
match. The front of his chest was marked with a few red 
spots and long weals from his fingernails. “Ah've been 
scratching mahself for an hour!” he complained. “Ah 
can’t sleep in that lousy bunk.” 

1 yawned and turned over, 

“That’s nothin’, Mac,” I said. “Wait till they form fours 
on your belly and march up and down. And,” I reminded 
him, “they always go for first trippers. It’s fresh meat.” 

My remarks were all old stock jokes that have been 
repeated a thousand times in glory holes all over the 
world, but he seemed to take them seriously, for he pulled 
his blankets on to the floor and Jay down on them there. 
I went to sleep. Not that I did not know just how he 
felt, for I remembered vividly how nauseated I felt when 
1 first made the acquaintance of these loathsome vermin. 

He got up stiff and sore the next morning, and although 
he made no further comment J could see that some of his 
illusions regarding ships had vanished for ever. I spoke 
to “Smudge,” the Glory Hole Steward, and he put some 
bug-juice around Webb’s bunk, but it didn’t do much 
good. I really believe the bugs thrive on it. The boys 
kicked, too, for bug-juice smells awful, and it certainly did 
not improve the already rank atmosphere of the glory hole. 
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After calling at Halifax we went on to Jamaica, Vic 
still sleeping on the deck. We got there in the morning, 
and as all the people were to have lunch at the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel we were free till dinner. Charley had a 
bilious attack or something and stayed in one of his 
cabins, so | went ashore by myself. 

I was sitting in a waterfront café, drinking beer and 
trying to make a date with the waitress, when Vic came in, 
sat at my table, and ordered rum. Now, the rum they sell 
sailors in Jamaica is pure dynamite. Vic had one drink, 
ordered another, then a third, all in quick succession. 
He sat there looking rather glum and moody, and as he 
started to drink his fourth | thought it time to say some- 
thing. He told me to shut my face, so I got annoyed, 
di atk my beer, and left. I found a better-looking waitress 
in the next café, anyway! 

Going aboard in the late afternoon to change and serve 
dinner, | found Vic in the glory hole sitting on his bunk, 
his head in his hands. He was sweating, his shirt was wet, 
and his breath was coming through his nose with a queer 
whistling sound. I shook his shoulder. 

“Snap out of it, Vic. Better get changed for dinner.” 

He looked up at me, his eyes bloodshot. Presently he 
spoke, his voice thick and blurred. 

“{t’s the bugs, the bloody bugs! Can’t stand it, Ah tell 
you!” 

1 watched him closely, for there is no knowing just 
how rum will take a man. He began to talk again, his 
voice getting louder, almost a shout. 

“Bugs, bugs! The bastards, they’re after me!” 

He jumped up and grabbed my arm, glaring into my 
face, his nostrils distended and little white spots of saliva 
flecking his mouth. 

“All right, Vic, you’re O.K.” I tried to calm him 
down, “Get into your bunk and sleep it off.” 
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Without thinking I had given the age-old advice to a 
drunken sailor, It was the worst thing 1 could have said. 
He released my arm and staggered to the door. 

“Not me!” he shouted. “That’s where they are. That’s 
what they want me to do.” 

He ran up the companion and out on to the well deck, 
with me after him. To a steward who came down the 
promenade companion ladder Vic shouted, “They’re 
after me! The bloody bugs are after me!” 

“Bloody hell’s the matter with you!” the other said. 
“You’ve had a skinful all right.” 

He tried to push past, but Vic’s right caught him 
flush on the jaw, and he sprawled backward on to the 
hatch, I made a quick rush, but Vic spun round and 
sent me rolling in the scuppers with a left hook that caught 
me in the ribs and hurt like blazes. 

“What's going on down there?” 

Holding my ribs, I looked up to see the Second Officer 
leaning over the bridge. 

“You go and —— ” Vic shouted up at him, shaking 
his fist. 

“Get below!” 

“Not me!” retorted Webb. “Not with them bugs 
awaiting for me!” 

Two burly coloured quartermasters came running down 
off the bridge and made for Webb. The fight that followed 
‘was an epic, and I kept well out of it. One of the quarter- 
masters threw himself in a tackle at Webb’s legs and got 
the full force of his boot in his mouth, He rolled over, 
his mouth streaming blood, his nose broken, The other 
one came on swinging his fist at Webb’s head. Then I 
saw that he had told the truth about being a fighter. His 
head moved, the sailor missed, and Webb dug him hard 
in the solar plexus with his left. As the quartermaster 
doubled up a smashing right uppercut straightened him. 
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His jaw was fully exposed, and the ‘splat’ of Webb’s left 
hook could be heard way down aft. With two men 
disposed of, Webb looked around for more and found 
them. The Bosun, a big Swede, and three more coloured 
seamen rushed him. He went down before this mass 
attack, his feet and swinging fists doing a lot of damage. 
His right foot lashed out, catching a seaman in the pit of 
the stomach. That left the Bosun and two seamen. They 
threshed around on the deck, a furious bunch of fighting 
animals. Big men though they were, they could not hold 
this fighting maniac. They twisted and squirmed, cursing, 
biting, kicking, gouging. Anything went; it was all-in 
fighting as the waterfront really knows it. The Bosun 
managed to straddle him and pin him down by the 
shoulders, Webb suddenly brought his knee up—that 
left only two sailors. 

It was the Second Officer who finished it. He came 
down on to the well deck, gun in hand, and, waiting his 
chance, he brought the butt end of it crashing down on 
Webb’s skull. They carried him below to the chain- 
locker, and after handcuffing him to a ring-bolt in the 
deck closed the door and left him, The Doctor patched 
up the injured and sent the Bosun and one of the sailors 
off duty, 

I changed to serve dinner, taking over part of Webb’s 
table. His people missed him and inquired, so I smiled 
nicely and said he was temporarily indisposed. My ribs 
hurt like blazes all through the meal. After the strap-up 
T got a cup of coffee and bribed the carpenter with a 
bottle of beer to open the chain-locker. Webb was lying 
on his face, crying, his shoulders shaking with great dry 
sobs. I touched him on the arm, and he turned over. 
God, what a mess his face was! Two teeth missing, a 
lovely black eye, a dark purple bruise on his jaw, and 
his hair matted with dried blood. I looked at his wrists. 
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He must have struggled hard to release himself from the 
ring-bolt, for they were raw, and the rusty handcuffs 
were spotted with blood. 

“How ya feel, Vic? What a question to ask a man 
who looked like he did! 

“Ah’m O.K.,” he muttered through his thick and cut lips. 

I helped him into a sitting position, and he winced as 
the hot coffee touched his mouth. 

“Ask them to take these off, will ya, Dave? Ah won’t 
start any more rough stuff.” 

“Shouldn’t think you would,” I remarked. “You've 
done plenty for one day.” 

After the carpenter had eyed Vic for a moment he 
went to fetch the keys of the handcuffs, and we released 
him and helped him down to the glory hole, where he 
fell into his bunk and went sound asleep. He was logged 
heavily the next day and finished the trip in the plate- 
pantry washing dishes. He did not complain again about 
the vermin, and he signed off in New York, saying that 
he was quite finished with sea life. 


We were not the only stewards in the ship who 
smuggled liquor into New York; all the boys were engaged 
in it more or less, Although each knew what the other 
was doing we never discussed it openly for fear of spies. 

The fact that Charley and I were deeply in the racket, 
however, was practically an open secret. The day before 
we got to New York, on the trip on which we had the 
trouble with Webb, I was approached by one of the 
wingers, who asked me if I could let him have a case of 
Scotch. I said I could not, as all our stuff was ordered, 
Why did he want it? 

“Well, it’s like this, Dave, I’ve got a blood on my 
table who wants some stuff, and I know you carry it. 
Can’t you let me have a case just this once?” 
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I shook my head. “I’d like to, Smithy, but it’s impos- 
sible, We’ve only got what’s ordered. Anyway, what’s 
your hurry? Won’t next trip do?” 

“That’s the trouble, it won’t. This guy wants it for a 
party he’s throwing the night we get in.” 

“How about the sailors?” 

“They only carry a few bottles.” He dismissed them 
with a shrug. “Well, Dave, the only thing I can think of 
is to buy some stuff in New York and make a profit that 
way.” 

i chook my head, “If he gets it analysed where do you 
stand? Wouldn’t risk it, Smithy, if I was you.” 

“He can’t,” said Smithy. “No time if he’s going to use 
it to-night, I’m taking a chance, anyway.” 

I mentioned the incident to Charley, and he agreed 
with me that Smith was foolish. “Spoil a good customer,” 
Charley said. 

There was a little ‘gin mill’ on Thirty-eighth Street 
that a lot of the boys frequented, and Charley and | often 
dropped in for a drink. We were standing at the bar 
drinking beer, and I had quite forgotten Smith, when the 
buzzer rang and Benny, the barman, let him in. Looking 
very pleased with himself, he asked us what we were 
going to have. 

“Well, it came off all right, Dave,” he said, picking up 
his glass, 

“You're still a sucker, Smithy,” Charley told him. 
“Might have been a good customer there.” 

“That’s all right for you guys who bring it in regular. 
I don’t. Just once in a while.” 

“How’d he pay ya—by cheque?” I asked. 

Smith laughed and produced a roll of bills. “And have 
it stopped? Charley just called me a sucker, but I’m not 
so dumb as all that.” 

Stripping off a ten-dollar bill, he called for more drinks. 
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Benny picked up the bill and, turning to his cash register, 
rang up the amount of the sale. He stopped as he was 
about to put the bill in and stood scrutinizing it for a 
moment; then he turned back to the bar. 

“Where ya get this ten bucks, Smithy?” he asked. 

Charley reached out, took it from the barman, and 
looked at it closely. 

“You're still a sucker, Smithy,” he said quietly. “Your 
booze was no good, and neither is the dough he paid 
you for it.” 


Charley stayed in the ship for almost another year 
before he considered that his bank-roll would allow him 
to take a place ashore; then to my disgust he decided to 
go to a small town up-state. He bought a part interest 
in a roadhouse just outside Albany, too far for me to go 
very often, 

I carried on for a while, but I sorely missed him. There 
was nobody else in the ship I felt disposed to work with, 
so ] remained solo. I had a fairly good job by now, had 
been promoted to Lounge Steward and really did not need 
to take the risks of bootlegging; but the thrill of it still 
held me, and I continued for just two months after 
Charley’s departure. Not bringing in as much stuff as 
before had made me abandon the trunk system, and I had 
reverted to getting it off at night. I was waiting on the 
dock at 4 A.M, one morning, standing with my bags 
behind a huge pile of cargo. My eyes were fixed on the 
guard at the pier gates, and presently I saw him beckon 
me. Hurriedly I passed through across West Street, 
intending to get a cab at Eleventh Avenue. I never got 
so far, and also I never found out what hit me! It might 
have been a blackjack. All 1 knew was a sudden blinding 
flash of light—and I stepped right off the edge of the 
world. 
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OPENED one eye, closed it again, half rolled over, and 

was sick. Ten million little devils beat with tiny 
hammers on my skull. Slowly my brain began to function, 
and I realized that I had been highjacked. Through my 
one usable eye—the other was tightly closed—I had a fine 
view of some old motor tyres, an abandoned model T 
Ford, and a dead cat. At last I staggered to my feet, 
hanging on to the car unti] my head stopped spinning. 

Thad been dumped behind a hoarding on a vacant lot, 
and, as dawn was just breaking, I assumed I must have 
been there over an hour. My jaw felt horribly stiff, the 
inside of my mouth tasted of blood, my tongue soon told 
me that I was a tooth short, and I was still bleeding from 
a gash on the back of my head. My watch, ring, and 
thirty dollars in cash, as well as the liquor, were all gone. 

Clambering over a pile of empty petrol tins, I gained 
the pavement and stumbled along to Eleventh Avenue, 
where I got a cab, telling the driver to take me to Tyler's 
place. Joe was shocked when he saw my condition, and 
took me upstairs to his apartment, bathed my face, and 
bandaged my head. He insisted on my going to sleep in 
his room, 

I awoke in the late afternoon to find him standing 
beside the bed with some coffee and a large drink of 
brandy. “Boy, you sure look a mess,” he said, drawing up 
a chair, “Who hit ya?” 

I washed the brandy down with water, and Joe gave me 
a cigarette, “Didn't see a soul, Joe. I simply turned the 
corner, and that’s all I can remember. Whoever it was, 
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he must have bin hiding somewhere and came up behind 
me. Used a blackjack, I guess.” 

Joe got a small mirror and held it in front of me. 
“Looks to me, Dave, as if the Empire State Building fell 
on yal” 

My left eye was completely closed, a large bruise dis- 
figured my jaw, and sundry scratches did their best to 
give the impression that I had had a losing argument with 
a fighting-cock. 

“Must have got these when I was tossed over on to the 
lot,” I remarked. 

“How about your job on the boat?” asked Joe. 

I shook my head doubtfully. “Guess that’s finished. 
They’ve been trying to trip me up for some time now, 
Joe. They know I’ve been running booze, but couldn’t 
catch me, and this’ll give "em their chance, Yes, I’m 
through all right.” 

“Got any dough?” 

I had about eighty dollars in the bank, so was all right 
for a while. 1 went to my room in Sixty-ninth Street that 
night, and it was over a week before I could go out. 
Lola came to see me and suggested a shore job. 

“Plenty of the boys work ashore,” she reminded me. 
“Why don’t you?” 

As soon as my face would allow me I went down to the 
boat and collected my clothes and back pay. I had written 
to Charley, telling him what had happened, and he 
offered me a job in his place, but I did not want to leave 
the city. I got work through a Sixth Avenue agency. 
I was walking up and down, scanning the boards to which 
were fixed pieces of cardboard announcing the nature of 
the jobs, pay, and experience required, when 1 saw one 
advertising for a waiter. 1 went up a short flight of stairs, 
entered a musty office, and asked how much fee was 
necessary. 
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“You a waiter?” the man asked me. 

“Yes,” 

“Awright. Three bucks. Can ya start right away?” 

“Sure.” 

“O.K. You’ll want a McAlpine jacket.” 

I got the jacket, a thin coat, from a waiter’s outfitters, 
my uniform trousers completing the outfit, then took the 
subway uptown, The place was at Broadway, near 
Ninety-eighth Street, a small restaurant catering for 
middle-class people. The owner told me to start right 
away, so I busied myself getting the tables ready for lunch, 
1 was the only waiter, 1 found, but there was a man to 
cut sandwiches, who worked behind a counter at one end 
of the room. 

A customer entered, rather in a hurry, and I offered 
him the menu. 

“Pastrami sandwich,” he said, waving it away. “Glassa 
milk.” 

“Pas—pas what?” I asked. 

“Pastrami sandwich.” 

“Oh, right, sir.” 1 had never heard of it in my life, 
but this was clearly the time to engage in the great game 
of bluff that, played well, carries you a long way in the 
other game called Life. It didn’t get me far in this 
instance, 

I marched up to the man at the counter. He growled, 
“Waddya want?” 

“Pastrami sandwich.” 

“Howdya wannit?” 

“What?” 

“Howdya wannit?” 

I went back to the customer. “How do ya wannit, sir?” 

“Rye bread.” 

Back at the bar, “Rye bread,” I barked. 

“O.K.,” said Growler. “With or without?” 
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] began to wonder just how long this was going to last. 
The customer glared at me when I said, “With or without, 
sir?” 

“Without.” 

“Without,” I said to the sandwich man, and waited 
tensely for anything else. 

The boss fired me after lunch. 

“I can see you’ve been a waiter,” he told me, “but you 
don’t know much about checks, do ya?” 

“No,” I admitted. “You see, I’ve ben a ship’s steward, 
and we don’t use ’em.” 

“Oh, that’s it. Well, I’m sorry, but I gotta have an 
experienced man here. It’d take me too long every day 
to untangle your mistakes.” 

I felt depressed over my failure to make good in my 
first shore job, but Lola cheered me up by saying it was 
no disgrace to be fired, and reminding me that one has 
to learn by experience. I haunted the agencies, very 
conscious of my dwindling finances, but at last I got a job 
as a barkeeper in a Greenwich Village speak-easy. The 
place was in Eighth Street, on the East Side, and J found 
it at the end of a long passage on the first floor of an office 
building, It had the usual panel in the door, and after 
repeated ringing it slid to one side, a pair of eyes looked 
into mine, and an obviously Italian voice said, “Who you 
want?” 

I held up the card from the agent, “Mr Dinnati in?” 

* “He no here. What you want?” 

‘Ym here about the bartender’s job.” 

The panel clicked shut, a chain rattled, and the door 
spened just enough for me to enter. Rebolting it, the 
man—z short, stockily built Italiam—looked me up and 
down, and then took the card, 

“ “You American boy?” he asked. 
“Sure. Born in Portland, Maine.” I knew that citizens 
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were preferred in these kind of places—it saves trouble 
with the immigration authorities. 

“O.K, You been barkeep before ?” 

“Been in a saloon. Pop had one for years.” The bluff 
was carrying me farther in this place. 

“All right. You start right away. Thirty-five dollars a 
week.” 

“Wait a minute. Is it all right with Mr Dinnati if you 
hire me?” 

The man smiled slightly. “It be all right. I am Mr 
Dinnati. Take no chances dese days.” 

It was not a large place; the bar occupied more than 
half the room. The patrons were mainly from the sur- 
rounding studios and apartments—writers, painters, their 
friends and models; some were genuine artists, but many 
only thought they were good. They came in for drinks at 
the strangest times, and I got to know them fairly well. 
1 heard more talk about the relativity of the arts and 
the interpretation of true genius than J could assimilate. 
It all sounded like a lot of bunk to me, and probably 
was. 

I became friendly with a young reporter who came in 
quite a lot, and one day I asked him what he thought of 
our patrons, as he seemed to study them so much. 

“They’re all nuttier than a coconut-shy. What they want 
is a Micky Finn.” 

“Micky Finn?” 

He looked at me. “Don’t tell me you’ve never heard of 
a Micky. And you a barman!” 

I confessed my ignorance. 

“Well, for Gossakes!” he exclaimed. “You're the only 
barman that hasn’t, then. A Micky Finn, my innocent, is 
a tasteless powder that you give a horse when it’s consti- 
pated. Catch on? 

T caught on. 
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My slight knowledge of cocktails came in handy, for 
when the patrons had money, which was not very often, 
they spent freely; but usually it was beer. The work 
suited me; Mr Dinnati left the running of the bar in my 
hands, and I stayed for nearly six months. The event that 
made me leave occurred on a Saturday night. 

Mr Dinnati, who usually attended to the door, was out, 
and when the bell sounded I came from behind the bar and 
pulled aside the shutter. A tall man, his hat pulled low, 
stood outside and showed me a card with Mr Dinnati’s 
“O.K.” scrawled across it. I let him in, re-chained the 
door, and served him with a highball. He stood sipping 
his drink and studying the few customers—all men—who 
were in the place. Putting his half-filled glass down, he 
walked across to the toilet, which was situated next to 
the entrance. He suddenly turned sideways, whipped off 
the chain, slipped the catch, and threw open the door, 
allowing a small rat-faced man, his coat collar upturned, 
to enter, kicking the door shut behind him. He had a 
rolled-up newspaper under his arm, and my eyes widened 
as I noted the round ring of a gun-barrel protruding from 
it. The men who were standing at the bar turned round 
at this unusual procedure. The tall man, who had his 
hand in his coat pocket, spoke with a harsh and grating 
voice. 

“Awright, you guys, stand wid ya faces agen dat wall! 
You”—he nodded his head at me—“come out from behind 
dat bar and do da same.” 

I obeyed with alacrity, for this was a stick-up, and | 
‘was not arguing. 

“Keep ya hands above ya heads. Take it easy and ya 
won’t get hurt.” 

While the rat-faced one watched us with a queer 
twitching smile the other went behind the bar, and the 
cash register bell rang as he opened the till. 
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“Hey, you, bartender!” 

“Ye-yes,” I quavered. 

“Is dere any more jack in dis joint?” 

“The boss just left for the bank,” I lied, and the two 
men cursed fluently. 

The tall one came and poked me in the back. “If you’re 
lyin’, buddy, and J find any more dough laying around it’s 
gonna be just too bad for you. Just too bad,” he repeated, 
a world of menace in his voice. 

I sent up a silent, fervent prayer that he would not 
look in the ice-chest, for inside was a tin containing the 
month’s rent. It was answered, for after taking our 
wallets and extracting the money from them he ordered 
us into the toilet. Except to curse a little, the rat-faced 
one had not spoken, but now he did in almost a pleading 
voice. 

“Aw, come on, Al! Whatdya say? Lemme give dese 
monkeys de woiks for good luck.” 

I drew a deep breath and held it, for what I was really 
afraid of was the dope that his twitching mouth showed 
him to be full of. A cold, prickly feeling started on my 
scalp and ran down my back, for my white coat made me 
so conspicuous. 

“Whatsa madder widya?” A) pushed the other towards 
the door as he spoke to him. “Always wantin’ ta shoot 
people. Gwan, you guys, get in dat toilet and don’t come 
out for twenny minutes. Ya unnerstan’?” 

I was in such a hurry to obey that I tripped over the 
step, the others trampling me in their haste. 

I gave free drinks all round, and when Mr Dinnati 
returned was putting on my hat and coat. 

“What’s the matter? he asked. 

1 told him, 

“Stick-up? Santa Maria! When? How much did the 
get?” 
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“About half an hour ago. Cleaned out the till and 
took everybody’s dough. One of em wanted to plug the 
lot of us. Gimme my money, Mr Dinnati. I’m quitting.” 

“What’s the matter? You scared?” Dinnati’s voice 
held a sneer as he handed me my wages. 

“Bet your bottom dollar I’m scared!” I retorted hotly. 
“And so would you be if you’d had that hop-head behind 
you with a shotgun. I ain’t paid to take those kind of 
chances, Good-bye!” 

I slammed the door as J went out. 

A week later I got the best job I have ever had. [ had 
been looking over the various posts offered by the agencies 
and had almost decided to go to a roadhouse as barman- 
waiter. In order to make up my mind | dropped into the 
Automat between Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Streets, took 
a cup of coffee to a side-table, and sat thinking. The chair 
opposite me scraped as some one pulled it out, and I 
looked up to meet the gaze of Burton, the Doctor’s 
Steward of the Bermuda boat. 

“Fur Chrissakes,” he greeted me, “whatinnell are you 
doing here?” 

“Well,” I smiled at him, as we shook hands, “I could 
ask you the same.” 

“Ya workin’ ?” 

“No. Asa matter of fact, I’m making up my mind right 
now about a job.” 

“Well, there’s plenty goin’. I’m doing fine. Captain 
in a night-club,” 

“Night-club?” I was interested. “Any good?” 

“Boy, I’ll say it’s the swellest joint in town, Ever hear 
of a guy called Rudy Vallee?” 

“Singer or something, isn’t he?” 

“Crooner,” he corrected me. “Gotta wow of a place 
on Sixtieth Street. Five bucks cover charge, and it’s 
jammed every night. I’m doin’ O.K.” 
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“Fine.” I congratulated him. “How long since you left 
the old ship?” 

“Two months.” He grinned ruefully. “They found a 
load of my stuff in the hospital, so 1 got goin’ quick. 
Lissen, you wanna job?” 

“Sure,” 

“Right. Gimme your ‘phone number. I think I can 
work you in.” 

He did. I bought a dress suit, fixed it up with the 
gold buttons and insignia of the club, and started two 
days later. 

The Villa Vallee is the only night-club that I can 
remember that comes anywhere near the lavish, superbly 
decorated places one sees on the silver screen, It had more 
atmosphere and less air than any place I have worked in 
during my six years of being a waiter in New York. Money 
had been no obstacle to the outfitters and decorators; 
good taste and imagination had worked hand in hand to 
produce a place that attracted the dlite of Gotham’s 
Society, “The ceiling was covered with black velvet, and 
star-shaped holes and a huge crescent moon, together 
with cleverly placed lights, gave the effect of a tropical 
sky. Scenes from the gardens of Versailles cunningly 
lighted from within, little balconies, the backdrop of the 
miniature stage, all combined with a system of concealed 
coloured lighting to produce a wonderful effect. The 
lighting, controlled by the electrician, was slowly varied 
as the people danced to the rhythmic harmony of the 
Vallee orchestra; colours were subtly blended, changing 
imperceptibly from purple to red, on to a soft shade of 
green; then the room would be flooded with glowing 
amber, It was certainly worth the five dollars’ cover 
charge, for it had that rare quality of glamour. I stayed 
at the Villa nearly two years, and during that time | saw 
much of New York’s night-club life. 
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The Villa Vallee catered exclusively for the wealthy 
cream of Society, and observed the Prohibition laws to 
the letter. It was a pleasure to work there. Walter 
Winchell, that shrewa observer and clever commen- 
tator on life in general and people in particular, was a 
frequent visitor, his keen eyes noting many details that 
he recorded later in his incomparable column, The late 
Texas Guinan often spent a “busman’s evening’ there, 
and during an Actors’ Convention held in New York 
film stars were as plentiful as those that spangled the 
ceiling. 

1 was so fascinated one night by Libby Holman’s 
voluntary rendering of Body and Soul that I completely 
forgot all the orders that Lionel Barrymore had just given 
me and had to ask him to repeat them, much to his 
pardonable annoyance, I was getting used to the attitude 
that I had liked so well on the Bermuda boat. The people 
were quite friendly and did not consider it beneath them 
to converse with a waiter, and the waiter thought it quite 
natural for them to do so. 

The Head Waiter was an Englishman, a fine fellow who 
was completely free from the absurd sense of superiority 
so beloved by his equals in English hotels. While he 
was working he assumed the air of responsibility and 
leadership that went well with his job, but off duty he 
relaxed and became one of the boys, and we never sought 
to take advantage of this very human and likeable trait. 
His tact in dealing with an obstreperous guest was perfect, 
a fine art in itself, and to my intense joy he had cause to 
use it at one of my tables, whereby he increased my 
admiration and respect for him immensely. I had been 
having a bad time with this particular party—this dish 
did not suit, that order was wrong, nothing seemed to 
please the florid-faced host, who appeared determined 
to show his guests, among whom was a lady who was 
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evidently his wife, that he knew what he wanted and was 
going to get it. 

“What he wants is Micky,” the chef growled, as I took 
an order of creamed chicken back for the second time. 

“Wish I had one,” J agreed. 

Returning from dancing after eating half a course, the 
man complained that the food was cold. In despair I 
went to the Head Waiter and explained, asking him to 
come to the table. 

“1 know him,” he told me, smiling quietly. “Don’t you 
worry.” 

He listened quietly while the man, speaking in a loud 
voice, criticized everything in the place and me in 
particular, 

“But if you'll excuse me saying so, sir,” the Head 
Waiter reminded him, “you were quite satisfied last week 
when you came, and I was sorry to hear you tell the young 
lady you were with that you were leaving and would be 
unable to come here any more till next year, 1 was quite 
pleased to see you again, if I may say so.” 

I smiled quietly as the woman stared at her husband. 
He was furious, and, calling for his bill, he paid it, 
throwing a five-dollar bill on the table. 

“That’s for you,” he barked, glaring at the Head Waiter. 
“1 suppose I have to leave you something.” 

He started to walk away, when the Head Waiter, picking 
up the bill, detained him with an outstretched hand. 

“You dropped this, I think, sir.” 

“I did not, 1 told you, that’s for you.” 

Smiling, the Head Waiter pushed it into the other’s 
hand, “I’m sorry, sir,” he said quietly, “but money can’t 
pay for your lack of manners.” 

In the Villa Vallee I found little to confirm the stories 
circulated about the hilarious happenings and questionable 
conduct of people in night-clubs. We did have an 
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uproarious party there one night, but it ended on rather 
a peculiar note. I say note, but rather was it a bill—a 
five-hundred-dollar bill! They were rather drunk when 
they arrived—this party of three men and three ladies. 
The host of the party told all and sundry, whether they 
wished to hear it or not, that he was a lumberman from 
the West, a real he-man, smart and wise, a match for any 
city ‘slicker.’ They were waited on by an extra waiter 
who had been temporarily engaged for the week-end rush 
of business. They kept him busy, demanding lots of 
attention, having the cloth changed twice and being none 
too polite in asking. When the check was presented the 
host protested loudly, stating he had been overcharged 
and demanding to see the manager. 

“I know these joints,” he told the Head Waiter, “but 
you can’t clip me, That check’s padded, and you know it.” 

It was some time before he could be convinced that he 
was not paying for anything he had not had. He then 
produced a thick wad of bills, and slipped off one for 
five hundred dollars. The waiter took it, went straight 
down to the locker-room, got his hat and coat, and left 
the building, but it was some time before the owner of 
the note could be persuaded to do likewise. 

Rudy Vallee left to make a picture in California, and it 
was a tribute to his popularity and his attractive person- 
ality that the attendance at the Villa fell off very badly. 
Perhaps the disastrous crash of the stock market—a crash 
that was to herald the greatest depression and crisis ever 
known in that land of plenty—may also have contributed 
towards it. 

After nearly two years I left the Villa Vallee. During 
my time there I had furnished a small apartment, and had 
lived well up to the good income | was earning, for I 
saved little. I was not alone in New York in letting the 
future take care of itself. 
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I found a position in a country club on Long Island and 
came into contact with a system that I wish could be 
universally introduced into all hotels. Besides my pay 
of seventy dollars a month I received a share of the bonus 
given by the management each month, This comprised 
10 per cent, of all the business done in the dining-room ; 
it was not a charge on the guests’ bills, but a percentage 
allotted by the manager and actually taken out of the 
profits of the house, The practice was satisfactory to staffand 
guests alike, relieving both of the embarrassment of tipping. 

At the end of the summer I returned to New York to 
begin a Jong period of working in all sorts of places, good 
and bad. Speak-easies, restaurants, hotels, and clubs— 
1 knew them all, and left them for a variety of reasons. 
It was nothing unusual to get a job in a ‘speak,’ and find it 
closed the next day after a police raid. Bankruptcy would 
often wind up a restaurant or hotel, leaving one to look 
for a job once more. Naturally, working as I was in some 
pretty tough places, 1 came much in contact with the 
lower element of New York’s polyglot population, 1 got 
so used to waiting on gangsters, gamblers, bootleggers, 
and their ilk that I took no notice of them whatsoever, 
I resented their high-handed ways quite often, for the 
majority of them were just plain hoodlums taking advan- 
tage of a country with lax laws and a then apathetic public; 
but as they generally tipped well I did not worry too 
mane over their standard of living, or how they got that 
ving. 

1 worked for Larry Fay, a notorious character in New 
York, a racketeer in many ways, well known to the 
police, and I have yet to meet a worse collection of thugs 
than the scum of humanity who did his bidding. He had 

-easy on Fifty-second Street, and after I had been 
there a week it was raided on my night off, so I decided 
to forgo my wages and never went near the place again. 
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During this period I had no lack of variety in my jobs. 
One week I would be engaged waiting on the dlite of 
Manhattan at the Waldorf Astoria or the Sherry Nether- 
lands, serving the pick of the “400” in one of their 
exclusive clubs; within a few days I would be slinging hash 
in an East Side chop-house or wiping down the tables of 
a frousy speak-easy, mopping up the beer spilled by some 
drunken bum spending his last dime in a ‘two-bit gin- 
mill.” It made no difference to me, for I knew there 
were plenty who would have grabbed at the chance to do 
just what I was doing, and it paid my rent. 

One time I was broke, so I took a job that I would have 
scorned in the palmy days of 1928-9 when jobs had been 
so plentiful. It was in a Brooklyn hotel, and I had to get 
there by 7 A.M. to serve breakfast, a meal all waiters 
detest, as most people are not at their best in the morning. 
I lasted just three days. The first morning an elderly, thin- 
faced man sat at one of my tables. I proffered the menu. 

“You know what I want,” he snapped. 

1 looked blank. 

“My usual breakfast.” He glared at me as if I had 
committed a deadly sin by not being able to read his 
mind, 

I went to the Head Waiter for information, “What 
does the old get?” I asked him. 

He opened the drawer of his desk and sorted thropgh 
some old menus marked with room numbers. 

“Orange juice, toast, and coffee. And watch him—he’s 
a real old son of a bitch.” 

I descended the twenty odd steps to the kitchen, 
waited while the toast was made, and returned to find the 
old gentleman in a furious temper because he considered 
he had been kept waiting. He also gave me a strong lecture 
on the necessity of heating his coffee cup. The next 
morning | judged the exact time of his appearance and 
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had his orange juice ready, but still the cup was not hot 
enough, By the third day I was fed up with him, the job, 
and life in general, so while 1 was waiting for his toast 
1 quite inadvertently left his cup upside-down on the 
red-hot plate used for making griddle cakes. For an old 
man suffering from asthma it was remarkable the distance 
that he blew his coffee, but his language as he tried to 
unstick the cup from his lower lip did no credit to his years. 
1 became quite used to being out of work, to walking 
long distances in order to save fares, to eating in cheap 
cafeterias and worrying about rent. It was a bad time to 
be out of work, for winter in New York is never to be 
treated lightly. 1 walked up Broadway one day, turning 
over the few coins in my pocket and thinking hard in an 
endeavour to call to mind somebody—anybody—who 
might be ina position to help. I hated to write to Charley, 
for his last letter had told me that business was bad. Joe 
Tyler had long been out of business—a police raid in which 
his place had been badly smashed up finished him. Lola 
and Jean had lost their jobs and gone to live with their 
people near Boston. Lola would have been only too eager 
to help me, I know, but my pride was not yet gone, even 
if the soles of my shoes were. 
* Yes, it was very tough being out of work in New York 
in 1931. People who had had good homes, two or three 
cars, responsible and well-paid jobs, were now looking 
for any kind of work in order to exist. I had sold my 
furniture some time before, and was living in a small 
room on Eighty-first Street. If 1 did not get something 
over the week-end I knew that I would have nowhere to 
sleep, for the landlady had been very emphatic about it 
that morning. In an agency I met an old workmate who 
told me of a roadhouse that was catering for a hunt ball. 
I spent half of my last fifty cents on a ’phone call, and had 
the good luck to be engaged. 
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After working the week-end the Head Waiter asked 
me if I would care to take a steady job in the place, so 
once more I was able to breathe freely and be sure of 
eating regularly. I hurried back to New York, paid the 
landlady the back rent, collected my bags, and returned 
to New Rochelle. 
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‘MILE I was working at the New Rochelle roadhouse 
W: got into a bad jam one night. We had a small 
revue, which included a girl who sang with the band. 
She had a nice personality, was good-looking, and soon 
attracted the attentions of a bootlegger who frequented 
the place—a tall, loosely built fellow who, judging by his 
slightly flattened nose, had once been well acquainted 
with the boxing world, He spent his money freely, gave 
the girl several expensive presents, and was extremely 
jealous of her. He was very quick-tempered, especially 
after a few drinks. The boss knew that he always carried 
a gun, and therefore kept a wary eye on him. The girl’s 
gay nature often expressed itself in mild practical jokes, 
and when the rest of the girls were dancing, clothed, as 
usual, in next to nothing, she would hide behind the 
curtains and blow sharp-pointed cocktail-sticks through 
a straw. Coming into the bar for an order, I felt a 
sudden prick on the back of my neck. I knew immediately 
what had caused it, and, tying a knot in my waiter’s cloth, 
I made a ferocious face at the girl and chased her upstairs. 
She ran into her room, squealing with laughter, and threw 
herself on the bed. I chastised her on a spot where I 
thought it would do most good, threw all the bedclothes 
on top of her, and went downstairs to carry on serving, 
leaving her still convulsed with merriment. 

I had quite forgotten the incident, when about fifteen 
minutes later the boss called me. “You bin foolin’ with 
Bubbles?” he asked, frowning at me. 
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I grinned. “She stuck me with a cherry-stick and I 
chased her, that’s ali, Why?” 

He looked worried. “Lewy has got the idea that you’re 
making a play for her. You know what he’s like. Watch 
ya step!” 

I knew what he was like all right, and I watched him 
closely. He was watching me too, drinking steadily and 
following my every movement with half-closed eyes. 
I could see he was in an ugly mood, and I was quite 
prepared to start running any second. 1 went outside to 
pay a bill, and when I returned the boss signalled me. 

“Beat it! Get goin’ quick. Lewy’s lookin’ for ya, an’ 
he’s gotta rod.” 

I nearly collapsed. Running into the kitchen, I slipped 
quietly up the back stairs and stood in the semi-darkness 
of the corridor, thinking fast. If 1 locked myself in a 
bedroom Lewy would surely find me, Just then I noticed 
the locker in which the maid kept her brooms. The key 
was in the lock, and there was no door-handle. Prayin, 
that Lewy would not find me, I squeezed inside, sumed 
the key, and locked myself in. I held my breath as I 
heard heavy footsteps and Lewy’s voice thick with drink 
and rage asking the scared coloured maid where I was. 
Getting no satisfaction from her, he began opening all the 
doors, bellowing to me to come out and be shot. Gradu- 
ally he arrived nearer the cupboard, crashing open the 
door of the next room and fumbling for the switch. 

“Come out, ya goddam slug!” he roared. “I'll let day- 
light into ya guts!” 

His heavy breathing and stumbling feet were right 
outside the locker, and I contracted my stomach, closing 
my eyes tight, biting my lips as I waited for his hand to 
thud on the door. It didn’t. He passed on to the next 
room, and my head spun round with relief. Was it a 
hundred years before he finally went downstairs? It 
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certainly felt like it to me before I heard the boss softly 
calling my name, and I stepped out of the locker. 

“Where is he?” I whispered. 

“Down at the bar, Boy, is he mad at you!” 

“You're telling me. But, boss, I didn’t do nothin’, We 
were only foolin’.” 

He grinned at me in the semi-darkness. “Ya wanna go 
down an’ explain to Lewy? Come on, ya gotta get outa 
here.” 

“How?” 

“Ya'd better get out of a window or sumpin’. If J hold 
a sheet do ya think ya can skin down it?” 

Could 1? I would have climbed down the Woolworth 
building on a piece of cotton at that moment, so long as 
it meant escape from Lewy. 

The boss got my hat and coat. I was not troubling about 
anything else, and he gave me money for a room. 

“Come back to-morrow for ya wages,” he said, as he 
held the sheet. “It’s no good ya working here any more. 
Lay off the dames in future. They only get ya in a 
am,” 

Hurriedly 1 descended the bed-sheet, and ran all the 
way to the railway-station. It seemed hours before the 
local train came, and I kept an anxious watch on the road, 
fearing Lewy might arrive by car before the train did. 
I returned next day, got my wages and clothes, and 
went back to New York without staying to wish Lewy 
good-bye, 

Soon after I got a job at a similar type of place in New 
Jersey. It was an old house, with the dining-room trans- 
formed into a small dance-hall, Around three in the 
morning we would start to pack up, present our checks, 
and get the place clear of people. A tablecloth would be 
fastened to a wall at one end of the room and chairs 
arranged as in a theatre. Then people who had made 
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arrangements beforehand would arrive, and in complete 
darkness a film would be shown that no censor, however 
broadminded, would ever pass. 

One night the boss came to me and said that we had run 
out of rye whisky, telling me to bring the car round from 
the garage and go with him to the bootlegger’s for a fresh 
supply. We returned with two large glass flagons each 
containing about four quarts. He ran the car round the 
back, got out, carrying one flagon, and entered by the 
French windows. As he stepped forward I was coming 
round the back of the car, and was just in time to see a 
pair of hands grip him. With the other flagon in both 
arms I ducked backward and hid down behind the car, 
hoping that I had not been seen. | had to get rid of that 
whisky quickly. 1 did not want to lose it, and sudden] 
had an inspiration. At the back of the house was a small 
lake, a relic of better days in the history of the house; 
it was now weed-choked, used only by the bull-frogs, and 
a fine breeding-ground for mosquitoes. In my pocket I 
had some toy balloons that I occasionally gave to the guests, 
and I quickly inflated one, tied it to the neck of the 
flagon, and threw it into the lake. 

Creeping quietly back to the house, I climbed a small 
tree, and, sitting in the branches, I had a fine view through 
a fanlight as the Federal men rounded everybody up and 
took them away to the local gaol. When they had all gone 
I entered and "phoned the boss’s lawyer to get down and 
bail out the boss, who was delighted to find a drink in the 
place when he got back. 

Besides running the place, he often made trips in his 
car, importing large quantities of liquor from a small 
coastal village near Astbury Park. I went with him once, 
but only once. He was a reckless driver, and his powerful 
Packard passed almost anything on the road. On the 
return trip, with several cases of Scotch on the rear seat, 
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he turned to me and, smiling grimly, said, “Somebody's 
on our tail, Dave.” 

1 slewed round, and through the small window at the 
rear could see a long, rakish car not far behind. “It’s a 
Stutz,” I said. “A Stutz Black Hawk.” 

The boss nodded, jamming hard on the gas. “The 
Myers boys use a Stutz, don’t they?” 

I gulped, and my eyes widened as he mentioned the 
name. Many were the tales I had heard of the Myers boys, 
two brothers from Newark who made a practice of waiting 
for stray booze trucks, highjacking them, and having no 
mercy on the drivers if they resisted. 

“Gonna pull up, boss?” 

“Like hell I am!” he snarled. 

Faster and faster we sped along, the black macadam road 
seeming to feed itself into the radiator of our flying car. 
} Jooked round and licked my dry lips as I saw the Stutz 
creeping up on us. Fast as the Packard was, she was no 
match for the other car. We took a bend with the tyres 
screeching and the car rocking crazily before the boss 
straightened out. 

“Ya can’t make it. They’re gaining,” I shouted above 
the roar of the engine, Just then J nearly jumped through 
the roof, for I had heard the unmistakable report of a 
revolver. I risked another glance backward, and saw a 
man leaning out of the other car, holding a gun and firing 
at our tyres, 

“Boss, for God’s sake, stop!” I implored. 

As if he realized the folly of trying to get away, he began 
to slow down, and it was with mixed feelings that I 
watched the speedometer needle drop from eighty-five 
to eighty, seventy-five to seventy. We were still travelling 
at seventy when the Stutz came alongside, and I could see 
the face of the gunman peering at us. In one sudden swoop 
the boss reached down and, leaning over me, he smashed 
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the starting-handle of our car right into the glass wind- 
screen of the highjackers. He stepped hard on the 
accelerator, and I just caught a fleeting glance of the other 
driver clawing madly at his face with blood spurting over 
his fingers, when the Stutz crashed heavily into the bank 
at the side of the road and overturned. 

The needle rose again as we roared on, and the boss 
grinned as he turned to me, a sparkle in his eyes. “Well, 
that takes care of the Myers,” he said. “Gimme a cigarette.” 

1 lit one and gave it to him; his hand was quite steady 
as he took it, which is a lot more than could be said of 
mine, 

As a result of the police raid the place was ‘padlocked’ 
—that is, shut up by order of the Federal authorities, so, 
packing my bag, I returned to New York. As | stepped off 
the ferry at Twenty-third Street a shabbily dressed man 
touched me for the price of a meal. I had no change, so 
told him that as I was just going to eat myself 1 would buy 
him some food. 

We sat side by side on the stools in a cafeteria, and as 
we ate he told me a rambling story of hard luck and no 
employment, I sympathized with him, knowing only too 
well what it means to go hungry. Then he slid off the 
stool, saying he was going to the toilet. I carried on with 
my meal, and waited for some time, but as he did not 
return I decided to leave, for I wanted to get a room 
before nightfall. 1 asked for my check and reached for my 
wallet, which I was carrying in my hip-pocket—or at any 
rate I had been carrying it, for now it had disappeared. 
Frantically 1 searched through my coat, then ran into the 
toilet. A small side-door leading into an alleyway stood 
partly open, and I knew then where my wallet had gone. 

The counterman was very suspicious, but I eventually 
convinced him that I had been robbed. “It’s tough on you, 
buddy, but some one’s gotta pay for the eats.” 
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“t'll come back and pay you. It’s not my fault.” 

He shook his head. “Dey all say that. Ya'll have to 
leave ya bag.” 

I pointed out that if I left my bag with my uniform 
inside it I would be unable to get work, and would conse- 
quently be unable to pay him at all. 

“You gotta job?” he asked me, pondering over my 
words. 

“No, but I’ll probably get something to-morrow.” 

“Lissen, buddy, I’ll make a deal widzya. My dishwasher 
quit to-day, see, and dere’s a heapa dishes outside. You 
do ’em, and we’re quits.” 

“O.K. Gimme a bar of soap.” 

The sight of the huge pile of dirty dishes, some soaking 
in the greasy water, others heaped up on the wash-board, 
made me curse the pickpocket afresh, but I got stuck into 
the job, and gradually the load of cups iad plates began 
to disappear. All the time the counterman was bringing 
out more, and at last in despair I turned to him and said, 
“For Chrissakes, Mac, don’t these people ever stop eatin’ ?” 

He tapped me on the chest with a stubby forefinger. 
“When dey do, buddy, you stop eatin’ too,” he growled. 

It was some time after the place had closed that I was 
at last able to finish the dishes. Then I sat at the counter 
with him to eat. After I had told him I had nowhere to 
sleep that night he said there was a settee in his room I 
could have, and I thanked him, for doorways in America, 
or anywhere else for that matter, are very draughty. 

He shared a room over the cafeteria with his brother, 
who was a waiter in an uptown hotel. The brother came 
in around midnight, and after I had explained my predica- 
ment he said there might be a job at his place. I carried 
on washing dishes the next day, for at least I was eating— 
a thing I have not always found it easy to do, In the after- 
noon the brother told me to be at his hotel in time to 
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serve dinner. It was not the best job I’ve had, by a long 
way, but I was in no position to pick and choose. 

I was engaged as a room service waiter—called a 
‘floor waiter’ in England—and the job meant just what the 
name indicates—serving guests in their rooms, I would 
set cutlery, glass, etc., on small tables, and when anybody 
*phoned down to the service for a meal J would take the 
table upstairs, using an hydraulic elevator to get to the 
various floors. 

This elevator nearly cost a man his life. It was old- 
fashioned, slow, and worked by weights. In the shaft 
was a thick steel pole, to which the elevator was attached 
in order to steady the car when it was in motion. If, on 
leaving it, you did not fix the safety catch it would slowly 
move on of its own accord whether the doors were closed 
or not, One evening another waiter, a Greek, served a 
party on the tenth floor and forgot to slip the catch on, 
He was some time in the room before he found that he 
had forgotten the sauce for a dish, and, running along the 
corridor, he jerked open the elevator doors and stepped 
forward. Too late he realized what had happened, but 
as he fell inward he had the presence of mind to throw his 
arms around the pole, and, assisted by its slippery surface, 
he slid about a hundred or more feet into the deep bath 
of thick grease and oil in the shaft well. 

He came rushing up from the basement, his eyes sticking 
out of his grease-blackened face, his arms and legs coated 
with slime, scattering lumps of it in all directions, like 
some fearful creature from the lower regions, He ran 
out of the back door, and it was nearly a week before he 
returned, Then he only stayed on the condition that he 
was given a job in the dining-room, where he would not 
have to use the elevator. 

The summer, with its attendant drop in town business, 
arrived, and, hearing that the Head Waiter of the Villa 
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Vallee was taking a similar position in a place near 
Montclair, N.J., | wrote to him, and he gave me a job 
as his captain. This meant that I would be his assistant, 
relieve him of minor duties, and, I found later, take charge 
of all the liquor in the house. I saw great chances in this 
job and was delighted to get it. 

It was a roadhouse lying well back from the main 
highway and patronized by a good class of people. One of 
our decorations was a huge aviary of canaries, and I 
designated the job of cleaning this and feeding the birds 
to the ‘bus’ boy, a Greek. He was a dark-eyed boy of 
about seventeen with, I found, a quick eye to business. 
Naturally, in a collection of a hundred birds or so a few 
died, and he would bring them to me in order to get the 
cash to buy some more from the pet store; when the total 
was about six birds I would let him have the money. 
1 assumed, of course, that he threw the dead canaries 
away, but one morning I noticed him carefully putting 
one back in the cage. | decided to take a good look at the 
next corpse, and when I examined it I immediately saw 
that it had been dead a long time; its feathers came out at 
a touch, and the odour from it left no doubt in my mind 
whatsoever, 

“What’s the game, Tony?” I asked. 

The boy reddened and shuffled his feet. 

“No game, | joost breeng ’im.” 

I went to the ’phone and called the pet store. How 
many canaries had we bought in the last month? “Oh, 
about two, maybe three, but no more.” Hanging up the 
receiver, | went to find Tony, but he had thought it 
advisable to take 2 day off. 

After a narrow escape when the place had been raided 
by Federal men in search of liquor I had an idea, The 
owner had an old Ford in the garage. Seldom used and 
almost beyond repair, J thought it would be a good place 
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in which to stow stuff, for we had no bar, selling it by 
bottles only. The place could not be padlocked if no 
liquor was actually discovered on the premises. I pushed 
and pulled the old wreck round to the rear and filled it 
with all the spirits that we had, piling the cases on the 
back seats and the floor of the car, The dodge worked well 
for a few days, until one night I went out to find the whole 
thing gone, with only tracks in the mud to show how 
another car had been used to tow it away. Whether 
Tony’s nimble brain had been at work again or not it 
was impossible to say, but what I did say as | paid out for 
the missing stuff was plenty. 

This job ended disastrously, for the cashier absconded, 
leaving us no alternative but to close up and get back to 
New York, which I did with exactly seventy cents in my 
pocket after paying my fare. 

Conditions were rapidly getting worse in America; 
indeed, it was almost considered indecent to have any 
money, so that I was at least fashionable in being hungry. 
I walked around all day, trying to find somebody who 
might know of a job. One day towards nightfall I went to 
a building where my old apartment had been. { crept 
softly upstairs and had the astonishingly good luck to find 
the door unlocked. 1 wandered through the empty rooms 
that were thick with memories of good times and ample 
cash, hardly able to convince myself of the change. At 
last I lay down on some old newspapers in the corner where 
my radio had stood, to which I had often danced with 
Lola. 

I awoke stiff and sore the next morning, and after 
shaving in cold water I was tiptoeing down the stairs 
when I met the old coloured janitor. He expressed great 
concern when I explained my circumstances, and he got 
an old couch for me to sleep on. That day I was so hungry 
that 1 picked a half-rotten turnip out of the gutter, and 
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wary eye on them, as occasionally when the boys have 
had a little too much to drink they have forgotten that 
they were not in the glory hole. We were not over- 
popular with the younger residents of Bermuda—that is, 
the male fraternity—as we had a habit of monopolizing 
the best dancers, and this rather irked them. Charley 
told me that a few trips before there had been a miniature 
war on the island one night on account of this ill-feeling 
between the young bloods of the town and our boys, and 
several of the crew had to be bailed out the next morning. 

We found a table and, ordering beer, looked around for 
dancing partners. There were plenty of all ages, and the 
band, imported from New York, was quite good, so that 
we had a very enjoyable time. How different from 
Hamburg and our dancing partners of St Pauli! 1 found 
myself waltzing with the daughter of a prominent New 
York banker and the wife of a Montclair real-estate expert, 
and as both of them seemed to take it for granted that I 
was in Bermuda on holiday | saw no reason to enlighten 
them. 

Charley drew my attention to one of our crew who was 
dancing with a good-looking, dark-haired girl, who looked 
up at him with more than interested eyes. He was taller 
than she, his fair curly head topping hers by about six 
inches. “Why, that’s Anly. He’s a B.R. [bedroom 
steward], isn’t he?” 

“His sheds are next to mine,” Charley informed me, 
“and the dame came down with us last trip, travelling 
with her ‘uncle.’” As he said the last word he indicated 
a rather portly gentleman who was nodding over his glass; 
his shirt-front was crumpled, and he appeared more than 
a little drunk. 

“I get it, Is she going back with us?” 

Charley nodded. “And in Anly’s cabins too, He'd 
better watch his step.” 
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CORDIAL STORE 


HREF nights of sleeping on a hard couch with just a 
Ths overcoat for a covering did much to make me 
realize that the depression had really arrived in this 
erstwhile land of plenty. My face was sore from shaving 
in cold water, and my socks had holes in both heels, 

Wearing my last clean collar, and trusting that nobody 
would notice the cracks in my shoes, I wandered along 
Sixth Avenue, hoping to get an ‘extra.’ Crowds of men 
stood in front of every agency’s board. There were a few 
jobs to be had, but they were useless to me, “Die-setter. 
Must be experienced.” I did not even know what a 
die was. 

Past Forty-fourth Street and “along the line,” as we 
called it, occasionally meeting former workmates, all 
doing the same as 1, I came back to Forty-second and 
went into Bryant Park to sit on a bench and think things 
over, 

“You're in a jam, David, my boy,” I muttered, talking 
to myself. An old man sitting beside me looked sideways 
and edged away, 

I decided that sitting in Bryant Park would not do 
much to help things, and was just walking out of the gates, 
when fortune bumped right into me in the shape of a 
well-dressed Jewish fellow, who clapped me hard on the 
shoulder. 

“Lo, Dave!” he cried. “How’ya keeping?” 

“Benny! Benny Kowitz! Well, am I glad to see you!” 

Kowitz had been an old customer of mine when | was 
bootlegging. He had kept a small ‘speak,’ and though he 
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had not used my stuff for the bar he had often taken a case 
or two for select customers. 

We walked across town, talking of the old days and 
wishing they were back. { could feel his eyes on me once 
or twice in a speculative manner. He questioned me, and 
I told him things were lousy. 

“Come in and have a drink.” 

I told him I was broke, but he laughed it off. 1 wished 
could. He led me into a building and, halting at the end 
of the corridor, rang a door-bell. The usual proceeding 
of showing a card at the peephole was gone through, and 
at Jast we were standing at the bar, wishing each other good 
luck and drinking beer. 

“So you wanna job, then, Dave?” 

“Do I! What do you think?” 

“Where ya living?” 

“Never mind that. Where's the job?” 

Benny raised his eyebrows, “Bad as that, huh? Well, 
lissen. Remember Al Werner? Yado? Right. Well, Al 
and me are running a few cordial stores. We’re opening a 
new onc on East Thirty-ninth next week and want a front 
man. What ya say?” 

“Sure, the job’s mine. When do I start?” Ben clapped 
me on the shoulder once more. 

“Good boy. We open Monday. Can’t pay ya a lot, 
Dave, but can manage twenty-five bucks, O.K.?” 

I put my empty glass down and buttoned up my overcoat. 

“Benny, old-timer,” ! said, in a fervent voice, “it’s so 
Jong since | saw twenty-five bucks all at once that I’m 
firmly convinced there ain’t that much money left in 
New York, Slip me a five spot in advance.” 

Within five minutes of leaving Benny I was sitting in 
Child’s having the best feed I'd had in a week. Did that 
chicken pie taste good! And the succotash. Those hashed 
brown potatoes were the best in New York, and as for 
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the apple pie a la mode, and the coffee! A five-cent cigar, 
and I felt really prosperous. 

I started work Monday morning. The cordial store was 
just a narrow shop, camouflaged with a few cigar signs, 
a dozen dummy bottles of ginger-ale filling the window. 
A small counter and a chair were the only furnishings. 
Under the counter I kept my stock—a dozen bottles of 
gin, a few half-pints of rye and Scotch. Benny brought 
down the stock each morning in his Ford, and called 
again at night to collect the takings and carry away any 
surplus. 

For the first two days I canvassed all the office buildings 
in the immediate vicinity with our cards and price lists. 
I would just tap on the office door, and to the first person 
I saw inside I would hand the little envelope containing 
the cards and ask him to give us their custom. Quite a 
lot of them did so. 

I was pinched at the end of the first week. 

A nice-looking young fellow came in, showed me one 
of our cards, and said he worked in the building opposite. 
He asked for a bottle of gin, Little Simple Simon wrapped 
it up and gave him change for twenty dollars. He just 
stood looking at me for a moment, then put his hand in 
his trousers pocket. 

“You've made a mistake, brother,” he said, smiling. 

IT looked up at him in surprise. “No, | haven’t— 
eighteen-fifty change.” 

“You've still made a mistake. Ever see one of these?” 
Opening his hand, he showed me a pretty little badge. 
And Benny had told me that everything was well taken 
care of! My eyes jerked open, my head jerked forward, 
and my heart jerked downward, missing twenty beats in 
the process. 1 guiped. My first pinch—and I was scared 
stiff. “Yeh-yes, I seen one before.” Was that me speaking? 
Didn’t sound like my voice. 
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“Now take it easy, brother. Everything will be all 
right.” Like hell it would! _ 

He told me to come out from behind the counter and 
sit on the chair. I was glad to do so, for my legs had 
suddenly begun to feel weak, and a queer sick feeling had 
taken up a permanent abode in the pit of my stomach. 
Going to the door, he signalled a car on the other side 
of the street. Soon a dark little man came in, and between 
them they carried the stock out and put it in the car. 

They came back and started to ask me questions, putting 
the answers down on paper. 

My name? “Barnes—Tom Barnes.” 

Address? I told them. 

Was I the boss? “No!” 

Who was? | didn’t know. 

“Well, | was lounging around, and a man asked me if ! 
minded watching the store for a few hours. He'd give 
me a couple of dollars.” 

“I see. And he left a complete stranger in charge of 
his booze and cash for quite a few hours” 

“Yes,” 

The taller of the two came and stood in front of me. 
“Come on, Tommy, that won’t do, Who owns the joint?” 

I stood up. “I tell you I don’t know.” 

His hard, knobby fist caught me on the side of the jaw. 
I toppled backward over the chair, and felt in no hurry 
to get up again. He hit too hard. They bundled me out- 
side and into the car. There was a third man at the wheel, 

As we drove off I spotted Benny watching from the 
other side of the street, and a swift surge of rage filled me. 
Why had he not come to help me? I wasn’t paid to take 
a bust on the jaw like that! A second later I realized that 
Benny was right. No sense in his getting taken in as well, 
and he would bail me out soon. 

At the station house they booked me with sale and 
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possession, and I went into the back room to await a 
bondsman. A policeman was sitting on a chair near the 
door. I felt very depressed, The agent who had bought 
the gin came in and started to wash his hands at a basin 
in the corner of the room. Seeing he could get nothing 
out of me, he was now quite friendly. 

“First pinch, kid” he asked, drying his hands on a towel. 

“Yes,” | felt glum and sounded like it. 

“Cheer up! It’s nothing. You'll be out of here in 
an hour. Don’t forget to be down at the P.O. building 
in the morning. By the way, you didn’t notice this.” He 
held out the twenty-dollar bill that he had used to pay for 
the gin. The last two numbers were ringed round in pencil! 

“Could have easily sent somebody else to get you, kid. 
Would have made the case airtight. ’Bye.” 

In an hour the Captain shouted for me, and I went 
through the door. The bondsman, a little wizened Jew, 
was there. 

He and his kind did a flourishing business during 
Prohibition. They would put up the bail for anyone who 
had been arrested, provided that they were sure of 
getting 10 per cent, on the amount needed. 

“Thomas Barnes?” the Captain asked me. 

"Yes, sir.” 

“This gentleman wants you.” 

I crossed to a table with the Jew. He had a large, 
important-looking paper, and told me to sign my assumed 
name, telling me he was from Benny. Taking the paper, 
he gave it to the Captain. 

“Who signed this?” he wanted to know. 

“Judge oy 

“O.K. Take him away, and don’t forget to have him 
down-town to-morrow.” 

I never thought that New York’s gasolene-charged air 
could smell so good. 
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“Thought Benny had the fixin’,” I growled at the Jew. 

“He has,” was the reply, “but not with those guys. 
They’re the gumshoes from Washington. I’ve been busy 
all day ’count of them.” I took the elevated railway back to 
the store and found Benny doing good business. He had 
brought up fresh stock, and was almost run out of that. 

“"Lo, Dave!” Benny cried as I entered. “What hap- 
pened?” 

I went behind the counter and poured myself a drink. 

“Made a bum sale, Benny. P.O. building in the 
morning.” 

Benny laughed. “Sure, I know how it is. Tough luck. 
I'll give ya the fine. How’s ya jaw?” 

T fingered it tenderly. “Not so good. Say, Benny, 
doesn’t our local fix hold good with these guys?” 

He turned and gazed at me with serious eyes. “No, 
kid.” He shook his head, “Nobody in the business can 
fix them. They’re direct from Washington, and nobody 
ever knows just when they’re going to hit town. It’s 
disgusting. Hard luck they picked on you, that’s all.” 

Tagreed. My jaw was mighty sore. The next morning 
at ten I sat in a courtroom at the P.O. building. 1 was 
one of a good-sized crowd. I had the fine (twenty-five 
dollars) in my pocket, and could see Benny’s lawyer sitting 
across the room. The judge came in, we all stood up, 
and he sat down and banged hard with his gavel. A police- 
man picked up a list and started the ball rolling. 

“Ivan Moscowitz,” he roared. 

“Here.” An elderly dark man rose and walked up 
in front of the judge’s box. The policeman read the 
charge. 

“Charged with sale and possession of intoxicating 
liquor at —— East Twenty-third Street. Guilty or not 
guilty” 

“Guilty.” 
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“Twenty-five dollars or two days,” barked the judge. 

“I'll pay the fine, sir.” 

“Right over there. Next case.” 

The man walked past the box, paid his fine to a clerk 
sitting at a table, got a receipt, and left the court. 

“Barney O’Brien!” That policeman was at it again. 

“Here, sorr!” A burly son of Erin this time! A bandage 
decorated his forehead, and he fingered it as he stood in 
front of the box. 

“Charged with sale and possession of intoxicating liquor 
West Eighty-first Street; also with resisting 





at 
arrest,” 

The judge looked grimly down at him. 

“Resisting arrest, hey?” 

His voice was the nearest thing to a mastiff’s bark I 
have ever heard. “Who arrested him?” 

“My case, your Honour.” 

The same Federal agent who had visited me stepped 
forward. “I saw Barney O’Brien at ——~ West Eighty- 
first Street. Found evidence of sale and possession, and 
arrested him. He resisted violently, and I had to use 
force.” 

“Is that so, O’Brien?” the judge asked. 

“Indade it is not, sorr. He hit me when I wasn’t looking, 
bejabers, and I got mad.” 

The policeman handed up the ray sheet to the 
judge, who glanced at it and then fixed Barney with a 
cold eye. 

“It took three men to bring you to the station house, and 
you had been drinking.” 

O’Brien looked sheepish. 

“Well, maybe I did get rough, your Honour, but it 
was only play.” 

“One of those men is off duty for three days. You play 
rather rough, don’t you?” 
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“Sure, and I'm sorry to hear that, your Honour. I'll 
send him a nice case of me best home brew.” 

The judge banged hard with his gavel to silence the roar 
of laughter. 

“Fifty dollars or a week in gaol, O’Brien.” 

The Irishman sucked his teeth in disgust. 

“Sure, I guess I’!] have to take the week. Mamie’ll just 
have to carry on by herself.” He walked through a small 
door at the side of the judge’s box, airily waving his hand 
to the crowd as he left. 

I felt a touch on my shoulder and, turning, found 
Benny’s lawyer sliding into the seat beside me, 

“You from Benny Kowitz?” he whispered. | said I was. 

“Right. Slip me a five spot.” 

“But I’ve onl ” 

“Gimme five." His voice held a note of impatience, 
“Now lissen. When your case is called sit tight. Unner- 
stan’?” ¥ nodded to indicate J did, but I did not. 

He left, taking my five dollars, and stopped to speak to 
a man sitting near the judge’s box Another case was 
called and disposed of with the usual twenty-five-dollar 
fine. 

Then, “Thomas Barnes!” 

T half rose to my feet, remembered, and sat down again 
quickly. The man to whom the lawyer had spoken after 
leaving me jumped to his feet. 

“That’s me, sir.” 

He walked forward and stood in front of the judge. 
He certainly resembled me in build and height from what 
I could see of him from the rear. I looked round for the 
Federal agent who had arrested me. He had left the 
room, 

“Charged with sale and possession of intoxicating 
liquor at East Thirty-ninth Street. Guilty or not 


guilty?” 
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“Guilty, your Honour.” 

“Twenty-five dollars or two days in gaol.” 

‘I'll go inside.” 

He left through the same door as the Irishman. 

I was bewildered, but the first faint glimmerings of 
light were beginning to filter through. 

Catching the lawyer’s eye, I obeyed his discreet signal 
and followed him outside into the corridor. 

“What's the big idea?” | demanded. 

“Shut up and give me another five bucks.” He shook 
his head at me as he placed the money in his wallet. He 
clearly held no high opinion of my intelligence. 1 still 
looked puzzled. 

“Lissen, innocent, didn’t ya mother ever tell ya 
anything? What are you squawking for, anyway? He’s 
got five bucks and two nights’ free flop. I've got five; 
vou've still pot fifteen. G’wan, beat it back to the store. 
Benny wants to get away to the ball-game.” 

I emerged into the street shaking my head and still 
wondering. 
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CHAPTER XIIT 
“MIKE’S” 


¥ last job in New York was in a really tough joint, 
M: night club situated off West End Avenue in the 
nineties, It was run by an ex-policeman who had been 
fired from the force for taking graft. While ] was there I 
waited on most of the ‘big shots’ of America’s crime 
world, 

I had taken a great dislike to the risk attendant on 
running a cordial store, with its too frequent ‘pinches.’ 
Moreover, some playful gentlemen had insisted on instal- 
ling a fruit machine, which was heaved into the street a 
few days later by two tough-looking men who put another 
one in its place. 1 saw Benny that night and got my pay, 
quitting before the owners of the first machine called 
round to make inquiries. 

An old workmate whom J met in Broadway told me 
about “Mike’s,” saying that it was a good job if I did not 
mind the atmosphere. 1 was in no financial position to 
quibble over mere details, so I saw Mike and got the job. 

The night club was in an underground basement, 
lavishly decorated, and with a small dance floor. The bar 
was outside the main room and was supposed to be used 
only by the waiters. We opened at midnight and were 
generally full up by 2 .M., remaining so until about eight 
inthe morning. There was a small cabaret of six‘chorines,’ 
an M.C., and a four-piece band. Besides myself, there 
were two other waiters, a Head Waiter—who, judging 
by his appearance, had been selected more on account 
of his physique than for his knowledge of menus—and 
three well-built, pugnacious-looking men who generally 
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sat near the door and were very handy when any trouble 
started, which was quite often. 

Both the other waiters were English, and with one, 
Johnnie Kirby, a good-looking, clean-cut boy of about 
twenty-three, 1 became quite friendly. He too had 
deserted a ship, but only recently, and this was his 
second job in New York; he had previously worked at a 
country club in New Jersey. The other one, Eddy Shaw, 
was a hard-bitten, hatchet-faced man who had been in 
America some twenty odd years and had worked at all 
kinds of jobs from jerking sodas in a drug-store to driving 
a bootlegging truck. His habit of talking from the side 
of his mouth gave me the impression that he had not 
always had to pay his own rent. I had been there about 
two months when he fj in a strange incident. 

Thad noticed a dark-! woman who often came to 
the place, but never escorted by the same man, She 
looked what she was; her eyes had that certain expression, 
and her actions and language left no doubt as to her 
profession. One night she arrived not quite drunk, but 
not far off it, with a greasy, bald-headed Jew, obviously 
on the loose, as her escort. They had a meal, much drink, 
and danced frequently. The drink seemed to make her 
rather quarrelsome, and once or twice the Head Waiter 
walked past the table, warning her with his eyes to lower 
her voice and moderate her language. Her escort called 
for the bill, but she wanted to stay, and insisted on having 
another drink. I saw Ed watching them from the door, 
but took no notice, 

The man got annoyed with her, caught her arm, and 
began to pull her from the table. She picked up a glass 
of water and threw it in his face. “Ya damn’ piker!” she 
called him. “I wanna drink and I’m gonna have it!” 

The man was furious. With one sweep of his arm he 
sent her reeling over the table. She screamed, and Ed ran 
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over and caught the man’s arm. Spinning him round, he 
clipped him on the jaw, then grabbed him by the coat- 
collar, and, rushing him up the steps, pitched him outside. 

When he returned the woman was straightening her hat 
and preparing to leave. He spoke to her in a subdued, 
angry voice, and she cast a frightened glance at him as she 
left. 

“Why did ya chip in? I asked Ed. “She got what was 
coming to her.” 

He looked at me, a curious expression on his face. 

“You're right, Dave. I was a sucker, i suppose, But, 
ya see, ] was married to that dame once, and it’s kinda 
hard to stand by when she’s bein’ kicked around.” 

The woman never came in again. 

The shooting occurred shortly afterwards, I had been 

serving a man who was sitting alone at a corner table 
with his back to the walls, observing the people through 
a thick haze of cigar smoke. J knew him as Mr Rossi, 
and concluded from the company he kept that he was in 
some kind of a racket. As I placed a clean ash-tray on his 
table 1 saw him start perceptibly, staring past me at the 
door. | left the table, and, turning, saw three men just 
coming down the short flight of stairs that led from the 
entrance. Somehow | seemed to sense something, 
Working in these kind of places, being ever on the alert 
in case of raids, never knowing just whom I might be 
waiting on, had given me some sort of intuition, a 
‘hunch’ you may call it, for sensing trouble. I caught 
Ed’s eye across the room, and his flickering eyelid con- 
firmed my suspicion, Picking up some dirty” glasses, | 
followed him out to the bar. 

He turned to me and gripped my arm. “This looks like 
the blow off, Dave,” he whispered, his voice tense. 
“That’s Mooney’s boys who’ ve just arrived. They ain’t got 
no right to be in this parta town. Did ya see Rossi jump?” 
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I stared at Ed, knowing he never spoke just to hear his 
own voice, and respecting his knowledge of the denizens 
of New York’s underworld, gained by years of working 
in the places they frequented. 

“Are ya going back in?" I asked. 

He shrugged. “Can’t help going back in, but I'm 
keeping mighty close to a door, and you’d better do the 
same, Good job Johnnie’s off. He'd be scared stiff.” 

“And I wonder just what he thinks I am?" I thought. 

There was tension in the air as I walked back to my 
tables. Quite a few people, knowing or making shrewd 
guesses at the reason for the presence of the new-comers, 
had left, and { thought the band was playing louder than 
usual. 1 could see Rossi watching the three men from 
under lowered brows, nervously toying with the stump 
of his cigar. The Head Waiter stood by the door talking 
to, but not looking at, Mike; the three ‘bouncers’ were 
nowhere in sight, A few people were dancing, some 
almost standing still, clutched in each other’s arms and 
swaying to the music. 

T had just come through the service door with a tray 
of drinks and had walked a few steps forward, when [ 
saw a flash of flame spurt from the Mooney table. I was 
paralysed for a second and unable to move backward or 
forward. There was a crash as Rossi overturned his table 
and got down behind it, screening himself. A woman 
screamed, and then there was another crash as I dropped 
my tray. Everybody suddenly started to shout, and a 
man, dragging his dancing partner, bowled me over as he 
tushed madly for the door. Another flash, this time from 
Rossi. The report was drowned in the clamour of voices, 
and bedlam was let loose. Ed grabbed me by the arm as 
I struggled to my feet, and we dived quickly through the 
service door, to be followed by the Head Waiter and 
Mike. 
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“Beat it, boys,” the boss said. “This is trouble, and 
how!” 

We beat it, dashing hurriedly along to the dressing- 
room, I grabbed my hat and coat, and, followed by Ed, 
ran for the toilet. This was a retreat we had often talked 
over, for the only entrance to the place was down the 
front steps, but the fire-escape, which led into an alley- 
way, was just outside the toilet window. I had one foot 
on the escape and was dragging my other leg out of the 
window, when Mike rushed in. 

“Hold it, Dave! It’s O.K. Come on back.” 

“What d’ya mean, it’s O.K.? I demanded. “Nothin’ 
doin’, I’m off.” 

Mike reached out and grabbed my leg. “It’s all clear 
now, They’ve gone.” 

“Where’s Rossi ?” 

“Inside, and he’s hurt pretty badly, We gotta get him 
outa here 'fore the cops come.” 

Reluctantly 1 climbed back and followed them inside. 
The Head Waiter was trying to lift Rossi from the 
wreckage of the chairs and tables in which he lay, We 
were the only people left in the place, everybody else, 
including the band, having evidently thought discretion 
the better part of valour and gone. 

Rossi groaned as Mike rolled him over, and I could see 
a reddish stain on his right shoulder. 

“He’s O.K.,” grunted Ed, and we all helped to lift him 
to a chair, where he sagged across the table. 

Pulling open his coat, Ed undid his shirt and exposed a 
blood-stained puncture from which the blood was still 
welling. I got some clean serviettes, made a pad of one, 
then bound it tightly in place with two others. 

“I'll get some brandy,” I said, and, going out, found that 
the barman had also left, so 1 got the spirit, swallowed a 
good drink myself, and took the bottle inside. 
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Rossi opened his eyes as the brandy was poured down 
his throat, then tried to get to his feet, staring round 
the room. 

“It’s O.K.,” the boss told him. “They’ve gone.” 

As Rossi sank back Mike turned to us. “We gotta 
get him outa here, and we daren’t take him out the 
door.” 

“Well,” Ed said, “there’s only the toilet window.” 
(Only he did not say “toilet”!) 

“Think we can manage it?” asked the Head Waiter. 

“We can try,” I chipped in, “And when we do get him 
out, then what?” 

Mike made an impatient gesture. “I'll take care of that. 
Gettin’ him out’s the main thing.” 

Ed and I each took one of Rossi’s arms and got him on 
his feet. He moaned, and we then saw that he had been 
also shot in the Jeg, but only slightly. Slowly we pro- 
ceeded through the service door and into the toilet, where 
we sat him down on a chair to wait while I slipped out of 
the window, down the escape, and along the alleyway 
to the street. I peered up and down, but it was deserted 
at this late hour. I went back and gave the ‘all clear,’ 
then waited outside while they got the semi-conscious 
Rossi through the window. It was quite a struggle even 
for three men, for he had to be lifted bodily through. At 
last they did it, and I held him upright while they fol- 
lowed, Between Ed and me once more, we got him to 
the end of the alley; then the Head Waiter, who had 
gone ahead to get Mike’s car, drew into the kerb, and we 
helped Rossi in. 

Mike threw us the keys, telling us to lock up, and as 
he drove away we re-entered the building. “Ed,” I said, 
as we sat at the table finishing off the brandy, “this place 
is getting too tough for my liking.” 

Ed grinned, but without much mirth, “You're right, 
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Dave. It is kinda gettin’ thata way. Two jams in less’n 
a month.” He shook his head. 

“Wonder what they were after him for?” 

Ed shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, he trod on some- 
body's toes, I guess. These racket boys are always kickin’ 
each other around.” 

“Funny the cops didn’t come in,” ¥ remarked. 

He grinned again, cynically this time. 

“They know enough not to butt in.” He finished his 
drink and rose. “Come on, Dave, Let’s go get some 
coffee.” 

Whether a lot of Mike’s old friends were on the Force 
or not 1 don’t know, but no awkward questions were 
asked, and, stranger still, we were never raided. I got to 
know the patrons well, and 1 held no respect for them, 
but they all tipped generously, so what did I care? 
Johnnie Kirby seemed to feel differently, however, and I 
often caught the contempt in his eyes as some drunk 
would snap his fingers or call impatiently for service. 
1 watched him one night looking disgustedly at a girl 
who, still in her teens, was kissing an old man whose bald 
head was pimpled with sweat. She was a type that I had 
got used to, with her waved hair, blue-shaded eyes, and 
absurdly pointed nails. The man’s heavy jowls quivered 
as he laughed, his lecherous old eyes following the girl’s 
every movement as she pushed the five-dollar bill he had 
given her into the top of her stocking. 

J looked around at the people on whose generosity I 
depended for my living. In one corner, sitting with a 
dapper old man, was a young boy, his hair beautifully 
waved, who sometimes gave female impersonations in the 
cabaret. Next to them sat a party of four, the men 
evidently being out-of-town buyers, and the girls having 
an arrangement with Mike whereby they got a certain 
percentage of all the money spent by their escorts. One 
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of the chorus girls was having an argument with her boy 
friend, a Mexican, who, I knew, peddled dope for a 
living. 

Sitting at various tables were racket boys, small-time 
hangers-on who laid bets for the bookies or collected 
tribute from shop-owners and business-men for the 
strong-arm racketeer bosses. 1 wandered out to the bar, 
got a beer, and, going into the dressing-room, found 
Johnnie sitting in a chair smoking and looking moodily at 
his hands. 

“*Lo, Johnnie! How ya feelin’ ?” { asked. 

“O.K.,” he grunted. 

“Ya don’t look so good. Anything on ya mind?” 

Standing up, he threw his cigarette on the ground, 
crushing it savagely with his heel. “I’m fed up, Dave!” he 
burst out, “Sick and fed up with waiting on the dirty 
crowd of half-bred bastards we get in this place. 1 hate 
the whole filthy bunch of scum. 1 can’t stand it, I’m 
quittin’ to-night!” 

This outburst did not surprise me, for [ had anticipated 
it, and Kirby was not the first man } had seen quit a job 
for similar reasons. 

“Take it easy, kid. It’s a job, you know,” [ pointed out. 

“Take it easy!” he rasped. “That’s what I’ve been 
trying to do, but it’s no good, Dave. Christ, 1 don’t feel 
clean in this dump! The atmosphere stitles me. Running 
round at the beck and call of these rats who haven’t got 
the guts to come out of their hole during daylight, but 
come in here of a night, throwing their weight about and 
buying rotten liquor for their filthy harlots with the money 
they’ve squeezed out of some poor bloody shopkeeper. 
Gangsters! I hate their guts. The scum!” And he spat 
on the floor to show his disgust, 

“Not bad.” Ed’s voice sounded from the door, where 
he had been standing and listening to Johnnie, He walked 
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Dave. It is kinda gettin’ thata way. Two jams in less’n 
a month.” He shook his head. 

“Wonder what they were after him for?” 

Ed shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, he trod on some- 
body's toes, I guess. These racket boys are always kickin’ 
each other around.” 

“Funny the cops didn’t come in,” I remarked. 

He grinned again, cynically this time. 

“They know enough not to butt in.” He finished his 
drink and rose. “Come on, Dave. Let’s go get some 
coffee.” 

Whether a lot of Mike’s old friends were on the Force 
or not I don’t know, but no awkward questions were 
asked, and, stranger still, we were never raided, I got to 
know the patrons well, and [ held no respect for them, 
but they all tipped generously, so what did I care? 
Johnnie Kirby seemed to feel differently, however, and I 
often caught the contempt in his eyes as some drunk 
would snap his fingers or call impatiently for service. 
I watched him one night looking disgustedly at a girl 
who, still in her teens, was kissing an old man whose bald 
head was pimpled with sweat. She was a type that I had 
got used to, with her waved hair, blue-shaded eyes, and 
absurdly pointed nails, The man’s heavy jowls quivered 
as he laughed, his lecherous old eyes following the girl’s 
every movement as she pushed the five-dollar bill he had 
given her into the top of her stocking. 

1 looked around at the people on whose generosity I 
depended for my living. In one corner, sitting with a 
dapper old man, was a young boy, his hair beautifully 
waved, who sometimes gave female impersonations in the 
cabaret, Next to them sat a party of four, the men 
evidently being out-of-town buyers, and the girls having 
an arrangement with Mike whereby they got a certain 
percentage of all the money spent by their escorts. One 
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of the chorus girls was having an argument with her boy 
friend, a Mexican, who, J] knew, peddled dope for a 
living. 

Sitting at various tables were racket boys, small-time 
hangers-on who laid bets for the bookies or collected 
tribute from shop-owners and business-men for the 
strong-arm racketeer bosses. I wandered out to the bar, 
got a beer, and, going into the dressing-room, found 
Johnnie sitting in a chair smoking and looking moodily at 
his hands. 

“*Lo, Johnnie! How ya feelin’? I asked. 

“O.K.,” he grunted. 

“Ya don’t look so good. Anything on ya mind” 

Standing up, he threw his cigarette on the ground, 
crushing it savagely with his heel. “I’m fed up, Dave!” he 
burst out, “Sick and fed up with waiting on the dirty 
crowd of half-bred bastards we get in this place. I hate 
the whole filthy bunch of scum. I can’t stand it, I’m 
quittin’ to-night!” 

This outburst did not surprise me, for I had anticipated 
it, and Kirby was not the first man I had seen quit a job 
for similar reasons. 

“Take it easy, kid. It’s a job, you know,” I pointed out. 

“Take it easy!” he rasped. “That’s what I’ve been 
trying to do, but it’s no good, Dave. Christ, ] don’t feel 
clean in this dump! The atmosphere stifles me. Running 
round at the beck and call of these rats who haven’t got 
the guts to come out of their hole during daylight, but 
come in here of a night, throwing their weight about and 
buying rotten liquor for their filthy harlots with the money 
they’ve squeezed out of some poor bloody shopkeeper. 
Gangsters! I hate their guts. The scum!” And he spat 
on the floor to show his disgust. 

“Not bad.” Ed’s voice sounded from the door, where 
he had been standing and listening to Johnnie. He walked 
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forward and put his hand on Johnnie’s shoulder. “I agree 
with ya, Johnnie, but, as Dave says, it’s a job, and all these 
joints are the same, so what are ya gonna do?” 

Johnnie bit his lip, his eyes downcast. “It’s no good, 
Ed. I’m packing it in. Guess I’ll get a ship. The old 
glory hole may be lousy in some ways, but I’ll take it in 
preference to this.” 

Ed shrugged his shoulders resignedly. 

“Guess you know what you wanna do, kid, but it’s 
not so easy on the outside, ya know. Lots of boys are 
out,” 

“Yeah, 1 know, and I suppose I’m crazy, but it can’t be 
helped,” Johnnie muttered, and just then the Head Waiter 
called us. 

“Come on, you fellows!” he said, as we entered the 
room. “Morgan’s just called up, and he’s bringing a bunch 
with him. Get some tables together, and you, Dave, put 
six bottles 0’ wine on ice.” 

While the other two fixed the tables I got six bottles 
of champagne and put them into silver buckets filled 
with ice. 

Morgan was a big-time racketeer who ran a lot of 
speak-easies and owned quite a few bawdy houses, his 
income, judging by the money he spent, being large. 
He was a thick-set Irish-American, with a heavy, bloated 
face, his most prominent feature being his dull eyes, 
whose drooping eyelids gave him a queerly sinister 
appearance, 

A stir at the entrance—and two dinner-jacketed men 
came in and stood quietly scrutinizing the crowd. One 
spoke to Mike, who shook his head; then the two men 
went back to the entrance, They returned, with Morgan 
walking just behind them, talking to a blonde girl who 
clung to his arm, her pert, smiling face upturned to his, 
her blue eyes sparkling as she laughed at some joke made 
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by one of the party of about a dozen people who followed 
them. 

As Ed passed me with a wine-bottle he whispered, 
“He’s got a new piece to-night,” but I only shrugged, for 
that was nothing unusual, 

The revue came on, the practically nude girls doing 
their usual dance, and Morgan watched them indolently 
with that cold, opaque gaze. He did not take much notice 
of his blonde companion, but just sat smoking, though she 
worked hard with her rolling eyes and was making obvious 
overtures to hold his wandering attention. 

Jt was not long before more wine was needed, and the 
laughter of the women got louder, the pawing of their 
escorts less discreet, as the conversation and the lewd 
jokes of the party became coarser. The band played on, 
yawning ; most of the people left, and at last only Morgan's 
party remained, His girl had grown sulky, and sat 
drinking straight rye, though it did not seem to affect her. 
She made another attempt to interest him. He was slip- 
ping the band off a fresh cigar, and she lit a match for 
him. As she struck it the burning head flew off and 
landed on the back of his hand. Cursing, he applied the 
slight injury to his mouth, glaring at her. 

She laughed and struck another match. The laughter 
tightened Morgan’s mouth and brought a cruel expression 
to his face. He took the flaming stick from her hand and, 
gripping her by the wrist, pressed it on to her arm. She 
screamed, snatching herself away, and jumped to her 
feet, the chair clattering backward to the floor. 

“You bastard!” she shrilled. “You crummy bastard!” 

Morgan scraped back his chair, with every one’s eyes 
upon him. His right fist lashed out, catching the girl 
flush on the jaw, and she collapsed in a heap. Then he 
calmly kicked her hard in the stomach, She moaned, 
jerking convulsively. 
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“Christ!” Johnnie ejaculated. 

One of the men jumped to his feet. “Aw, lissen ” 
he began. 

Morgan slowly looked up from the crumpled heap at 
his feet and fixed his heavy eyes on the man. “Wanna 
make anything out of it” he asked, his voice quite soft 
and low, 

“Well, | 2 

“Sit down.” 

The other subsided into his chair, and I helped the girl 
back into her seat, where she sat rubbing her jaw and 
casting hurt glances at Morgan, who ignored her. 

After refilling some empty glasses I suddenly missed 
Johnnie and slipped out to the dressing-room. He was 
sitting in the chair, his head on his clenched fists, breathing 
baatily. and I could see that his whole body was trembling. 

“Hey, kid, whatsa matta?” 

He looked up at me, his face white and strained. 
“Christ, Dave, don’t ask me to go back in there again! 
God, what a yellow bastard!” 

“Was kinda raw,” ] agreed. “O.K. You stay bere. I 
don’t suppose they'll stay much longer.” 

When I got back to the table the girl had her arms 
round Morgan’s neck, and he was patting her on the 
shoulder, telling her to forget it. He beckoned for the 
check, a large one, and paid it, giving me fifty dollars as a 
tip. After they had gone we cleared the table, switched 
off the lights, and went out to the dressing-room. Johnnie 
was changing, and the Head Waiter was there, regarding 
him with a puzzled look. 

“Johnnie wants to quit,” he told us. 

“Yeah, we know,” Ed answered. “I think he’s nuts, but 
it can’t be helped.” 

“Well, Johnnie,” said the Head Waiter, “I can’t stop ya 
if ya wanna go, but I agree with Ed. I think ya’re crazy.” 
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Johnnie looked up from tying his shoelaces. “Sure, I 
know you mean well, sir, but I can’t stick it any longer. 
1 gotta go.” 

“O.K. Come in to-morrow for your money.” 

I gulped down the fresh morning air as we walked 
across to Broadway. New York was just awakening to 
another day; milk carts rattled, and early workers hurried 
towards the subway. 

“What’s the strange smell?” Ed asked. 

“Fresh air,” I answered, but somehow this time the 
usual joke fell flat, and none of us laughed. Both of us 
genuinely liked Kirby and were really sorry to see him 
go, and in my heart I respected his courage in throwing up 
a good job because he would not side-track his sense of 
decency. 

“What are you gonna do?” asked Ed, as we sat drinking 
coffee in an all-night cafeteria. 

Johnnie sighed. “Oh, I guess I’ll get a ship and go back 
home. It’s no use looking for another job here.” 

“Think you’ll get one?” I asked. 

“A pal of mine is saloon steward on the 
“] think he’ll get me a run home.” 

On arriving at my room I found a letter from home 
awaiting me. Mother was ill. Could I take a trip across, 
for it was serious? I lay awake a long time thinking hard; 
then in the afternoon I called on Johnnie. 

The next day I went down to the West Street piers with 
him and saw his friend. He spoke to somebody in 
authority, and we signed on as third-class waiters. 1 
‘phoned Lola at Boston, and told her that I was leaving, 
promising to be back soon. Then I ’phoned Charley 
Thomas, 

Two days later, in the fading twilight, I was leaning over 
the stern rail of the , watching New York's skyline 
grow dim, 
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A blue haze was settling softly over Manhattan; the 
ferry boats were criss-crossing the river. A sense of 
melancholy stole over me as we slipped down the Lower 
Bay, past Staten Island, and through the Narrows. Adios, 
New York, but not good-bye! Hard and tough you may 
be, but you possess a glamour all your own, an irresistible 
attraction that will some day bring me back to absorb 
once again the peculiar atmosphere which is yours alone 
and can be found nowhere else in all this wide world, 
search where one may. 
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ig Bs town had altered very little during my six years’ 
absence. Apart from a few new shops and one or two 
new cinemas, it was just the same. Mother was much 
better, having recovered during the time it took me 
to get to England, and she made a great fuss over my 
return and extracted a promise from me to stay at home 
for a while. So for two months I visited old friends and 
relatives, being glad of the rest and enjoying the tran- 
quillity of provincial life after the bustle and turmoil of 
New York. 

I soon found that it was useless to try for a berth on a 
ship, for thousands of men were unemployed, so I settled 
down, free for once in my life of the hunger bogey and 
the necessity of finding the rent. Chancing to read an 
advertisement that assured the reader of the huge profits 
to be made by learning to write—especially if one under- 
took to study the course offered by the advertiser—I wrote 
an absurd detective story, and was actually annoyed when 
it landed back on the door-mat with a thump on its return 
from a publisher. I could see no profit in that business, 
only a lot of headaches, so I packed my bag, kissed 
Mother good-bye, and landed in London with about two 
pounds. There followed a week of tramping round the 
various agencies, the waiting at hotel back-doors, the 
usual snacks at the English variety of cheap café that I had 
known in New York. Half my money went on a second- 
hand dress suit, which would be essential for practically 
any job that I might get. My room was a cheap one in 
Scho, costing just eight shillings a week; it had the usual 
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cracked wash-basin and water-jug and the voracious gas- 
meter which made such inroads into my remaining cash. 

Just as I was beginning to realize my foolishness in 
coming to a city where waiters were more plentiful than 
sparrows and jobs seemed scarcer than snakes’ hips, } got 
a job. It was at a well-known hotel situated in one of 
London’s best residential quarters, a solid, substantial 
place much favoured by what are to-day called gentry. 

1 carried my bag along a winding, draughty corridor, 
at the end of which I found the waiters’ dressing-room. 
It was lined with steel lockers and a couple of benches, 
while a dart-board fixed to one wall seemed to provide 
the chief interest for the other waiters when off duty; 
it also made one quite active avoiding the needle-pointed 
darts. 1 secured a locker, changed, and, climbing the 
stone steps leading to the dining-room, reported to the 
Head Waiter, a tall, dignified man, middle-aged, and with 
a rather corpulent stomach. He told me that I was to 
act as relief waiter—that is, take over the station of the 
man who was off duty for the half-day. Each waiter had 
a ‘commis-waiter’ assigned to him—that is, a boy training 
to be a waiter who gets the orders from the kitchen, 
clears away dirty plates, and is generally chased around 
by everybody else. They do not wear dress suits, but just 
short jackets and long aprons reaching to the ground, and 
when running upstairs they had to lift their legs like a 
prancing horse, for failure to do so means tripping and 
dropping anything they may be carrying, with subsequent 
dire penalties from the chef or Head Waiter. After seeing 
that everything was ready on my tables for lunch I went 
to the staff hall, We got our meal at a quarter to twelve, 
I was told, and when I saw it I was not impressed. 
Cottage-pie the staff man said it was, and without wishing 
to doubt his word I could only come to the conclusion 
that the cook had used some sawdust by mistake, It took 
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two cups of weak tea to wash it down, and when I mildly 
asked if there were any sweets the staff man looked at 
me with round-eyed wonder, remarking that it was not 
Sunday. 

“Why, what’s that got to do with it? I asked. 

“Sweets once a week,” he growled. “Don’tcher know 
the rules?” 

“That’s right,” another waiter corroborated him; so I 
simply shrugged my shoulders and went back to the 
dining-room. 

Most of the guests were middle-aged; some were quite 
old, with many little fads and some peculiar fancies all 
their own. The Head Waiters, of whom there were three, 
knew exactly what each guest liked and took great pains 
with them, seating them carefully, advising on dishes and 
wines, making great play with salad-dressings and spirit 
stoves, and doing practically everything but eat the food 
for them. A more cantankerous, finicking crowd of people 
I have never seen. 

One old gentleman who was suffering from some 
mysterious malady, real or imagined, had roasted sugar- 
cubes prepared for him. He dripped lemon on these, his 
sagging cheeks contracting as he loudly sucked them, 
Various forms of non-glucose bread abounded, and almost 
every table had a medicine-bottle on it, so that I began to 
wonder whether I was in an hotel! or a sanatorium. 

The staff had all been there some time and felt fairly 
secure in their jobs; their ideas and outlook reflected 
the atmosphere of the hotel itself, which I found rather 
stifling. It took me a long time to get friendly with them; 
it almost seemed as if they resented my presence, and 
anyway they did not exactly make me welcome. Anything 
I wanted to know I had to find out for myself. I often 
found little things missing from my tables—silver cruets, 
etc., and I soon learned to carry my spoons in my pockets, 
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for if I left them about they disappeared, After a while I 
discovered that the wine butler was an old ship’s steward, 
and he agreed with me when I commented on this lack 
of cordiality among the staff. 

“Most places are the same,” he told me, and I have 
since found it to be only too true. 

Tradition and custom hung heavily over the old- 
fashioned Victorian dining-room, in the old solid chairs 
and tables, the huge chandeliers, cumbersome silver and 
crockery, and, above all, in the mannerisms and acquired 
dignity of my superiors and workmates. Strict adherence 
to rules and times of duty, with much opening of doors 
and obsequious deference to guests, had been part and 
parcel of their lives and was ingrained in their characters, 

I deeply resented the autocratic and domineering atti- 
tude of the Head Waiters. They all possessed the bad 
habit of snapping their fingers when they wanted you. 
They were in supreme command of the dining-room and 
its staff, ruled every one with a severity bordering on 
tyranny, and in consequence were toadied to by almost all 
their inferiors. I was smoking a forbidden cigarette on 
the kitchen stairs one day, after 1 had been there about 
six weeks, and one of the waiters warned me of the dire 
consequences of such a crime should I be discovered. 

“Give you a week’s notice, you know,” he said gravely, 
shaking his head. 

“Would that be so terrible?” I asked. 

He looked at me with wonder dawning in his eyes. 
“You'd lose your job,” he pointed out. 

“Tsk—tsk,” I teased, not knowing whether to be 
amused at or contemptuous of his deep-rooted economic 
fear of unemployment. He looked annoyed at my levity, 
and walked off muttering to himself, leaving me to enjoy 
my sin in peace. 

It was in this place that I first made the acquaintance 
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of the pernicious ‘tronc’ system. All tips were placed in 
a box and afterwards shared. If a party did not tip—and 
this was quite often—we placed the bill in after marking 
“S” on it to indicate a ‘stiff’—that is, a non-tipper. In 
this way all bills were accounted for—the Head Waiter 
possessing an uncanny memory for the tipping and non- 
tipping propensities of the guests. He also had a remarkable 
gift for taking the biggest share of the tronc, despite his 
wage of four pounds a week. The pool was shared out 
every Friday; the Head Waiter took his share, certain 
amounts were allotted to the Second and Third Head 
Waiters, and the rest was split up in equal portions between 
the chef waiters, as the table waiters are called. During 
my first week in the hotel I put seven pounds five shillings 
in the tronc, and drew two pounds eleven shillings as my 
share on the Friday, With my wages of eighteen shillings 
a week, less unemployment insurance stamps, I had three 
pounds seven shillings and fourpence for my week’s work 
of six and a half days. As I was working twelve hours a 
day—from seven in the morning till ten at night, with 
three hours off duty—my pay for working as a qualified 
waiter in one of London’s best hotels was not quite a 
shilling an hour. This, I found, is more or less about 
the average pay in the West End, riddled as it is with 
cheap foreign labour—men who will always take less pay, 
put up with worse food (if possible), and work longer 
hours in order to stay in this country. 

I commented on this state of affairs to the most intel- 
ligent-looking waiter I could find, and he agreed with me 
that the system was rotten. 

“Sure, I’m fed up with working for the Head Waiters, 
but what can you do? The places are all the same—if it’s 
not one thing it’s another. One place the top-weight 
may be all right, then the manager’s a . H it’s not 
that, then the money is less than you get here. It’ll 
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never be any different, and if you dare open your mouth 
you’re”—he jerked his thumb in an unmistakable gesture 
—“outside.” 

“Some places don’t have the tronc,” I reminded him. 

“Oh, I know that, and I’m trying for one now. It’s a 
restaurant, and 1 hope to Gawd I get it. Then I’ll be out 
of here fast enough!” 

I too decided to look for another position. Every day 
T scanned the papers and kept in touch with the agencies, 
meanwhile carrying on with my job and detesting it more 
and more. | decided to try a different class of place from 
the conservative one I was in, thinking that some of the 
newer and more recently built establishments might be 
better, On the strength of my ten months’ service in my 
first job I was engaged at one of these, being attached first 
to the banqueting department and then transferred to the 
grill. The atmosphere was certainly lighter, while the 
guests were more cosmopolitan and included a host of 
visiting celebrities and film stars. Here the staff were 
Jargely composed of Italians, men with no great affection 
for a British waiter, The Head Waiters were mainly of 
the same nationality, favouritism for their countrymen 
being a strong point with them. Any guests known to 
tip well—for we did not use the tronc system in the 
grill—were always put on to the Italians’ tables. If the 
English boys protested they were promptly told that they 
knew what they could do. Although voluntary relinquish- 
ment of a job is penalized by the loss of unemployment 
benefit, 1 got so annoyed one day by this blatant form of 
favouritism that I told the Head Waiter just what I thought 
of his despicable conduct and what he could do with the 
job! 

There followed a year of working round the West End, 
sometimes in restaurants, at other times in hotels. Many 
men, I found, would not take a permanent job, preferring 
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to work as extra waiters at banquets, wedding receptions, 
and various functions; but this required a personal 
knowledge of head waiters, for it is not what you know 
but whom you know that counts in this particular form of 
industry. I did not care very much for this haphazard and 
precarious mode of living, which was far too uncertain, 
and { much preferred a steady job, even if it did mean 
only one evening in the week free. 

One job that 1 did during this period will linger long 
in my memory, for, accustomed as I am to questionable 
and often worse conduct among so-called pillars of 
Society, it beat anything I had ever seen before, on a ship, 
in America, or in England, and was rivalled only by some of 
the disgusting exhibitions put on in foreign waterfront dens. 

I was sitting with another waiter in a café in Charin 
Cross Road, when a friend of his came in, hailed him, 
and sat down at our table. 1 knew the newcomer only as 
“Wilfred,” and was aware that stories circulated regarding 
him—that he lived partly on the immoral earnings of 
women, keeping up a bare pretence of respectability by 
waiting occasionally, 

He spoke to my companion. “You working to-night?” 

“No.” 

“Are you?” He looked at me. 

I shook my head. 

“Well, listen.” He leaned over the table in a secretive 
manner, lowering his voice. “I got a special job on 
to-night, It’s a private party, and 1 want two more boys 
to come with me. It’s worth a quid, and maybe more. 
‘Want to come?” 

We jumped at the chance. 

“Remember,” he warned us, “you’ve got to keep your 
mouths shut. Oh, no,” he added, noting our immediate 
cautious looks. “It’s nothing that'll get you into trouble, 
but it may be a bit warm, that’s all,” 
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We met him at eight o’clock, and he took us to a 
magnificently furnished private flat in Street. A chef 
had also been engaged, and we set the dining-room table 
for twenty people. I was beginning to wonder, consider- 
ing the high pay, just what kind of a party it was. I soon 
found out. 

The guests began to arrive, the men mostly middle- 
aged and prosperous-looking, who immediately kept me 
busy serving drinks. After I had scen the women I ceased 
to wonder! We served dinner, Wilfred taking care of the 
champagne, of which everybody consumed a prodigious 
amount. By the time we served coffee and liqueurs they 
were well away, laughing and joking, the women all 
having great difficulty in keeping up their shoulder-straps, 
the men—emulating their host—being determined that 
they should not. 

We rolled up the carpet after dinner, and those that 
could stand danced to the wireless. Most of them sprawled 
on the settees and chairs, the women on the men’s knees, 
and there was a great show of silk-clad limbs. Then a 
large blonde woman called the girls together, and after 
much whispering and giggling took them into one of the 
numerous bedrooms, 

The men all squatted or lay in a semicircle, and the 
host gave each one a handful of shuttlecocks and a small 
pot of glue, I was watching all this with great interest, 
wondering what was to come next, Then to my utter 
astonishment the bedroom door opened and out trooped 
the girls, dressed, or undressed, in the proverbial smile 
and a necklace—but the necklace was missing! They ran 
round in a circle, waving their arms, bending their backs, 
and whooping wildly in imitation of an Indian war-dance. 
The men roared with laughter, and, smearing the shuttle- 
cocks with glue, threw them at the particular girl they 
fancied. If they scored a hit—and, drunk as they were, 
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they generally did—they staggered to their feet, claimed 
the girl, and disappeared into a bedroom. In this and 
other quaint ways the party lasted till daybreak—in fact, 
it was broad daylight before the last guest, a very well- 
known public man, left, half supported by his fair com- 
panion and completely supported by us. 

I was quite satisfied, for the host had given us ten 
shillings besides the pound, and I had received several good 
tips. Between us we carried away all the wine and spirits 
left over. To whom the apartment belonged I never 
knew, but I heard from Wilfred that it was hired just 
for the party. I was intensely amused a few days later 
when | found myself waiting on two of the guests, one the 

rominent man, at a most respectable business luncheon, 
at which he made a very dignified speech. 

Soon afterwards I got a job in a restaurant off Piccadilly 
——a rather exclusive place which charged steeply for food 
and wines. Again I ran into an arrogant Head Waiter, 
and although I tried hard to knuckle down I flared up at 
him one day over the distribution of the tronc. It ended 
in a free fight, for he called me a fou! name, and I hit him 
a crack on the jaw and followed it up. He must have had 
a hard time convincing people that he really did get that 
eye from running into a door. Of course I was out, 
definitely out, for you cannot lay a hand on the sacred 
person of the Head Waiter with impunity. 

I discovered that public-houses rarely use the tronc 
system, and, thinking that their more free-and-easy 
atmosphere might be more suited to my democratic taste, 
I concentrated on getting a position in one. I frequented 
them myself, and I noticed that the managers seemed fairly 
decent fellows, mixing well with every one and seeming 
to hold their positions all right without the aid of a dress 
suit or a pair of snapping fingers to bolster up their sense 
of dignity. I got a job at a public-house through an 
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agency. The manager and his wife were elderly people 
who had been in public life for years and were really decent 
to their staff. I got on very well with both of them; they 
understood the thousand and one little difficulties that 
complicate a waiter’s job, and always listened sympa- 
thetically. The staff, knowing that they had a boss in a 
thousand, almost idolized him, and would always stay late, 
reacting to humane treatment in the way that almost any 
other staff would if given the chance. 

One of the barmaids got into trouble, but instead of 
dismissing her, as she certainly would have been in most 
places I can think of, the boss and his wife insisted on her 
staying, and after paying all hospital fees put her back in 
her old job. For the first time in a long while I felt like 
settling down, and played with the idea of saving money 
and trying for a small place of my own. But it was too 
good to last, The boss caught a chill, and was in bed for 
only three days before he died. I have never seen a staff 
so genuinely sorry as we were. | felt I had lost a real 
friend, as indeed we all had. 

In the course of a few days a new manager arrived, and 
we all felt a big change. He was an ex-Army officer, a big 
red-faced man, and his lack of understanding of the 
requirements of the type of customer we got was equalled, 
if not excelled, by his colossal ignorance of the business 
itself. We found that he was a relative of one of the 
directors, so that explained a lot. For sheer affectation 
I have never seen his wife’s equal. She had prominent 
blue eyes, protruding teeth, and a taste for whisky that 
equalled her husband’s. She had been in India with him, 
and was never tired of telling of the devotion of her 
coloured servants, the adulation they paid to a white 
person, the low wages they received. 

Bert, the cellarman, was the first to go. He had 
been there fourteen years, and knew his job and the 
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intricacies of the cellar better than any other man I have 
met, 

“If they wants a nigger Jet ‘em find one!” he said to me, 
putting on his coat and looking round the cellars for the 
Jast time. 

He was soon followed by other members of the staff, 
and { too began to seek another job, There was nothing 
in the management’s attitude at which I could really get 
annoyed, but they just aroused the atmosphere of discord 
that I have found so prevalent in such situations. In the 
end I really left on account of the cook. We had had a 
good chef, but he had followed Bert after several arguments 
with Madam, and a woman took his place. She was a good 
cook, but a rotten carver—a not uncommon combination, 
I was the lounge waiter, but the boss decided that 1 
should carve during luncheon. This meant a loss to me, 
for he was not paying me any extra money and my cus- 
tomers in the lounge were being neglected. When 1 
spoke to him he flew into a rage, telling me that there 
were plenty of men out of work if I did not want the job. 
I lost my temper and told him to get them, which he did; 
so I lined up at Box M in the Labour Exchange the 
following morning. 
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ARELY do waiters ever leave their chosen job in life, 
Row though it is generally chosen for them by some 
one else. Sometimes one will save his money, start a 
smal] café, and prosper, but though the rest will often 
talk about it that is as far as they get. They just carry on, 
drifting from place to place, to the seaside for the summer 
season, back to town in the winter, eating the appalling 
food that hotel owners seem to think quite adequate, 
living in disgusting bedrooms and staff halls, with little 
chance of promotion and certainly no hope of a pension 
when they are too old to potter around. 

Starting at an early age as ‘commis-waiters,’ they are at 
first fascinated by the nature of the job. Being able to see 
the great, to mingle with the mighty, and to work in 
luxurious surroundings has at first a great appeal and 
blinds them to the number of hours they work and the 
deadening body fatigue inseparable from the job. It gives 
a boy of sixteen a pardonable thrill if he can boast to his 
friends that he has helped to serve Royalty, has lit a 
cigarette for some famous film star or sportsman, By the 
time the novelty of this has worn off he has become a 
waiter himself, and because he has only one night a week 
free is able to throw his money about on that one night, 
differing from youths in jobs where they finish work at 
five or six o’clock. It is too late by now to learn another 
trade, and he gradually wakes up to the fact that he is 
always working when others are playing or at rest. Bank 
Holidays, Sundays, Christmas, just mean that he works 
harder, for people must eat and drink, and holidays are 
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the harvest days for the hotels. Being a waiter means 
never knowing home life; married men often do not see 
their children for days, and a waiter’s wife must learn to 
spend the majority of her evenings alone, and to go alone 
on any holidays she can afford. 

1 still toyed with the idea that 1 could write, although 
the editors all differed from me, so one day, being out of 
work, 1 decided that if I could not sell my own stories 1 
would see if 1 could sell other people’s. I answered an 
advertisement, and received a reply telling me to report at 
a certain Jecture-hall for a few days’ training. In company 
with about twenty others | sat and listened to a big red- 
faced man who worked himself up to a tremendous pitch 
of enthusiasm as he impressed upon us the great honour 
we were receiving, the obligations that were ours, by 
being made representatives of the Press. 

“Gentlemen, this is not a menial job,” he thundered. 
“You are not door-to-door beggars. It is your task, your 
duty, to bring this enlightened newspaper, this gospel of 
truth, to the notice of every householder, and get it 
accepted in every British home.” 

I looked round at the bringers of light to the nation. 
Most of them, I thought, could have done with a good 
feed, myself included, I started on the Monday morning, 
meeting the ‘team’ at Raynes Park Station. The super- 
visor gave out the ‘territory,’ assigning another man and 
myself to canvass three streets of middle-class houses. 
As he was an old hand at the game he was to show me the 
ropes. It was raining when we set out for the mile walk 
to the territory, and as we strode along he gave me hints. 

“If she’s fat and jolly-looking,” he said, referring to the 
housewives I was to call upon, “kid ’em along a bit, You 
know, make a couple of jokes. Tell ’em that you know 
you're a damned nuisance, but remind ‘em that you’ve 
got a wife and kids to keep.” 
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“But I haven’t,” I protested. 

“Oh, yes, you have!. I’ve acquired four more kids and a 
sick wife on this job in less than seven months. But if 
she's thin and vinegary,” he continued, “you can try, but 
it ain’t much use.” 

The first lady I called upon was neither fat and jolly- 
looking nor thin and vinegary. I knocked on the front 
door, but got no answer, so decided to try the back 
entrance, I went along the short passage at the side of 
the house and saw a small brick wash-house with clouds 
of steam issuing from the door. Inside I could just dis- 
cern the figure of a woman, so I coughed, and she turned 
round, 

“Good morning, madam,” I greeted her, with what I 
hoped was a charming smile, and raised my hat politely. 

She was a tall, raw-boned woman with hair twisted into 
a bun, dressed in an old cotton frock, a sack apron, and 
wearing what were undoubtedly her husband’s slippers. 
In her hand she held a large scrubbing-brush, 

«Op it!” she said. 

“But, madam, I’ve called ——” 

“’Op itl” she repeated, in what could not be called 
anything else but a menacing tone, and if there was any 
doubt about that there was certainly none in the manner 
in which she raised the scrubbing-brush. 

] ’opped it! 

After a few more calls an inkling, just a faint suspicion, 
began to filter through my head that the housewives of 
Britain were not keen on being enlightened, not at all 
anxious to read the gospel of truth as set forth in the 
columns of my newspaper. 

My partner hailed me from across the road, asking how 
many orders I had secured. 

“None as yet,” I had to admit. 

He grinned. “Keep at it. I’ve got two.” 
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Not to be outdone, I squared my shoulders, tipped my 
hat to the correct angle, and, taking no notice of the 
“No Canvassers” sign on my next house, crunched up the 
garden path. In answer to my knock the door was opened 
about six inches, and a squeaky female voice asked me my 
business. 

“I’m representing the Daily »” 1 smiled. “I wonder 
if I could interest you in the marvellous new insurance 
scheme that- ” 

“We take another paper, the Daily 
informed me, beginning to close the door. 

“Oh, yes, a very good paper.” I waved an airy hand. 
“But our paper is——” 

“Not to-day, thank you.” The door had only about two 
more inches to go. 

“But, madam——” 

“NOT TO-DAY!” and slam went the door. 

I stood staring at its pathetic woodenness for a 
second, then walked slowly deen the path. That suspicion 
had become stronger, and hardened into a positive fact as 
the morning passed, I had so many doors slammed in my 
face that I began to feel my nose get flat. I racked my 
brains for some of the salient points, an attractive feature, 
some special appeal, that the paper might hold or of which 
the instructor had told us, The disregard for their own 
safety as shown by the women’s indifference to the insur- 
ance scheme was appalling. I thought of the Children’s 
Page. That might do it, might work the miracle that it 
would certainly be if I got an order! 

“Well, what do you want?” This woman was far from 
friendly, almost as truculent as the one I had first 
encountered. 

“Have—have you any kids? I blurted out, completely 
forgetting the smooth ‘approach’ deemed so important by 
the instructor. 








.” the woman 
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“What the hell’s it got to do with you?” the woman 
demanded. 

“Nothing, 1 hope,” I answered, grinning. “Only I’m 
representing the Daily ——, and our Children’s Page- = 

“Are you another newspaper man? she asked, in a 
disgusted voice. “How many more am I goin’ to get here? 
I changed last week to oblige a young fellow, and I’m not 
goin’ to do it again, You chaps are a nuisance.” 

“I suppose we are,” I admitted, “but we’ve got to earn 
our living, you know. I’ve got a wife and kids to keep, 
and. ” 

“I know, I know,” she interrupted. “The other chaps 
all tell me the same. All right, I'll give you an order.” 

I nearly fell over with the shock of hearing her last 
words—words I had been fully convinced I would never 
hear, I hurriedly produced the insurance policy, and she 
signed it without my having to show her where, for she 
seemed to know more about it than I did. I thanked her, 
and hurried jubilantly away to tell my partner. I have 
often thought of that woman—may she be well rewarded 
for her kindness! 

At dinner-time when we tramped back through the rain 
to the meeting-place I carried with me the dismal know- 
Tedge that I had got one order from over a hundred 
houses. By three o’clock I was wet through, tired, and 
dispirited, with my feet soaked, and with only one more 
order to show for my efforts. My companion seemed to 
possess miraculous powers of persuasion, and his dozen 
orders depressed me terribly. 

‘We went into a tea-room in order to “write up’"—as he 
called it—the new customers, Getting the order was not 
the least of the day’s work, I found, for quite a few things 
had to be entered on the order form. Even so, my pitiful 
two did not take long, and I sat brooding as he worked, 
reflecting that if it was so hard to sell the work of the 
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established writers who wrote for the newspapers my 
feeble efforts stood little chance. 

The next day was similar, yielding three orders, and by 
Thursday I knew I was never meant to be a canvasser. A 
polite note from the supervisor had told me that my 
employers were going to make sure of it, at least with them. 

On Saturday morning I knocked on a door which was 
opened by a woman clad in a kimono, her hair awry, with 
a strangely vacant look in her eyes. I pattered forth the 
sales talk in a mechanical manner, knowing it by heart 
and not caring if I got an order or not. She heard me 
through, then smiled slightly. 

“I’m so glad you’ve called,” she said. “You're the first 
person I’ve spoken to in three days.” 

“Oh,” I said, “how’s that?” 

“My husband’s left me,” she explained, “and I don’t 
know what to do.” 

I had been listening to so many odd stories in the past 
week that I did not take much notice of what she said. 
It is amazing what people will tell a perfect stranger on 
the slightest provocation. 

“Where’s he gone?” I asked. 

“[ don’t know. Won’t you come in out of the rain?” 

She led the way into a poorly furnished room, which a 
meagre fire was doing its feeble best to warm. 

“When did your husband leave, ma’am?” I asked as I 
sat down before the fire. 

“A week ago. I don’t know what I’m going to do. I 
have no money, and the rent is due to-morrow.” 

1 tried to cheer her up. “He’ll come back, and if he 
doesn’t you must sue him.” 

She gazed listlessly into the fire, dejection in every line 
of her body. “I couldn’t do that.” 

“Well, what are you going to do for money? Haven't 
you any at all? 
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She raised her eyes to the mantelshelf. “I spent my last 
shilling on that,” she said simply. 

A queer little feeling went through me as I saw a bottle 
of Lysol. I rose, took it off the mantelshelf, and, walking 
through into the kitchen, smashed it in the sink. 

“Get that idea out of your head,” I told her, as she 
protested at my action. “You straighten yourself up a 
bit and snap out of it.” 

I went to the corner shop, and as I had been paid that 
morning I was able to buy a few shillings’ worth of 
groceries. When I got back the woman had washed her 
face, combed her hair, and put on a frock. She certainly 
looked much better. I spotted my partner, called him 
over, and he, with his contagious good-humour, did much 
to cheer her up, 

That night ] got a job as ‘extra’ in the —— Hotel, and 
I did not feel at all upset when a man complained bitterly 
because the special brand of champagne he wanted was 
not in stock. 
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HateD the old man. I feared that he might know 

somebody, pull some trick, use some slight influence 
to get the job that I wanted so badly. And jobs were 
scarce in the hotel business just after the death of King 
George V. Banquets were cancelled, dinners postponed, 
weddings put off, until an extra waiter stood an excellent 
chance of starving to death, 

1 was little short of doing just that. More than half 
my dole went for rent each week, and trying to feed my- 
self, pay bus fares, and keep up appearances on about a 
shilling a day was very difficult. Cigarettes were a bygone 
luxury, and a haircut meant forfeiting my one daily meal. 
An overheard whisper told me that a banquet was being 
held in a certain hotel in the West End, so I got my bag, 
which I always kept packed ready for work, from the 
small café in Denmark Street and went round to the 
back door of the hotel on the slim chance of being 
engaged. 

“Full up,” the timekeeper growled, but I decided to 
wait just the same. The old man was already there, 
leaning against the wall; he wore his dress trousers and 
carried his coat in a brown-paper bag. His shoes were 
polished, but badly cracked, and his overcoat was too thin 
for the kind of weather we were getting. 

If the number of people at the banquet were increased 
they might need another man—maybe two. This one was 
due to start at seven, and it was now nearly a quarter to, 
so I would soon know if 1 was going to eat the next day. 
The house "phone in the timekeeper’s office tinkled, and 
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I stepped forward, trying to hear what he said. He came 
out and beckoned to both of us. 

“Gimme your names and get up there quick,” he said, 
and gladly I hurried along to the staff-room to change. 

As I was fixing my paper front the old man spoke to me. 
He was a friendly chap, and I could see that in his younger 
days he must have been a fine-looking man, I felt secretly 
ashamed of my former feelings towards him. It was not 
he whom I disliked; it was the system that made him 
compete with me for a few shillings on which to live. 

“Been doing much lately? he asked. 

1 shook my head. “Not a thing.” 

“Nor me. This is my first job in ten days. You single?” 

1 smiled and said I was, 

“Well, you’re not too bad, then,” he said. “Me and my 
missus are on the old age pension. I’m glad to get an 
extra job now and then, believe me.” He paused. “We're 
in luck to get in here,” he continued, “Worked here 
before?” 

“No, What do they pay?” 

“Six shillings.” 

“Can you tap?” J asked. 

He shook his head. “Don’t let the Head Waiter see you 
asking for anything. He’s a swine. If he catches you 
you're finished in this place.” 

That meant just the bare pay for the night’s work, I 
thought, but I might be able to get something else. We 
rushed upstairs, reported to the Head Waiter, and were 
given a table, seating twenty people, between us. 

It was a good-class dinner with plenty of wines and 
champagne, the menu consisting of ten courses. A first- 
class orchestra was tuning up, and a cabaret from a leading 
West End night club was to perform, After we had made 
sure that everything that would be needed was in place 
the Head Waiter ordered us all outside into the pantry. 
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He was an Italian, well known to thousands of Society 
people and also, though in a different way, to thousands 
of waiters. I have never met such a human chameleon in 
all my years of working in a business where diplomacy 
and tact are of paramount importance. The difference in 
his manner when addressing a guest, after speaking to a 
waiter, was astounding. 

In the short interval between the first courses I watched 
him as he bowed to various well-known patrons, his smile 
a thing of pure charm, the deferential curve of his back a 
compliment in itself. His dress suit fitted him so well that 
I think he must have been boiled down and poured into it. 
I also noticed that he bestowed the great boon of his 
recognition only on the obviously more important guests, 
most of whom sat at the President’s table. He seated that 

eat man himself, pulling out his chair, after the guests 

d welcomed him and lady with much prolonged 
hand-clapping. 

The old man, I soon found, had passed his best days 
as a waiter. He was slow, his hands trembled as he 
served, and I had to help him, for the people on my side 
of the table were served and waiting before the others 
could start. The Head Waiter soon noticed this, and 
followed the old man out to the pantry after he had served 
the soup. His charming smile was now replaced by a 
frown, his obsequious manner by an overbearing arro- 
gance, 

“Hey, you, come here!” He evidently considered that 
his cultured, undulating accent was wasted this side of the 
service door. The old man was obviously nervous as he 
answered the call. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Peters, sir.” 

“You give your people better service. You hear?” 

“Ye-yes, sir.” 
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“If I see them waiting again you know what to expect.” 
With this parting shot he went back to the dining-room. 

The savoury odour of the turtle soup did much to remind 
me that my only food that day had been a ham roll and 
a cup of tea, so when a guest refused the fish course I was 
very grateful, but nearly choked myself bolting it down 
as ] passed behind the service-door screen. 

In various little ways, with extra oysters, best cuts of 
joints, and much refilling of his glass, I was ingratiating 
myself with the host at my table, hoping for the best. 
I discreetly mentioned the matter of remuneration, for he 
looked an understanding sort of man with his ruddy com- 
plexion, bald head, and grizzled moustache. I had to be 
very wary of that Head Waiter, though. I managed to 
draw the gentleman’s attention to an empty matchbox 
that I had placed near his plate, and he smiled. It was not 
his first attendance at a banquet. 

As we collected in the pantry ready to serve the sweet 
the Head Waiter came out and glowered at us, “No 
tapping,” he barked. “If 1 catch any of you asking for tips 
you’re out.” 

The host caught my eye, then glanced at the matchbox. 
I slid it off the table and into my pocket, thanking him in 
low tones as I served him. Other people, as well as 
waiters, have some knowledge of the pay that hotel staffs 
receive, 

As 1 returned to the pantry after serving the coffee I 
saw the chef and the Head Waiter talking together. Just 
then the old man came in, and the Head Waiter called 
him. I sensed something, so under the pretext of putting 
away my tray I stood watching. The Head Waiter accused 
the old man of stealing a leg of chicken. 

“The chef saw you,” he said. “What do you mean by it?” 

The waiter quailed, and, fumbling in his coat-tails, 
he produced the piece of chicken wrapped in a paper 
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serviette. “I—you see, sir, the party refused it and——” 
he faltered. 

“So!” The Head Waiter swelled; his face and the 
wattles of fat above his wing collar went red with righteous 
indignation. “I give you a job, and you steal the food, eh?” 

“Well, it would only have been thrown away, sir,” 
feebly protested the old man. 

“That’s got nothing to do with you, Get your money 
and get out. Don’t dare to come here again for a job! 
Get out!” 

The old man shuffled off, a pathetic figure in a worn and 
old-fashioned dress suit. A few minutes later I saw this 
despot of a Head Waiter bending over a guest, dry-washing 
his hands, his charming smile switched on once more. 
As he leaned over he presented a fine target, and I 
remembered that I used to play football rather well. But 
rent day was too near at hand, and I sighed! 

Friday nights are generally good for a night’s work, but 
not always. I was lucky this week-end, for I was engaged 
for a Yall sappee at one of Mayfair’s smartest rendezvous. 
The dinner was held in honour of some leading foreign 
ambassador, Society and Big Business being well repre- 
sented, The florists had outdone themselves, the whole 
place was beautifully decorated, and the menu and selec- 
tion of wines were well in keeping with the importance 
of the occasion; even the waiters were being paid a 
bit extra. 

After the cabaret most of the older guests departed, 
leaving the dancing crowd to finish the evening. A certain 
type will always stay late at these affairs, enjoying them- 
selves outwardly, at all events, though they looked very 
bored at times. 

“Wish to Gawd they’d get out of ’ere!” said a waiter 
who was standing beside me. “Ain’t they got no bloody 
*omes?” 
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“The King” had been played fifteen minutes before, the 
usual drunks being supported by friends as they all stood 
up, the drunks singing loudest of all and fervently saying 
“God bless him!” as the anthem ended. 

I was feeling fairly happy myself, for while clearing the 
tables after dinner I had found a bottle of champagne, 
almost half full, left on a table. I shared it with another 
man who had found some old brandy, Combined, they 
did much to make me forget my aching feet and the fact 
that it was now nearly four in the morning, I had been 
working since five the previous day. 

The last bunch finally finished singing He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow, and with much slapping of one another’s backs 
left the room with their paper hats all askew, to finish 
their smutty jokes in the gents’ cloakroom. 

Swiftly we cleared the tables of glasses, wine-bottles, 
etc., and went below to change. After receiving my pay 
from the time-keeper | turned up my coat-collar and 
prepared to walk home. As I passed in front of the hotel 
J paused to watch some of the revellers being assisted into 
their cars, and I did not envy them the ‘hang-overs’ that 
they would surely have later on. A fine drizzle was falling, 
but I did not mind, for J was used to walking home in all 
kinds of weather, and 1 was still feeling rather clated. 
I turned into a quiet street of old-fashioned houses and 
hurried along, my footsteps echoing in the still night air. 

The only other noise was made by two cats wailing from 
a basement. This suddenly ended in a burst of feline 
temper, and another sound took its place—the faint sound 
of a woman crying. I halted, and saw, huddled up on the 
stone steps of a house, an old woman and a young girl. 
It was the girl's sobs ! had heard; her head was pillowed 
on the old woman’s breast, and the latter was vainly trying 
to soothe her. I passed on a few steps, then, turning 
back, I stood meeting the look in the old woman’s eyes. 
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Her grey hair, escaping from under the bedraggled hat, 
hung in wisps about her lined face. She wore a man’s 
raincoat buttoned to the chin, and J noticed that her broken 
shoes were saturated. 

“Anything I can do?” | asked. 

At the sound of my voice the girl ceased crying and 
presented a tear-stained face. She was not pretty, and her 
hands were rough and reddened from work; something 
in the clothes she wore, or maybe it was the way she wore 
them, made me decide she was from the country. 

The old woman answered me. “I don’t think so, sir,” 
she said, smiling wanly. 

“It’s a pretty bad night to be sleeping out,” I remarked. 
“Haven’t you anywhere to go?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No money?” 

She shook her head. 

I turned my attention to the girl. “How about you, 
young lady?” 

“Oh, I’m working, sir.” She spoke in a lilting Welsh 
accent. 

“You are? Then why sleep out?” I was puzzled. 

She explained. “Well, you see, sir, it’s like this. 
only got the job on Monday. I’m a housemaid in a public- 
house, and when I asked if I could sleep in they said there 
was no room, and I didn’t like to tell them I did not have 
anywhere to sleep ‘cos they might think I was a fast girl 
and not engage me. I'll be all right on Saturday, though,” 
she added. “I get my wages then, so I can get my old 
room back.” 

“I see. Do you mind if I ask you what wages you’re 
getting?” 

“Twelve and six a week, sir, but I get my dinner.” 

“M-m-m, Well, come on with me, I'll buy you some 
tea, and you can stay out of the rain for a while,” 
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1 walked along with them to an all-night café, and when 
we were seated I asked the old woman why she had to 
sleep out. 

“Don’t worry about me, young man. Once I did have 
a little money, but after that went, well... I’m going 
to the workhouse to-morrow, It'll be a bitter pill, but 
Vl have to do it.” 

I nodded, “Best thing you can do, And you, young 
lady, if you’ve got any sense you'll go to the Church 
Army. They'll give you a bed till Saturday.” 

“Church Army—where’s that?” 

“How long have you been in London?” 

“Two months.” 

“And how old are you” 

“Seventeen, sir. I had a job as housemaid in a private 
house, but the son tried to kiss me, and after I'd slapped 
his face he told his mother I stole his cigarettes, so she 

ve me a week’s notice.” 

} Jeft them drinking their tea and waiting for daybreak, 
I was feeling tired, my feet ached, and I wanted to get to 
bed. Moreover, that tea could not have been very fresh, 
for | felt rather sunk. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SCANDAL IN BAYSWATER 


LOATHED the idea of this job. And that proprietress, 
Tint female dragon for whom I could find only one 
word that fitted—grim! ! had noted as she interviewed 
me the alacrity with which the maid had answered her 
call, how quickly she had left the room upon being dis- 
missed, being plainly glad to go! 

But my rent was due, it was winter, 1 had no job, and 
owing to the season employment was at a low ebb. I 
could have gone home, but, having been away from it so 
long in the United States and other places, I never gave 
it a thought. Not that ] would not have been more than 
welcome, but I never go home when I’m broke. Pride, 
I suppose. 

‘Well, I would stick this job for a while until something 
better turned up or I'd saved a little. Not that a pound 
a week would allow of much saving—tips, I knew, in a 
place like this were no aid to a fortune. As I walked along 
Queen’s Road I ran over in my mind the list of duties 
that I was to perform, Rise at six, polish front-door 
brass, clean and relight three fires. After breakfast I was 
to clean the silver, sweep and dust the dining-room, help 
the housemaid wash the dishes, and then be ready to serve 
lunch. I was to have one half-day a week, but I was to 
be sure to return by 10.30, as the servants’ door would 
be locked after that time, and in no circumstances was I to 
use the main entrance. 

At nine o’clock the next morning I carried my bag 
down the area steps and pulled the chain bell, The house- 
maid opened the door, 
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“Good morning,” I said. “I’m the new waiter.” 

She was a despondent-looking girl of about eighteen, 
with large red hands, a cast in one eye, and a bad cold, 
When she smiled, which was not often, she exposed an 
incomplete set of discoloured teeth. 

“This is your room,” she informed me, and I put my bag 
down in the scullery, 1 was to sleep in here until the 
other wing was completed, for the place was being 
enlarged. The small barred window, being under the 
area steps, allowed little light to penetrate, but a small 
electric bulb, shadeless, hung from the centre of the 
ceiling, and f could see that the room was about fifteen 
feet long and roughly ten feet wide. At the other end 
from the door was a stone sink with a garbage pail under- 
neath, and racks for plates fastened to the wall above it. 
Occupying most of one wall was a patent stove, and 
against the opposite wall stood a portable folding-bed. 
A segment of mirror advertising a popular brand of 
minerals was fastened to the wooden frame of the window. 

“Where do I hang my clothes?” I asked, and the girl 
pointed to some nails driven into the back of the door. 

“How many in the staff besides you?” I inquired. 

“Oh, there’s Cook, and [sniff] Florence does the rooms, 
and 1 just [sniff] works anywheres, My name’s Mary.” 

“Got many people in?” 

“Let me see.” She assumed an air of intense concen- 
tration, “There’s Mr and Mrs Dawes [sniff] in Number 
Four; then Miss [sniff] Gregory—she ain’t ’arf a swell, 
she is—’as Number Seven, The family’s got the two top 
rooms, and [sniff] Mr Davis—I like ’im—is in the spare.” 

“Who's the family?” 

“The family? Oh, Mrs Lepine and ’er two daughters. 
They’re a bit queer [sniff], if you knows wot I mean. 
Sorta stuck up like, you know.” 

I nodded—I knew. 
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Just then a voice I was to know well sounded from the 
top of the basement stairs. “Mair-re-e-e!” It was the 
“missus,” as Mary called her, and she had a strange habit 
of accentuating the last syllable of a name, cutting short 
the first part, then with a rising note drawing out the 
remainder. 

The girl went in answer to the summons, and, changing 
into uniform, | ascended to the dining-room. It was about 
what J had expected: a dozen tables, imitation flowers in 
cheap vases on each, a worn carpet, old-fashioned pictures, 
the Stag at Bay facing the door. (The staff at bay were in 
the kitchen.) Each place had its owner’s serviette ring on 
it, some of fancy make, others of good silver engraved 
with initials, relics of another day. A small screen stood 
by the old-fashioned sideboard. 

The missus called me, and I entered her office, She 
was a middle-aged woman with greying hair piled upon her 
head, wearing pince-nez, and with just the faintest 
suspicion of a moustache on her upper lip. She had the 
kind of eyes that are best called gimlet. She was dressed 
in black, and her fingers were adorned with some good, 
though old-fashioned, rings. 

“We serve the soup from a tureen,” she told me. “Then 
Mary brings up the joint, and I carve it, while you serve. 
I leave the sweets for you to take care of, and after the 
coffee is on the table you leave and get your own meal. 
Is that clear?” 

“Quite clear, ma’am.” 

“I think you will like the people here,” she continued. 
(All the same if I didn’t.) “They are very refined. It pays 
to take only the best class, you know.” 

Luncheon passed off without a hitch. Madam knew the 
tastes of her guests to a nicety. Miss Gregory, a thin, 
colourless blonde with a superior air and a genteel accent, 
took only soup and dry toast, but Mr Dawes and his wife 
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were hearty eaters, missing nothing, and Madam’s lips 
pursed with thrifty annoyance when he called for a second 
helping from the joint. She took great pains with Mrs 
Lepine and her daughters. Carefully she carved only lean 
meat (“They don’t like fat,” she whispered in an aside to 
me), and cautioned me to serve the mint sauce, not just 
put it on the table, as I had for the others. Mrs Lepine 
possessed a fine aristocratic complex; the way she held 
her little finger apart from the others, the mincing manner 
in which she ate, the delicate crumbling of her bread, 
proved it. She cast lofty and disapproving glances at 
Mr and Mrs Dawes at the next table—especially at Mr 
Dawes, who had a habit of emphasizing his points of speech 
with his knife, The two daughters were carbon copies of 
their mother. They were dressed in ill-fitting tweeds and 
brogue shoes, and both addressed their mother as “Deah 
Mamma,” Mr Davis was a spare, studious young man with 
thin fair hair and spectacles. The only time that he looked 
up from the book he was reading he met the cool gaze of 
Miss Gregory. He blushed and dropped his eyes to his 
book, while Miss Gregory, smiling slightly, fitted a cigar- 
ette into a long amber holder. 

I served the coffee then, closing the door softly in the 
best butler manner, and went to the kitchen to get my 
own meal. Madam presided, but did not sit at our oil- 
cloth-covered table, taking her food on a tray to a small 
table in the corner. 

For the first time I saw Florence, the chambermaid, a 
quiet, dark-eyed, brown-haired girl of about twenty. 
A pleasant warmth was in the smile she gave me, and J 
began to wonder if, after all, the job might not prove 
interesting. I then made the acquaintance of William, 
the dog, or “Will-yam,” as Madam pronounced it. It was 
an overfed pup, lapdog breed, and it was sitting in my 
chair gnawing a bone. As I went to pick it up and place 
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it on the floor Cook made frantic gestures for me to 
desist. She indicated Madam, whose back was turned to 
us, then motioned that I should get another chair. To my 
everlasting shame I got one, leaving William in peace. 

Our meal was stew, a bilious-looking dish with con- 
gealed fat floating on the top and adhering to the sides of 
the pot. I mashed some potatoes into a plate, and covered 
them with some of the fluid, adding stale crusts of bread. 
Conversation under the chilling presence of Madam was 
at a standstill, so we ate in complete silence, except for 
the snuffling of William and the sniffing of Mary. 

The ’phone rang, and Madam left the room. 

“Do you mean to say if that dog’s got my seat it mustn’t 
be disturbed? I asked the cook. 

She rolled her eyes in horror. “The missus thinks more 
o’ that there dog than she do of any ’uman being. Why, 
she even takes it to bed with ’er.” 

“Rather the dog than me,” I grunted, glowering at the 
little beast. Mary giggled. 

“Coo, you are a one!” she said, and Cook looked so 
horrified that I burst out laughing. 

Thelped to wash the dishes, ar the tables with silver 
for dinner, then started to cut bread and butter for tea. 
This was served in the smal] drawing-room on the second 
floor, and when I entered on the stroke of four the guests 
were waiting for it. The family occupied the settee in 
front of the fire. Mrs Dawes sat in an armchair knitting; 
her spouse opposite her was asleep, his mouth open, 
emitting faint snores, Miss Gregory was perusing the 
Tatler, while the fair-haired young man was stealing 
glances at her, of which she was fully aware, from under 
his eyelids, as he pretended to read his book, Over all 
hung an air of extreme respectability, an atmosphere so 
perfectly serene and calm that I longed to drop my tray 
with as big a crash as 1 could, just to see how high they 
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could jump. Instead I quietly placed it on the table, 
poured seven cups of tea, handed them round, proffered 
the hot muffins and cakes, I then threw some coal on the 
fire and retired, being certain that if I stayed in the room 
with its smug, complacent occupants any longer I would 
burst, I stood outside the door pondering, 

What kind of lives were they leading, anyway? Just 
sitting around, waiting to die. There was a certain 
amount of speculation in the meditative eyes of Miss 
Gregory as they rested on the rabbit-like face of Davis, 
but 1 knew that he would be scared to death if she even 
hinted at anything. She had even looked at me once or 
twice with her thoughtful gaze, but I was already 
becoming impregnated with the ultra-respectability of the 
house, conscious of the pale eyes of the missus. ] don’t 
like blondes, anyway. That evening J had to take Will-yam 
for his nightly exercise, waiting while he investigated every 
dark stain on the pavement; and when he did finally make 
up his mind it was under the glare of a street-lamp, just 
as two young ladies passed—very embarrassing. 1 was 
conceiving a quiet hate for Will-yam. 

While I was gone Mary had put down my bed, the head 
of it being about nine inches from the stove. Until eleven 
I sat alone in the kitchen reading a paper, then I prepared 
Madam’s nightly herbal tea and took it to her. The fumes 
from the stove gave me no alternative but to open the 
window, so I spent a chilly night, greatly enlivened, 
however, by a fine bit of sport—killing fat cockroaches- 
that swarmed over the floor immediately the light was 
out, I used my shoe, and they made a squishy sound as 
I flattened them. 

The fresh morning air as I cleaned the front-door brass 
helped considerably to clear my head of the fumes and 
soon dispersed my headache. Madam closely inspected 
my morning labours, noted some dust, and told me about 
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it at breakfast. As 1 washed down the salt bacon with a 
cup of weak tea I said | would attend to it, then went to 
serve breakfast. 

Miss Gregory was in first. 

“Good moring, Marlowe,” she greeted me. “It is 
Marlowe, isn’t it? 

“Why—yes, it is,” 1 answered, surprised at this show 
of interest and becoming mildly expectant, slightly 
excited, 

“{ heard Mrs Dent call you yesterday,” she explained. 
*{ always like to know the names of the servants.” 

“Oh!” 

“fll take toast and coffee. No, nothing else.” 

Mr Dawes came in rubbing his hands and stood with 
his back to the fire as he ordered for his wife and himself. 

“The little woman will be down right away,” he told 
me. “You can bring hers in with mine. Cold morning, 
Miss Gregory, but it’s healthy, you know.” 

“It was a lot colder at six o’clock,” I thought, Mrs 
Lepine always took breakfast in her room, but the 
daughters came down, and I thought they seemed a little 
more human away from the cold eye of “Deah Mamma.” 

Soon Mr Davis entered, his inseparable book under his 
arm, and sat reading as usual; his protruding teeth, as his 
jaws worked up and down masticating his breakfast, gave 
him a more rabbit-like appearance than ever. 

“You're always reading, my boy,” boomed Mr Dawes, 
as he leaned back in his chair, sighing contentedly, and 
brushing the crumbs from his moustache, and lighting 
his pipe. 

Davis blushed when he found himself the centre of 
interest. “Why, yes—yes, I am, aren’t it?” he said, as 
though he had suddenly discovered it himself. 

“You want more exercise. Always indoors, Get more 
fresh air.” 
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“Now, Edgar,” his wife protested, “Mr Davis knows 
what he wants.” 

“And so do I know what he wants,” I thought, with my 
eyes on Miss Gregory. 

“t take lots of walks,” said Davis. “Really, I get plenty 
of exercise.” 

“Walks!” snorted Dawes. “Why, when I was your age 
I swam, played football_—” 

“Not for the Jast twenty years, dear,” his wife said, 
smiling sweetly, pricking the early-morning bubble. 

“I’m going walking this morning,” remarked Miss 
Gregory, looking at Davis. 

“Are you?” His Adam’s apple jerked up and down; 
then he suddenly blurted out, “May I—I mean—would you 
mind if -1_—” 

“Why, I'd like you to.” Her smile was sweetness 
incarnate. Who was it said something about man always 
being the pursuer? 

I watched them as they went off, Mr Davis taking her 
arm to help her across the street. The two sisters 
exchanged understanding glances, Dawes beamed, but his 
wife, knowing better, just pursed her lips. They came 
back just before lunch; she had a bunch of carnations, 
and he had a dazed, glassy look in his eyes. Well 
hooked! 

Now that there was a male on the staff Madam seized 
the opportunity, and after breakfast I got assorted jobs of 
bringing downstairs several heavy trunks, stowing them 
in the basement, and moving a gas-fire froma room, Also, 
she decided to clear out the storeroom, so | was shifting 
boxes of sugar, sacks of flour, etc., until just on lunch- 
time. While carrying the trunks 1 managed to get a word 
with Florence. 

“What's a girl like you doing here?” I asked. It’s always 
a good line with female staff—makes them feel superior 
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to the job. But Florence had heard that one before, 
I think. 

“Same reason you are. I’m broke,” she answered right 
back. “Get something else in the summer.” 

I grew quite friendly with her and managed to take her 
to a dance once or twice on our nights off, but Madam 
got to hear of it and dropped me a broad hint that she 
did not approve of the staff fraternizing. 

“People might think things,” she said. 

How I do admire the pure minds of respectable persons! 

Rising at six, to bed by cleven, I was leading the 
simplest of lives—cleaning brass, washing dishes, carrying 
scuttles of coal—and I even stopped swearing, except 
when | was alone. I lay awake one night, and in between 
spasmodic attacks on the cockroaches I began to wonder 
if ] could really be the same person as the quick-tempered 
being who had so often quit a job over some fancied 
slight, some trivial imposition that usually was a figment 
of my imagination. Was it the same individual who had 
once carried a shot gangster through a window that now 
carried the obese Will-yam up the area steps? “Dave, 
you’re getting old,” I thought. “Why, if Charley Thomas 
ever saw you on the end of that dog-lead you’d never live 
it down.” 

Even the fierce resentment that I had felt when I first 
came into contact with the feudal atmosphere of English 
hotels, the fiery rage that seared me on being told I must 
be in by eleven or be locked out, was now no more than a 
feeble flicker of stifled rebellion. 1 fell asleep pondering 
the change, crediting it to the subtle atmosphere of 
domesticity. 

Scandal burst like a bombshell in this backwater of 
conventionality, About ten o’clock one night, after I 
had suffered in silence for nearly six weeks, the door- 
bell rang and I answered it, to find a young man and a girl 
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on the step. He was dressed quite smartly in a Melton 
overcoat, bowler-hat, and brown shoes, and carried a 
large suitcase. 

“Good evening,” he said. “1 know it’s late, but my car 
has broken down. Could my wife and I get a room for 
the night? Mrs Dent knows me. Name’s Mason.” 

“Will you come in, sir?” : 

The lady, aged about twenty-four, had dark curls 
crowned by a beret and was wearing a camel-hair coat; 
she sank with a sigh of relief on one of the hall chairs. 
I left to find Madam, who was in the drawing-room con- 
versing with Mrs Lepine. 

“A Mr Mason, madam,” I said. “His car has broken 
down, and he wants a room for himself and his wife.” 

She glanced sharply at me, then jumped up. “Excuse me, 
my dear,” she said to Mrs Lepine. “Mr Mason is an old 
friend of mine. I’m so glad he’s called, and I know his 
wife well. Charming couple!” 

I was always pleased with ‘one-nighters,’ for they meant 
ready cash the next morning. We often got them, mainly 
at week-ends; they were not ‘commercials,’ for Madam 
had the tone of the house to think of, but often a man and 
his wife, and generally they knew Madam or had stayed 
at the hotel previously. ‘One-nighters’ generally tipped 
well in proportion to the service they received. If the 
residents had been a fraction as generous I would have 
been quite satisfied. 

The newcomers signed the register as Mr and Mrs Mason, 
and took the front room on the ground floor, which was 
used as a dining-room when the place was full; it had 
French windows with a low railing, and my room, the 
scullery in the basement, was directly beneath it. They 
told me to bring up a siphon of soda, they had a bottle 
of Scotch, and after I had gone to bed I could hear them 
talking and moving around. I was busy on my nightly 
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sport of reducing the population of the cockroaches, when 
suddenly I heard 2 woman’s scream followed by a thud 
outside my window, and then a series of low moans. 

I hurriedly pulled on my trousers, and, jerking the bolt 
on the basement door, opened it to find Mrs Mason lying 
on the stones groaning, her leg twisted under her. She 
was fully dressed, wearing her beret and coat. I started 
to pick her up, then stopped, for I could see that her leg 
was broken. 

“What happened?” J asked. 

She just moaned, 

“S-s-t!” I looked up and saw Mr Mason leaning over the 
low balcony in his shirtsleeves, his hair rumpled, a scared 
look on his face. “Is she hurt?” he asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Leg’s busted. Better come down and gimme a hand.” 

Just then a window above opened and Miss Gregory, 
her hair in curlers, stared down. 

“What’s the matter?” she called out. “I heard some one 
scream. Is anything wrong?” 

I heard Mason groan, and he disappeared from the 
balcony. 

“It’s all right, Miss Gregory,” I assured the blonde. 

A quiet voice behind me asked, “What’s wrong, Dave?” 
and there was Florence, quite calm, as if people fell out 
of windows every hour. I grabbed her by the arm. 

“Stay here a minute. I'll be right back.” 

1 dashed up the inside stairs into the dining-room, for 
I wanted the small screen to use as a stretcher. Madam, 
wearing a kimono, was standing in the hall wringing her 
hands, and Mason was speaking to her in a hurried sort of 
way. I got the screen, and with Mason following went 
down the stairs into the area. Florence was holding the 
woman’s head in her lap, and between us we got her on to 
the screen and up the stairs, and laid her on the bed in 
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her room. Florence forced some of the whisky down her 
throat. 

By this time the entire house was aroused. Mrs Lepine 
stood on the stairs, and the wondering faces of her 
daughters peered over her shoulders. Mr Dawes, Madam, 
and Mason were in the room with the injured woman, as 
were Florence and myself; Mrs Dawes, Miss Gregory, and 
Davis stood in the passage. With the exception of Mason, 
every one was in night attire, and the women looked really 
funny with their hair in curlers. The only one missing was 
Will-yam. 

“What did she want to go to the window for?” Mr 
Dawes asked Mason. 

Mason looked at all of us, his flickering eyes finally 
resting on Madam. “It must—I think she found it too 
warm, I’d gone to the bathroom fora minute, Yes, that’s 
it—she wanted some fresh air.” He licked his lips. 

Florence caught my eye, then shifted her gaze to the 
woman on the bed. I nodded slightly, quite under- 
standing. She had to put on her hat and coat in order to 
open the window for fresh air, I smelt a rat. 

“Well, we'd better call an ambulance,” said Dawes. 

Mason exchanged a swift glance with Madam, 

“Vl_I’'ll go and get one,” he said eagerly, “My car’s 
outside,” 

He hurriedly put on his hat and coat and almost ran out 
of the front door, The girl on the bed opened her eyes, 
and we all turned to her. ¥ touched Mr Dawes on the 
arm and motioned him outside. 

“Better call an ambulance,” I said. 

“But he’s gone for——” 

“He won’t be back. He told me his car had broken 
down.” 

Dawes raised his eyebrows, shooting a glance of under- 
standing at me. I re-entered the room to find the girl 
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crying, her hands over her face, and Florence smoothing 
her hair in an endeavour to calm her. 

“Your husband’s gone for an ambulance, Mrs Mason,” 
I said. 

She stopped crying, lowered her hands, and looked at 
us. “I’m—l’m not Mrs Mason,” she quavered. 

“Shush!” Madam said, glancing fearfully over her 
shoulder at the door, “You'll be all right. Oh, dear, 
what shall 1 do?” For once she did not look at all grim, 
just plain guilty. But the girl would not stop. 

“I got scared and tried to run away. I thought the 
window led on to the street. Oh, if my people hear of 
this——” She collapsed in tears. 

Florence looked at me, then at Madam, and back to 
me again. I smiled slightly. Dawes shooed the others 
upstairs. Then the ambulance arrived, and a police- 
man, While the men carried the girl into the ambulance 
Madam spoke quietly to the officer, and he left with 

em. 

After they had gone I motioned to Florence, and while 
Mr Dawes was talking to Madam in her office 1 opened 
Mason’s suitcase. 

“What did I tell you? I remarked. It contained three 
telephone books and nothing else. 

Every one was painfully quiet at breakfast; even 
Madam was quite subdued, not at all her usual dominating 
self, and I saw her watching me in a thoughtful manner. 
Two nights later, on Saturday, 1 took Florence to another 
dance. The pleasures of the evening made us overlook 
the time and a traffic hold-up delayed us further, so that 
it was close on twelve before we got back, 

The affair of Mason had seemed to tear away the cloak 
of humility that I had been wearing. I had also imbibed 
plenty at the dance, so I was not at all dismayed when 1 
found Madam waiting for us, 
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“You can both take a week’s notice,” she greeted us. 
“Florence, I’m ashamed of you!” 

I, to use an Americanism, burned up. 

“You go plumb to hell,” 1 told her, “and leave Florence 
alone, | kept her out.” 

Madam was outraged, furiously indignant. A mere 
waiter, one of her staff, to speak to her like that! 

“You go in the morning. How dare you!” 

I wagged my finger under her nose. “I’ll dare more 
than that, you damned old cow!” I shouted. “You've got 
the nerve to say you’re ashamed of Florence when you use 
this lousy dump as a brothel. Who are you trying to kid? 
Think I’m blind? You only take the best people. Don’t 
make me laugh! Go on back to bed and mind your own 
damned business!” 

She backed away. “You'll get no reference from me, 
young man.” 

I felt tired. “Run along, Florence. See you in the 
morning. Take no notice of this old idiot.” 

Madam retired, and in the morning I packed my bag. 
I was fed up with the place and only wanted to get out. 
She tried to bluff me out of a week’s money in lieu of 
notice, but I so scared her by saying I was going to the 
hospital that she quickly capitulated. I made her pay 
Florence the same, and that afternoon Florence got a good 
job at the seaside through a friend of mine. 1 bade a 
thankful good-bye to Bayswater and respectability. 
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TAVERN. Roaring log fire in a huge red-brick fire- 
Aue, the fickering flames lighting up the dark oak 
panelling, Foaming brewer’s ale in pewter tankards, 
Frequent smoke curling upward from the pipe of mine 
genial, red-faced host as he sits in a high-backed chair 
discussing the topics of the day with his guests, waited 
on by his buxom, smiling wife and a comely serving- 
wench. 

Well, it may have been like that once, but not since 
Lottie had taken over, And how she had taken over! 
Shining chromium heaters had usurped the log fire, plate- 
glass mirrors the oak panelling; the chairs consigned to 
the dust-heap were now replaced with modern wicker; 
foaming brown ale had given place to a Bronx; and 
nobody could or dare accuse Lottie of being buxom, not 
with that expensive new roll-on corset! Lottie had 
arrived, and mine host, her husband, knew it better than 
anybody else; it showed in the lines of his face and in his 
pitiful outbursts of venomous temper against the staff. 

I got the job through an advertisement in the Morning 
Advertiser. There were two waiters besides myself, and a 
Head Waiter. Differing from others I had known, he 
helped with the work and acted as a buffer between the 
management and the staff. My first morning on the job 
I found to my great joy that a pal of mine was there, so as 
we polished silver I asked him for a little information. 

“How do you work here—tronc?” I asked him. 

He shook his head. “Keep wot yer make,” he said. 
“If it wasn’t I wouldn’t be here. I don’t work for no 
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bloody Head Waiters, Catch me keepin’ ’em in beer- 
money! Not me.” 

“What’s the job good for?” 

“Well, you know as well as I do. Some weeks good, 
others lousy. About thnee-ten on an average. And the 
people we get in here are a bit human, They will speak 
to yer once in a while, not like the kind yer get in the 
kind of places you bin in since I saw yer last. I know. 
I’ve had fourteen years in them lousy dog-kennels.” 

I grinned and changed the subject. 

“How’s the Guv’nor?” 

“Oh, him! Don’t take too much notice of him. It’s 
her you want to watch out for. Blimey, she’s a case, 
she is.” 

I looked with interest at the “case? when she came 
downstairs from the flat above. Blonde, not bad-looking 
ina slightly coarse way, wearing a black silk dress moulded 
to her corseted figure, she was about thirty years of age 
—older, I thought, than the manager. She had charge of 
the catering in the restaurant, and when I went to get my 
bill-book she swept me with a pair of speculating blue eyes. 

“What’s your name?” Her voice had a low, husky 
quality that in a man I have heard described as a ‘whisky 
tenor.’ 

“Marlowe, ma’am.” 

“Mar-lowe.” She broke the name into two distinct 
syllables, said it slowly as if wishing to commit it to 
memory. “You'll be careful of your bills, won’t you?” 

“Certainly, ma’am.” 

“Well, what do you think of her? the other waiter 
asked. 

“Seems all right. Can’t 

He chuckled. “Don’t let her “fool yer. She’s a hot 
sketch.” 

“How do they get on?” 
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“Him an’ her? Fight like hell.” He waxed confidential. 
“Do you know, Dave, it’s a funny thing about pubs. I’ve 
worked in a lot of ’em, and they seems to do something 
to the people that runs ’em. I’ve never yet worked for a 
couple that’s ‘appy. Corse, there must be some, but 
I’ve never found ’em, and these two ain’t no exception.” 

I soon learned a little of Lottie’s history, which was a 
not uncommon one in the catering trade. She had been 
born in a small Midland town of working people, and at 
an early age had begun work as a barmaid. Like thousands 
of other girls, she had come to London hoping to better 
herself, and had certainly done so, though not in the way 
that her girlish dreams, if she ever had any, might have 
shown her. Her type had appealed to the proprietor, with 
the usual results, so soon he was worrying about how he 
could explain matters to his wife. Lottie had found a 
way out, for in company with a barman she had left, and 
almost a year later she had returned as manageress, the 
barman as manager. Not bad for a simple country maiden, 
If the little boy had a dark complexion, a rather Italian 
cast of countenance—well, you can always tell people to 
mind their own damn’ business, and Lottie could never be 
accused of politeness on this score. Her early training 
behind the bar, mingling and chaffing with all types of 
men and chafing at the restrictions imposed on her by 
having to ‘live in,’ had given Lottie a peculiar outlook on 
life. Matrimony, far from binding her, had done just the 
opposite. Now she was free, had no restrictions, could 
use her hard-won knowledge of men to the full. She was 
out for a good time, and she meant to have it, husband or 
no husband, She was quite frank about it, even to us. 

“I worked it, didn’t I? she would say, as she gulped 
down her early-morning brandy. ‘Who the hell does he 
think he is?” 

She gloried in her physical attraction for a certain type 
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of man, flirting outrageously under the smouldering eye 
of her spouse. Not that he was backward, as many a bar- 
maid there could testify; his small moustache seemed to 
give him unbounded courage where women were con- 
cerned—al! women, with the exception of Lottie. His 
flashy sports car was a great inducement to the local girls, 
even if he himself was not. The couple fought con- 
tinuously, Of the two I preferred her, for she was frank 
about her misdoings, but he was not, professing not to 
drink and to take no notice of women—that is, when 
Lottie was around. Not that she would have minded. The 
only thing that I disliked, for it affected me personally, 
was the way they vented their bad temper on the staff 
after an overnight squabble. They would then find fault 
with the most trivial things, and on account of this the 
staff were always changing, preferring to leave rather 
than submit to the outbreaks of vile and unreasonable bad 
temper. It always took two or three drinks to make 
Lottie amiable of a morning, whether there had been a 
row or not. For his part her husband indulged in moody 
fits of childish sulking, speaking only in monosyllables 
when he had to, eating alone in silence, or swinging to the 
other extreme and being heavily sarcastic. 1 don’t know 
which was worse. In all fairness to Lottie 1 must say she 
fed us well, and there was always a drink if the Guv’nor 
was not around; she had memories of her own working 
days, | suppose. 

Nobody could say she was snobbish. She often taunted 
her husband with this vice, and rightly so. No, it did not 
matter to her—if it wore trousers it was worthy of her 
notice! High and low, rich or poor, all the same to 
Lottie. Complications set in when Frank began to work 
there. He was a good-looking, tall, curly-haired waiter, 
and his dress suit fitted him well. He asked us why we 
were smiling among ourselves. 
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“You'll find out,” we told him. And he did. 

The only trouble was that his gir! friend already worked 
in the place as a barmaid. Oh, how that girl longed for 
poison when Lottie had a drink! Frankie, a bit slow on 
the uptake, did not catch on for a few days, but Lottie 
made herself clear after a while. The fellow was in a 
nice spot all right. If he was waiting on Lottie, as he had 
to do whenever she told him, he could feel the burning 
gaze of his girl friend on the back of his neck. Lottie 
had a bad habit of squeezing his hand as he leant over 
her. 

“What shall 1 do, Dave?” he wailed to me one day down 
in the staff hall. 1 gave him good advice, but he wouldn’t 
take it. 

“What do you think 1 am—a superman? Besides, one 
or the otber’s sure to find out.” 

“Well,” I consoled him, ‘you know what to expect if 
you ne jg our Lottie. Her only idea of romance is 
horizontal.” 

“You're tellin’ me!” he gloomily agreed. 

It ended one cold night, or rather morning, Frank had 
capitulated to the extent of taking Lottie to a dance. 
The milk carts were rattling as they got back—to find the 
front-door bolted. Lottie had a key, but it was useless, 
so she kept her finger on the bell till an infuriated head 
came out of a top window. She demanded to be let in; 
her husband refused. Frank told me afterwards that her 
Janguage was wicked. She took off her shoe and made an 
awful mess of a glass panel in the door, unbolted it, and 
invited Frank in for a drink. He knew he was unemployed 
by this time, so did not care. But outraged husband could 
not stand for this. He came down in a tearing fury, and 
Frankie promptly knocked him flat, much to Lottie’s 
great glee. She did not appear very early the next morn- 
ing, and we had further corroboration of the affair in a 
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mark under her left eye, her filthy temper, Frankie’s 
absence, and the fact that she had twice her ordinary 
number of drinks. 

She lay low for a while, but you can’t keep a good girl 
down. Not one like Lottie, anyway. Her sex appeal 
worked overtime on a good-looking writer who often 
came to the place. Just before we closed for the night 
the Guv’nor chanced to overhear her making arrange- 
ments with her conquest for dinner the next evening. 
As they were counting the day’s takings he taxed her with 
it, and she admitted that she was having dinner with 
another man, probably supper as well, and might not be 
home till the next day—all this well within the hearing 
of the staff. He was furious, for generally they had the 
comparative decency to hold their disputes in the privacy 
of their flat. She had been drinking all the evening, and 
continued to taunt him with farther details of how she 
intended to spend the next evening, when he suddenly 
slapped her hard across the face. But if he thought he was 
going to get away with that he did not know his Lottie. 

I have never. seen so many bottles in the air at once, 
She threw everything that she could lay her hands on. 

“Hit a defenceless woman!” she screamed. “I’ll show 
you!” And she did. She cleared the back of the bar of 
glasses and bottles in an incredibly short space of time, 
crashing them at her husband from all angles. 

“Blimey!” The Head Waiter gripped my arm as I stood 
spellbound at her accuracy. “We'd better stop her.” 

] shook my head very emphatically, “Not me. I’ve 
been in a room with shooting gangsters, but I’m not trying 
to stop Lottie—no, sir|” 

Her spouse fled before a fusillade of assorted glasses and 
bottles, She drove him before her, winding up by hitting 
him squarely on the head with a bottle of preserved 
cherries as he dashed for the stairs, the red juice mingling 
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with the blood from numerous gashes. It was a complete 
victory for Lottie, and as we helped her celebrate by 
finishing off what liquor there was left she kept repeating 
her battle-cry of “I'll learn him!” 

The maid added further details the next morning. 
Hostilities, it transpired, were resumed upstairs, and when 
Lottie looked in the mirror the next morning and dis- 
covered that she possessed a new black eye she was so 
enraged that, noting her husband’s bare foot protruding 
from the bed, she almost bit his big toe off! If the job 
had been untenable before it was much worse now that 
the Guv’nor was aware that we were witnesses of his 
humiliation, It rankled in his mind. On the slightest 
pretext he discharged one or the other of us, until only 
a few of us remained. 

I had got to know quite a few of my customers who 
always sat at my tables and often spoke to me. There 
was a certain gracious lady with whom I often conversed, 
but if the Guv’nor noticed me speaking to her or anyone 
else he would send for me, cloak himself in the tattered 
remnants of his pitiful dignity, and remind me that I was 
a waiter and must keep my place. Any entertaining there 
was to be done he, as proprietor, could do. One of his 
special, most exasperating, and, I am sure, intentional 
habits was that of keeping a man on duty well past his 
time for going off, a habit very common in hotels, 
Considering the meagre time staff do get to themselves, 
this is a contemptible trick, the product of a vindictive 
and spiteful mind. 

He often accused us of dishonesty. “I know you 
waiters,” he would say; “but you got to get up early in the 
morning to catch me,” 

Whether I got up early or not made no difference, for 
I ‘caught him’ for plenty, and am not ashamed to say so. 
I had no scruples, for nothing I could do, it seemed, 
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could recompense me for all the petty insults and humili- 
ations he put upon me and the rest of the staff. 

Then I received a letter from home saying that Mother 
was ill, so on my half-day I hurried to see her. The doctor 
told me that he would not know how serious the trouble 
was till the next day. I wired the boss, explained the 
situation, and got a letter the next morning informing 
me that if I did not return by the evening my place would 
be filled. My reply may well be imagined, so I was again 
out of work. 
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unc home and out of a job, suffering more than usual 
Bion my dislike of hotels, and feeling in no uncertain 
way the urge to travel, I decided to go to sea for the 
summer, If I got put out of work in September, when 
most ships lie up, I could always return to town. 

I rooted out my steward’s uniform, hung around the 
docks for a few days, and finally signed on a well-known 
cruising liner, Its itinerary included the North Cape on 
the first cruise, and then we were to go to the Mediter- 
ranean, The cruises linger in my memory mainly for two 
widely separated, in fact totally opposite, actions on my 
part. First I broke a firmly established rule, a rule that is 
regarded by servants as more binding than any of the 
Ten Commandments. | struck a guest. 

Among guests themselves this may not sound so very 
terrible, but they cannot realize the awful penalties 
incurred by a servant who dares to lay his hands on the 
sacred person of him he waits on. Had my superior got 
to hear of it, no matter how justified 1 may have been, it 
would have meant my finish on any ship, in any job, 
anywhere. 

It happened on our second cruise, the first to the 
Mediterranean. A bedroom steward had failed to rejoin, 
and I got his job. It is promotion for 2 dining saloon waiter 
to be made a bedroom steward, and although the cabins 
were the cheapest in the ship it was a rise for me just the 
same, We had the usual mixed crowd of passengers, some 
old and seeking quietude, many young and gay, all intent 
on having a good time. They had parties in their state- 
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rooms, where pyjamas seemed the favourite mode of 
dress, and wandering from room to room the favourite 
form of amusement. You close your eyes to lots of things 
on cruises—you’re there to please, not preach, and so 
long as people do not make a nuisance of themselves you 
must not interfere. 

Among the gay crowd was a young fresh-faced girl, not 
out of her teens, but certainly out of her depth; for the 
rest of them had been on cruises before and looked it. 
They were quite a wild bunch, and included a small film 
unit who were combining work with pleasure. Mixing 
with them seemed to give the girl a great kick. She 
tried hard to be as sophisticated as the rest, but her 
capacity for champagne let her down badly. I was on 
duty one night and was being kept busy with orders for 
wine, spirits, ice, etc., and was glad enough when the 
night watchman came on watch to relieve me. As I was 
leaving a cabin door opened and I saw a man carrying a girl 
in his arms. I recognized her as the young girl with no 
capacity, and I also pee the man. He was one of 
the film unit, a dark fellow, good-looking in a foreign 
way, who seemed to think himself irresistible where 
women were concerned, I watched him stagger along 
the alleyway with his burden, her arms swinging loose, 
her head lolling back, and I figured she was good and 
drunk, Not that Ais walk suggested sobriety. He turned 
down the short alleyway where I knew his cabin was 
situated. I also knew that her room was on the other side 
of the boat. 

I stood thinking for a minute. It was no affair of mine; 
I was not paid to be keeper to foolish girls who went off 
the deep end at parties. Still, that kid was young; it was 
probably the first time she had ever been away from 
home, and she had been quite friendly whenever I had 
spoken to her—and she had a nice smile. I decided to 
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use the steward’s time-honoured standby. I have often 
wondered how inconvenient it has been for lots of people 
when the steward knocks on the stateroom door and says 
he has orders from the bridge to close the portholes, 
This fellow did not like it at all. At first he would not 
unlock the door, saying he would close it himself, Nothing 
doing! I had orders to see that it was securely bolted. 
He stood glaring at me when he did finally open up, 
watching me with impatient eyes. As I entered I saw the 
curtains on the lower bunk were drawn together, but a 
piece of a girl’s pink dress showed near the foot. In the 
glass of the port, made into a good mirror by the darkness 
outside, I could see him darting nervous glances at the 
bunk, and as I took my time screwing up the bolt I spotted 
a girl’s shoe lying on its side just inside the door. 

“Hurry up, steward. I want to go to bed,” the man 
growled, taking off his coat. 

“Bad weather coming up, sir, Got to secure all ports 
properly.” While waiting {had made up my mind. If I 
went to the night watchman he, in turn, would have to 
call the watch officer, and the girl’s reputation would not 
be so good after all the ship knew that she was drunk 
and lying in a man’s bunk. Turning from the port, | 
picked up the shoe. 

“This yours, sir? I asked. 

He glared at me, “What the hell is that to do with you? 
Get out of my room!” 

I shook my head. “Not while she’s here. You want 
me to call the officer?” 

He sneered. “And have all the ship know she’s here! 
Go ahead and shout.” 

“Well,” I thought to myself after taking action, ‘he 
asked for it.” 1 didn’t clip him so hard at that. What put 
him out was hitting his head on the corner of the settee. 

I shook the girl into some semblance of life, threw a 
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glass of water in her face (which certainly helped), and 
then got her into her own room. For the rest of the trip 
she was much quieter and avoided the film crowd, and 
on leaving slipped me an envelope containing a note of 

and a pound. The man childishly avoided meeting 
me and left the ship without tipping me at all—not that 
T expected him to. Still, I had not lost money, for the 
girl’s pound was probably more than he would have 
given me, anyway. 

On the very next trip I was involved in a totally different 
affair, the very opposite of this one. Looking back, I 
wonder just what came over me on that ship to make 
me go sticking my nose into other people’s business. 
This incident too concerned a girl and a young man. 
They had become friendly the first day out from England. 
He was a tall, fair-haired chap, with a Ronald Colman 
moustache, and always wore a blue blazer with a coat of 
arms worked into the top pocket. She was the clinging- 
vine type, of the kind who always grabs the nearest 
masculine arm when the ship rolls, gives funny little 
frightened cries, then flutters her eyelids and murmurs 
something about it being so comforting to have such a 
big strong man to hang on to, They used the boat deck 
a lot, the deck steward told me, spooning for hours up 
there in the dark, under the great-big-yellow moon, 
Through the Bay, round the various ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, the romance progressed favourably, and if 1 did 
find a hairpin or two in the man’s bunk when I made it in 
the mornings—well, it gave that evil-minded stewardess 
something to leer about! 

We struck a bad patch of weather between Gibraltar 
and Madeira. As well as attending to my rooms | also 
served wines in the dining-room, and we had all our work 
cut out to keep the stuff on the tables. Even the fiddles 
—those strips of wood fitted to the sides of the tables that 
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pull up into place to prevent plates sliding into your lap— 
were not much good. Not that there were many laps 
present. The girl came into the saloon, and, not finding 
any strong arms about, was doing the best she could with 
the backs of chairs. We gave a long roll, and everything 
—chairs, piano, all—slid as much as the chains holding 
them to the deck would allow them to. Plates and glasses 
crashed all over the room, and the girl started to run 
down the slope of the deck. Unable to stop herself, she 
came smack up against a pillar, hitting it an awful wallop 
with her face. She let out one shriek and collapsed, blood 
soaking all over the front of her dress. We picked her up 
and carried her down below to her cabin, and the Doctor 
had a rotten job stitching the gash that stretched from her 
cheek-bone to below her mouth. She was in a delirium 
for two days, and just lay moaning. I asked the stewardess 
on the third day how she was. 

“She’d be much better if that young man came to see 
her,” she told me. 

I looked at her, rather surprised. “You mean he’s not 
been near her?” 

She laughed scornfully. “You don’t think he wants 
anything to do with her now, do you?” She snapped a 
duster viciously, “You men are all the same, He’s found 
a fresh one for the boat deck—and elsewhere,” she added, 
her dirty mind at work again. 

As I went about my work | thought this over. There 
was nothing I could do about it, I decided, but it did 
seem a bit rotten on his part, and I didn’t like that crest 
on his coat, anyway. 

I had a couple in one of my rooms, a very nice man 
and his wife—sensible sort of people. He ran the ship’s 
pool, and his wife often gave bridge parties. They were 
in their cabin when I entered to make the beds, and the 
man inquired after the sick girl. 
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“I hear she’s not so well, sir,” I answered him. “Messed 
up her cruise all right.” 

“Poor thing,” his wife said. “She was getting on quite 
well with that young man, too.” 

I had an idea, “And that’s messed up as well, madam, 
from what I can hear.” Maybe a gentle hint would do 
no harm. 

She glanced at her husband. “What do you mean, 
steward?” he asked me, frowning slightly. 

I picked up the dirty towels. 

“Of course, sir, I’m not supposed to discuss the pas- 
sengers, but I understand he never goes to see her now. 
Hasn’t done since her accident.” 

I was well satisfied with the glint in the woman’s 
eye and the tight set of her mouth as I left the room. 
I saw them corner him after lunch, following him out of 
the dining-room and catching him at the top of the stairs. 
I smiled as I noted the firmness of the husband’s grip on 
the young man’s arm. 

I asked the stewardess again a few days later, just before 
getting back to England. 

“Well, it’s a strange thing, and maybe I was wrong 
about that young man,” she said. “He’s been to see her 
every day, sits with her for an hour every evening, and 
she’s much better. Maybe there’s something in you men 
after all.” 

1 have hope for that stewardess, for her mind seems to 
be improving. 

The ship finished her cruises, and I was paid off. It 
was too early to go back to town; but the Queen Mary was 
in dock, and I hankered to see New York once more, so 
1 handed in my, discharge book and was engaged, with 
instructions to help on the shore gang until the ship sailed, 
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‘t is an unwritten law among seafaring men of experience 
Texat an old hand never does the maiden voyage in a ship. 
He waits until she has been running a few trips and has 
got the working system organized, for maiden voyages are 
notorious for hard and unnecessary labour. I wish I had 
waited longer before going in the Queen Mary, for now, a 
year after entering the service, she is vastly improved, 
Working hours are much shorter, structural improvement 
bas almost eliminated the vibration from her after end, 
and she can now lay a real claim to being Britain’s best 
liner. 

But when I joined her three months after her first trip 
all this had still to be done, and the Cunard-White Star 
Line are to be greatly commended on the able manner 
in which they have tackled the job. I started at 8 a.M. 
promptly, and soon wished I had not. 

Breathing hard, my back sore and aching, knees 
trembling, I lowered the sack of potatoes to the deck and 
wiped the sweat from my eyes. Storing the Queen Mary 
is no joke. Carrying a heavy sack of potatoes up a sloping 
gangway, bending half double in order to get through the 
low entrance, is no easy task for a slightly built man 
like me. 

I had got a pardonable thrill from being picked out of 
a bunch of men to serve on the finest liner that has ever 
been built. “She’s a workhouse,” I had heard. But still 
she was the crack liner, Blue Riband winner for England, 
symbol of our power on the seas, and I'll try anything 
once—but this time it was only once. For three hours 
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I had strained and panted my way up and down that gang- 
way with heavy bags of linen—wet towels are the worst 
—huge boxes of fish, sacks of potatoes. The sharp edges 
of boxes had cut hard into my shoulders, my hands were 
puffed and swollen. I grinned at the man behind me, a 
thin, pasty-faced third-class steward, a veteran of three 
trips, who was sitting on his sack rubbing his shin. 

“Leave those bloody fish-boxes all over the deck,” he 
growled. “That’s twice I’ve nearly broke my flamin’ neck.” 

The two men inside the potato locker, who were 
stacking up the bags, growled at him to get up and sling 
the bag inside. 

“You’re always moanin’,” one said. 

“Oh, am I? Well, it’s bad enough to ’ave to carry 
these spuds without them puttin’ boxes in yer way. 
I may be a bloody cart-’orse, but I ain’t no good over 
the sticks.” 

The voice of the superintendent in charge of stores 
boomed along the working alleyway. “Shake it up, 
there!” 

I went back on the dock and joined the rest of the 
gang. The milk had arrived—some three hundred huge 
urms—and my thoughts went back to the old Hamburg 
boat. The same system, that of the human chain, was 
still in use, and we stumbled aboard, muttering and 
cursing. 

An hour for lunch. When we returned we found a 
railway van loaded with meat awaiting us. Under the 
crippling weight of a side of beef I staggered aboard, and, 
stepping from the hot steam-pipe-lined alleyway into the 
refrigerator, waited some few minutes until relieved of 
my burden by the butchers. Even the hardened ones 
found it necessary to hide in the toilets for a rest and a 
smoke, Behind the comparative safety of a bolte2 door I 
dragged on a butt end, realizing that it was only a letter 
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from Lola and a desire to see New York once more that 
had made me sign on. Well, I consoled myself, 1 could 
not have picked a faster ship. 

And so it went on till five o’clock. I got home that 
night feeling more tired than I had for years. I rubbed 
my back and shoulders with liniment and fell asleep 
doing it. 

The next day we sailed, and I was on duty sharp at 
7 A.M. Boat drill over, I reported to the dining-saloon. 
After setting the table allotted me with silver, glass, etc., 
I got a scrub-out on the main staircase. We were no 
sooner finished than it was time to change into uniform, 
as the passenger train was now due, and, of course, we 
had to carry all the hand baggage aboard. 

Soon eine we left the dock it was time to serve lunch. 
For sheer non-stop labour it was the hardest job I have 
ever had, and by the time it was over I was soaked 
through with sweat. Then down to my bunk, SrA 
and up for the ‘strap-up.’ I was assigned to help wash the 
huge pile of dirty silver, a task that took twenty of us 
well over an hour, The amount of plates, glass, and silver 
used for one meal was almost incredible. 

Away and change again to carry baggage, as we were 
nearing Cherbourg. Those of us not carrying baggage 
were detailed to serve tea in lounges or on deck. A short 
break, and dinner was upon us. Two hours of running 
the length of the dining-room, scrambling for plates, 
orders, etc., until my stiff collar was limp, my clean shirt 
once more wet through. 

We got our own meals after the passengers had finished. 
As is usual in ships, we ate standing up in the pantry, for 
we had no time to go below to the mess-room. The food 
was good—very good, for ships differ greatly from hotels 
in this respect. I certainly needed something substantial 
to fortify myself against the strain. I had noticed that 
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most of the boys looked tired-eyed and weary—now 1 
knew why. 

Silver again. After this some of us were detailed to 
serve drinks in the various lounges and smoking-rooms. 
In the small hours of the morning | at last finished and 
sought my bunk. It was situated aft, over the propellers, 
and two decks down. I was one of twenty-five in this 
glory hole, which was furnished with the usual table and 
two short stools. Each man had a locker, and all the 
bunks were fitted with curtains—a luxury I had never 
before seen in a glory hole, where the inmates generally 
have about as much privacy as a goldfish. I jumped on to 
my bunk, being careful not to step on the face of the man 
sleeping below me or to bang my head on the low deck- 
head, and sat musing, being struck by the contrast between 
this place and the Teytably decorated passengers’ quarters 
1 hed just been working in. It was like another world 
for that and another reason. We were now at full speed, 
and the vibration right over the propellers was terrific. 

I took off my shoes and placed them on the cross beam 
above my head, a time-honoured place in a ship for these 
articles, Not in this one! After a few seconds the 
vibration shook them loose, and they fell on my head. 
Wearily ] undressed and crawled between the sheets, but, 
tired as I was, the noise, the thud, thud, of the propellers, 
the vibration, and the infernal rattling of a loose forced- 
draught ventilator prevented me from sleeping. The 
back of a motor-cycle going at full speed over a rough 
road was a peaceful perch compared to it. 

After stuffing a sock into the ventilator I lay awake, 
mentally computing my hours of labour, which I found to 
be eighteen. And workers ashore grumble at a forty- 
four-hour week! I have done just as many hours in hotels, 
but we never had hard physical labour thrown in with it 
to this extent. 
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At last I dozed. In no time, it seemed, the night 
watchman was shaking me, saying it was 5.30. I dragged 
my aching bones to the pantry and got a cup of tea before 
starting prompt at six. 

I was on the broach. And what a broach! I carried 
several cases of beer and spirits up four decks to the 
smoking-room bar, and I cannot repeat the language of 
the boys when we found that the service lift had jammed. 
After this a scrub-out in the dining-room, setting my 
tables, and away to shave and change. 

Breakfast was a long-drawn-out meal, my people coming 
in singly, and it was two hours before I finally got them 
finished. There was the silver waiting for us once more 
to be washed and polished, and we knew it would have to 
be done many times before the trip was over. After it 
was finished I had four portholes to burnish, and then was 
free for an hour. 

Down in the glory hole I found the steward who had 
said he was a good cart-horse bathing his feet in a bucket. 
The water was stained a dull red. I sat on the stool 
smoking and asked him what he thought of the ship. 
His reply was shocking. 

Time to serve lunch. Off again. Hurrying here, 
scurrying there, bumping into each other, swearing hard 
under and above our breath, keeping our tempers with 
difficulty. 

“Go ahead, boys! What the hell! It’s only for four 
days,” 

Nad so the boys carried on. They had no choice, and 
this slogan of five words was used by them all. At times 
I did not even know what day it was and did not care, for 
each was like another. Lola or no Lola, I was making 
two trips in this one. One out and one home! New 
York or any other city could just stay right where it 
was. 
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Weary and worn out, my feet swollen, tired to my very 
bones, I just carried on cursing the vibration that stole the 
few hours of sleep from me, dreaming only of the time 
when I could get off the ship. 

Monday, and with it—New York! I was too tired even 
to bother about looking at the old familiar skyline as we 
steamed up to Pier go, surrounded by sight-seeing craft, 
greeted by the sirens of other liners in dock, Passengers 
off, baggage all carried ashore, we prepared to clean ship. 
Decks were scrubbed, brass burnished, furniture polished, 
until everything was immaculate, fit for the sightseers who 
swarmed over the ship in hundreds to express their 
admiration of her beauty. 

But they never saw the glory hole! 

I dreaded the next day. It was like the embarkation at 
Southampton—straining muscles, aching back. Bitter 
indeed were some of the crew’s comments. For them 
the Queen Mary holds no illusions. They know. I fell 
into my bunk that night after we had finished carrying 
stores on board and had my first decent sleep in five days, 
free from that accursed noise and vibration. But still I 
thought there were compensations, for the tips were good 
and the food could not possibly be more varied or 
luxurious. I realized this on looking back, but at the time 
when, exhausted, I was standing up to eat I did not notice 
the flavour. 

1 was too ‘all in’ to try to calculate how many down- 
and-outs could have been fed on the waste food dumped 
in the Atlantic on each of the four days! 

The trip home was just a repetition of the outward 
voyage, and a full passenger list called for the same high 
speed of work. Eighteen hours of hard and hurried 
labour each and every day. 

My resolve to leave had not weakened. Eight pounds a 
month and tips could not compensate for the hours of 
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work, and my health was beginning to suffer, The honour 
of serving on the world’s fmest liner could not prevent 
my signing off at Southampton, and I left the Queen Mary 
and went to London a wiser and certainly a much more 
tired man. 
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iE manager handed back my references and added my 
"Tees to a list lying on his desk. 

“Report ten A.M. to-morrow,” he said curtly. “White 
waistcoat and bow. Wages are half a crown a day, but 
tips should be all right. That’s all.” Thanking him, I left, 
If that was all the wages they paid their waiters the tips 
would have to be good. 

I was glad to get the job. A bad touch of ’flu and the 
need for a rest caused me to use up my small amount of 
savings, and, pending a steady job, anything was handy. 
It was the slack season in October; the majority of 
people had not yet returned to town, and until they did a 
permanent post was not to be had. 

I started prompt at ten the next morning. As the hall 
was only used occasionally for dancing, all kinds of equip- 
ment had to be installed. In company with three other 
waiters began by unloadinga van containing cases of spirits, 
wines, and beer. Some of this had to be stored in the 
cellars, the rest taken to the various bars—one situated up 
three flights of stairs, another on the other side of the 
hall. For two hours we worked, and this proved to be 
only a beginning. The van which followed contained 
much heavier stuff: a thousand chairs, three hundred 
tables, and crates of silver and crockery. We unloaded 
and carried these inside till our backs and shoulders ached 
and | began to wonder if] was a waiter or a warehouseman. 
When the lunch hour came our meal consisted of a piece 
of doubtful-looking beef and a spoonful of half-cold 
potatoes, covered with a thick, gluey brown fluid. Some 
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of the waiters went to the nearest café rather than face 
such a meal, but I was too broke to do so. 

After this alleged refreshment we resumed our lifting 
and hauling. A large number of buffet tables were 
awaiting us, which had to be carried up to the ballroom 
floor and set in position; next came ponderous silver coffee 
urns and several cash registers. (1 can recommend lifting 
cash registers as excellent training for would-be circus 
strong men.) Then a crowd of fluttering females arrived 
to decorate the stands, which carpenters had erected, 
with prizes. They brought crates of toys, boxes of 
assorted oddities, dolls, ladies’ lingerie, perfume, a 
thousand and one things that were going to be raffled. 
They were all Society ladies, full of gushing sentiment 
about charity, and nearly drove us and the electrician 

with their ridiculous ideas. We had to shift the 
bandstand with its two pianos twice because they said it 
blocked the view of their stalls from the dancers. Then 
one objected to the close proximity of the tobacco kiosk. 
We shifted that a hundred feet, and finally finished our 
work as furniture removers around four o’clock. 

Owing to some misunderstanding the linen had not 
arrived, so it was five before we could set the tables. 
As the ball was for a thousand people this took time, and 
it was past six before we could change into uniform, On 
asking about food we were told that the cooks were too 
busy preparing dinner and we would have to wait till 
later, so we contented ourselves with tea and 2 sandwich. 

The Head Waiter, one of the most patient men I have 
ever met—and he had to be, with all the female stall- 
keepers badgering him—assigned us our tables, to which 
we put the finishing touches. We were now reinforced 
by several waitresses, employed at a café owned by the 
caterers; then the band arrived and commenced to play 
for dancing. 
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There was panic at the last minute, for it was suddenly 
discovered that the menus had not arrived. After frantic 
telephoning they were only got at last by a waiter who made 
a quick dash to the printers on a bicycle. It was one of 
the biggest charity balls of the year, and we set to work 
to wait on the generous aristocracy. A large element of 
luck entered into the choice of stations, for 1 soon found 
out that a Jot of people had bought tickets, had the table 
with its attendant waiter reserved for them, and then 
failed to put in an appearance. Quite a few of the waiters 
and waitresses’ faces were beginning to assume a half- 
hopeful, half-disgusted expression. I was lucky; my people 
all showed up, and I b= to have hopes of a profitable 
evening as their wine bil] mounted. 

Besides the raffles, which included an expensive radio 
set donated by a leading firm, there were many other 
appeals for charity. The autograph of a prominent actress 
enlarged the fund—so did her kisses at a pound a time. 
I had been kept very busy serving food and drinks, for 
the kitchen was in the basement, and I had to go down 
three flights of stairs for every order, no matter how 
trifling. I did not get a breathing-space till 1 a.m., when 
the cabaret performance started. I believe this was very 
good, being brought from a leading West End show, but 
I was too tired to watch and retired to a service pantry for 
a smoke. There I found a waitress, a young girl of 
eighteen, in tears. 

“Hullo!” I said, “What’s the matter with you?” 

She stopped crying long enough to tell me she had made 
a mistake with her bills. Collecting one in a hurry, she 
had miscalculated the amount, and was now a pound of 
the firm’s money short. 

Icorrectedher. “You’renota pound of the firm’s money 
short, my girl. You're a pound short of your own money.” 

It is an established rule in all restaurants and hotels 
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that a waiter or a waitress makes good any losses. Try 
adding a column of figures with three or four people 
calling you, another pulling at your arm, and about a 
dozen orders to be served! The girl was very distressed. 
She received twelve shillings and sixpence a week as 
wages from the firm, so this mistake meant no wages for 
two weeks; she would have to rely solely on tips—that is, 
if she were not discharged for her carelessness, 

Well, it was no concern of mine. I had all J could do 
to look after myself. My people were gloriously drunk 
and getting more and more maudlin in the cause of 
charity, and I did a little thinking too in that cause. They 
were playing a new game. Two of the chorus girls from 
the revue were carrying a tablecloth between them, into 
which the guests were throwing donations. 

Lord —— and his partner at one of my tables had a 
considerable number of pound notes screwed into balls, 
and, using champagne bottles as bats, were trying to 
score hits on the cloth, uproariously applauded by the 
rest of the party. The voice of the M.C. roared encourage- 
ment, and I too decided to do my bit for that same cause. 
I motioned the waitress to stand back from her tables— 
she was on the next station to me—and waited for what 
I knew would happen. It did. Lord was not being 
too careful how he swung his bottle, and one backward 
sweep almost cleared the table of glasses, I started 
forward to repair the damage, then with a quick flick of 
my napkin I whisked one of the pellets towards the 
waitress, She put her foot on it, the look in her eyes 
rewarding me for the risk I had taken. 

The night wore on; the guests got more drunk—if 
possible—and I got more tired. The stairs were clustered 
with necking parties, but the management had wisely 
locked ali doors to cupboards and rooms, so no matter 
where they wandered they were out of luck, 
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Automatically I stopped two fights, without knowing 
why I did so. One young man got quite indignant when 
I asked him to stop dropping glasses from the balcony 
on to the dancers’ heads. Another insisted on climbing 
a pillar in order to put a paper hat over the lights. A 
young girl thought it screamingly funny to hold her 
thumb over the top of a bottle of champagne, shake it, 
and spray every one within reach, She sent for the Head 
Waiter when I remonstrated with her, ordered him to 
discharge me, and was quite annoyed when he pointed 
out that I was only engaged for that one night. It is a 
pity that débutantes are not treated with champagne 
bottles in the same way as a ship at its launching! 

I then had the pleasure of carrying another of Society’s 
omaments into the ladies’ cloakroom ‘to sleep it off,’ 
thankful that she was not sick over me, as we have to 
supply our own uniforms. 

Things were getting out of hand. On the dance floor 
groups of people were rushing up and down to the tune 
of Knees up, Mother Brown. The dancing finally ended with 
that grand old dance We All Fall Down, and the sight of 
aristocracy sprawling in drunken attitudes on the dance 
floor did not by then strike anyone—except the waiters 
—as grotesque. 

About five in the morning we managed to root all the 
stray revellers out of the various corners, the last lingerers 
were assisted to their cars, and I was free to go. After 
clearing away bottles and glasses, folding tablecloths, and 
stacking up the chairs I changed, and my aching feet 
carried me outside into the clear fresh air of dawn, I had 
been standing for nineteen hours. Less unemployment 
and insurance stamps, I had drawn tenpence in wages; 
Thad also received one pound in tips, and for this 1 had 
had to be ingratiating to any kind of drunk and put up 
with every variety of tipsy insult or abuse that came 
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my way. In wages 1 had been paid just a halfpenny an 
hour. 

Those who have such a gay time dispensing charity 
might also inquire into the exploitation of those who make 
the pleasures possible. I wondered in this case if the item 
for service in the caterer’s contract really figured out at 
only half a crown each waiter for nineteen hours’ work. 
If it did not... Well, 1 sometimes wonder too whether 
the enormous overcharge for wines and spirits on such 
occasions benefits the charity alone. 
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L.. situation sometimes introduced by films and plays 


in which a young man changes the white waistcoat of 
his dress suit for a black one and earns his living as a 
waiter affords me great amusement. If the actor tried it 
in real life he truly would be a great artist if he got away 
with it. Head waiters have far too keen an eye and refer- 
ences are too much in demand for an inexperienced person 
successfully to copy the actor on screen or stage. 

There is a great difference between giving and taking 
an order for dinner, Even a good man from a small hotel 
gets flustered and out of his depth when he finds him- 
self in the West End among men who really know the 
business, having to write his orders in French and make a 
show of speaking it in the kitchen, where English is 
frowned upon. Not that all waiters can speak French; 
they use a jargon contemptuously called “kitchen French” 
by those who really are linguists. There are so many 
ways in which an amateur can slip up, and the majority 
of waiters can tell if the man knows his business or not 
the minute he comes into the room. 

A vast amount of preparation is done before you sit 
down. Many people are under the impression that a 
waiter’s work is only waiting, that he works only at meal- 
times and is free immediately afterwards, It may surprise 
those people to learn that a waiter, in order to be ready 
to serve luncheon—for instance, in a restaurant opening 
at midday—arrives for work at nine o’clock and is kept 
busy until opening time. First the floor must be swept, 
silver cleaned, brasswork polished, linen changed, a 
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hundred and one little jobs done, before he can stand by 
his tables ready to serve you. For some time I was on the 
banqueting staff of a large hotel. To get ready for a 
dinner at seven or eight in the evening we were all hard 
at work by 9.30 A.M. The tables of the previous night 
had to be taken down and carried outside, and probably a 
thousand chairs had to be stacked around the room, The 
carpets were swept (why should night porters be employed 
when there are plenty of waiters whose wages will be 
partly paid by tips?), then the tables were rearranged— 
we call it ‘striking the plan’—for that evening’s banquet. 
Cocktail bars had to be erected, then everybody would be 
kept busy setting the tables for the banquet. Invariably a 
dance followed, so we were still going strong at 2 or 3 A.M., 
the knowledge that we were due back on duty within six 
or seven hours and probably had to walk home at that 
late hour being small comfort for our tired and aching feet. 

Iam afraid that any earnest young man who did succeed 
in getting a waiter’s job would soon regret it. I have met 
amateurs, but only in America, where it is not considered 
at all unusual for a boy to work at an hotel in order to pay 
his way through college, and this is the reason, I’m sure, 
why most Americans rarely use a patronizing manner to a 
waiter, For all they know they might be speaking to their 
future employer or husband. 

A waiter’s appearance helps a lot in hotels; if he looks 
attractive and dresses smartly it is quite possible that he 
may be able to catch the roving eye of a lonely female, 
Once in a bar I met a quiet, reserved man who told me 
this story. He had been working as a floor waiter in 
London, and in one of the rooms he served were a man and 
his wife. The husband, quite a few years older than his 
wife, was writing a book and had no time or inclination 
to take her out to theatres and other places of amusement, 
so she felt neglected. The waiter, tall, good-looking, and 
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of smart appearance, captured her interest, and soon, he 
told me, matters were serious. In his off-duty hours he 
escorted her round, and they took a small flat together. 
She had plenty of money, was hungry for excitement and 
romance, and considered she was ill-treated, so he did 
not have much trouble with his conscience. Word, 
however, got to the husband’s ears, so, sending for the 
waiter, he asked him bluntly how much he wanted to get 
out, leave town, and never see the lady again. 

“I thought I was on a good thing,” he told me. “I knew 
the wife was not in love with me. 1 was just handy and 
convenient—that was all, The old boy said he would 
give me a hundred pounds, so I grabbed it, all in small 
notes, packed in the job, got my bag from my room, and 
made for the railway-station. I was just getting on the 
train when a detective arrested me. He told me that a 
Mr at the hotel had been robbed of a hundred 
pounds, They knew the numbers of the notes, and the 
room was one of mine. I was caught ee town—what 
could Ido? She dare not say anything, and if 1 had they 
would have laughed at me. I got two years.” 

Waiters are in a peculiar position. They are among the 
mighty, though certainly are not of them. Contrasts for 
them are plainly visible. A motor mechanic helping to 
build a luxurious car has no notion of who will ride in it; 
a decorator beautifying a sumptuous apartment has only 
the vaguest idea who its occupants will be. But waiters 
are in actual contact with the mightiest in the world, are 
in a position to observe them, and are themselves taken 
for granted as are the palms that stand in a corner or the 
carpet on the floor. Many people forget that a waiter has 
eyes and ears and a certain amount of brain. It is astound- 
ing how people will continue talking as a waiter bends 
over them, often speaking of the most intimate and 
important matters that they would not have the world 
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know for all the money they possess. I have heard women 
talking to their lovers about unsuspecting husbands, 
business men discussing important contracts, girls reveal- 
ing their very souls to one another without a thought of my 
presence. Of course, we do not always know just who 
they are, but I have often been amused by pictures in the 
Society papers and columns of Lord and Lady So and So. 
Well, she may be Lady So and So, but that’s not the name 
she signed on the hotel register at that quiet little place 
in the country, nor was it his lordship who wes with her 
for the week-end. 

For a while I was employed for luncheons only in a 
City restaurant, working at a small country hotel at week- 
ends, There was an important stockbroker, a florid-faced, 
distinguished-looking man who always had a table reserved 
for him week-days, and often entertained his friends to 
lunch, Sometimes his wife came with him, He seemed 
to me the typical upright business man, of good breeding, 
well tailored, and with just that touch of dignity that 
fitted him so well. Judge my utter surprise when he 
appeared at my week-end job on a Saturday night with a 
little doll-faced girl and booked rooms as man and wife 
until Monday morning! He did not recognize me, of 
course, and J had many a quiet smile as I served them 
dinner, especially when she called him “Jimsie-Winmsie.” 

On another occasion I was working in an hotel grill- 
room in Kensington, which was freely used by the general 
public, for it had a reputation for good food. After serving 
lunch to a gentleman I helped him on with his overcoat, 
one of the yellow camel-hair ulsters which are worn by 
quite a few men, After he had gone another waiter came 
to me, 

“Have you just served a gent with a camel-hair coat?” 
he asked. 

I said I had. 
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“Blimey, that’s done it. He’s got the wrong one.” 

I looked past his shoulder and saw a young man standing 
by the coat-rack fingering a camel-hair coat and smiling 
rather ruefully. 

“Mine was the better one, waiter,” he said to me, after 
I had explained. “Never mind, I'll leave this one here, 
for I only live across the road. If the other chap brings 
mine back have it sent over.” 

He left his name and address, and had only been gone 
afew minutes when the other gentleman returned. | was 
rather relieved to see him, for if the young man had liked 
he could have sued the hotel for a new coat, and that 
would not have been so good for me. As the man changed 
coats he asked me who the first one belonged to, and J 
told him. 

“Where does he live? I'd like to apologize to him.” 

I supplied the information, being slightly surprised 
when he tipped me. If his tip surprised me I was utterly 
flabbergasted some few months later when the young man 
came in to dinner with a very charming lady. They ordered 
cocktails, and when I served them the man pushed two 
pounds across the table to me. 

“That's for you, waiter,” he said, smiling, I stared. 

“For me, sir?” 

The lady joined in his laughter, but I could see nothing 
to laugh at. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “for you.” 

I made sure of the money before I asked any more 
questions. 

“Do you mind if I inquire the reason? I asked him. 
I did not really care if there was a reason or not. You 
meet all kinds of people in this world doing even sillier 
things than this, and nobody can make me mad by giving 
me pound notes. 

“Well, you see, waiter, it’s like this,” the man ex- 
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plained, reaching out and holding the lady’s hand. “Do 
you remember when you gave my coat away?” 

I nodded, remembering the slight incident. 

“Well,” the young man continued, “by a million-to-one 
chance you gave it to this lady’s husband. At least, he 
was her husband then. There were some rather incrimin- 
ating letters, also a photo, in the pockets. The divorce 
became final last week, and we were married yesterday,” 

I was so astonished that J almost failed to congratulate 
them. Well, waiters are useful sometimes, I suppose! 
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MAN who will endure long hours, bad food, and 
Adbulying superiors in a London hotel during the 
winter, when it is hard to get work, is a different person 
when he can secure a seaside job in the summer. When 
I was employed at a large restaurant in a well-known 
South Coast hotel I immediately noticed the difference. 
I suspect I was lucky in finding a place with a decent owner, 
but the staff seemed much happier, more alive, and far 
less subdued than any I had known before. The holiday 
spirit of the hotel guests seemed to imbue them; they 
made up beach parties in their time off, and did not worry 
about getting dismissed. The fact that staff in summer are 
hard to obtain may have contributed to this outlook; also 
they knew that the job ended in September; but I can 
look back on those months as one of the few periods of 
service in hotels that I have really enjoyed. 

Hotel staff live an unnatural life. They are always 
working when others are at play and they get little time 
to play themselves, so they snatch at any leisure with an 
almost pathetic eagerness. They work hard, and they 
play even harder. Some of the parties I have attended with 
fellow-workers could not be rivalled in any hectic studio 
in Chelsea; if we had beer instead of champagne, fish and 
chips in place of caviare and quail, we enjoyed ourselves 
none the less. A birthday, a small win on the horses, a 
good tip at work—anything served as an excuse for a 
party, and if we had no excuse we had the party just the 
same. Most of us had to be on duty the next morning at 
seven o’clock, and aspirins were in great demand. 
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Back to town I went once more—by bus, for cheapness’ 
sake-—to visit agencies, interview managers, sit in cheap 
cafés, The old dreary world that I] knew only too well 
closed in upon me. Again I became a member of a large 
hotel, conforming to the rules, doing the same thing day 
after day, knowing people’s orders and tastes by heart, 
performing their slightest wish, waiting on some who did 
not even know I existed. Not that I have found the 
average person whom I have waited on in English hotels 
intentionally rude or desirous of hurting a servant's 
feelings—far from it. Many make a point of being 
courteous, but it savours of the indulgent kindness 
accorded to dumb animals; one might gather that lack of 
the advantages of good birth and breeding puts one in 
the fur-and-tail species. 

It is not the guests’ attitude that disgusts me with large 
hotels so much as that of my so-called superiors. I am 
fed up with the pettiness of the people I work with, the 
false ideas with which the major portion of the staff of a 
large hotel are imbued. Their misguided and ridiculous 
sense of values nurtures in them the absurd notion that 
working in a big hotel gives them prestige, even though 
the conditions of labour are far worse, the financial reward 
less, and their taskmasters ten times as arrogant as those 
in a smaller place. 

I have tried to analyse this odd mental outlook, which 
makes a fetish out of snobbery, and extracts a morbid 
pleasure from waiting on a class of people who do not 
condescend to notice one’s existence. There must be 
something in the make-up of a person engaged in what is 
termed menial labour that, held down for years by force 
of circumstances and feeding on a sense of false values and 
envy of the social advantages of others, immediately asserts 
itself at the first opportunity in a form of a despicable 
snobbery that is far worse than that shown by those 
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divinely selected to be waited on. As soon as they are in 
a position to do so, how rigid are they in exacting the last 
atom of the respect they themselves once so grudgingly 
accorded to those whose positions they fill! Never for one 
second do they relax the absurd dignity they invest them- 
selves with or come out from behind the amusing, if not 
tragic, little wall of class distinction behind which they 
hide. They maintain this attitude in a thousand little 
ways, with cold, disdainful glances, churlish replies to 
questions, zealous guarding of small extra privileges granted 
them—all presumably to maintain what is miscalled 
discipline! One of the privileges most dear to them is 
that of being allowed to eat in the dining-rooms, either 
before or after the guests, with, of course, a waiter to 
attend to them. 

How I miss the democratic atmosphere of America, 
where snobbery, at least among the working classes, is 
rare, and a man is considered a human being no matter 
what his job is! 

But one cannot blame the average English waiter for 
submitting to this system, because twenty or even more 
men are ready to take his job if he were mad enough to 
rebel ; and after a while one gets used to almost anything. 

Do you ever wonder, as you sit in a restaurant ordering 
your meal from the pale-faced, black-coated figure at your 
side, what he thinks of you? The majority of people never 
allow the thought to cross their minds, for it does not 
matter what he thinks. He is there to do your bidding, 
carry out your wishes, and be severely dressed down if you 
are got satisfied, You think nothing of sending him back 
with a dish that does not please you, but if you witnessed 
the uproar resulting from your commonplace action you 
would be astounded. The curses heaped upon your 
innocent head by the outraged chef, the terrific argument 
he immediately starts with the conveyor of your unsatis- 
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factory order, beggar description. The chef flatly accuses 
the waiter of conspiracy with you in order to annoy him. 
Just as indignantly the waiter refutes this charge; then 
the chef’s Latin temper flares up, for he considers your 
complaint to be a direct insult to his culinary powers. He 
informs the waiter that he is incompetent and does not 
know how to handle people, and that he could do both his 
job and his own in half the time for a quarter of the money. 
The waiter retorts that cooks are waiters with their brains 
missing. By this time the proprietor arrives; he generally 
sides with the chef, and the waiter retires in disorder. He, 
however, always has the advantage of the chef, for he can 
say that you are kept waiting because he cannot get service 
from the kitchen. Baffled, the chef takes his revenge by 
overheating the dishes, and that may explain the contorted 
face of a waiter and the suddenness with which he puts a 
dish in front of you. There is always friction between 
the kitchen and dining-room staff. That is why screens 
are placed in front of service doors, which, you may 
notice, are always kept closed! 

As an individual you do not interest the average waiter. 
His job makes him mercenary to an astonishing degree, 
and, as he depends on your tips for a living, it is not 
surprising that he regards you solely from a financial 
angle. You may possess the kindest nature in the world, 
be all your wife hopes you are, a man of honour, loved 
and respected by all who know you, but if your tip is 
small to a waiter you are ‘no good,’ and he will not take 
many pains to satisfy you. And if you insist on your 
perfectly legitimate rights and complain to the Head 
Waiter you will surely get service, but in the waiter’s 
mind you will certainly be much worse than just ‘no 

ood,” 
- Outside, in the kitchen, I have heard guests’ characters 
discussed in a shocking manner. What a change you would 
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see in that deferential, respectful person who so cour- 
teously helped you on with your coat, held the door open 
for you, and bowed so politely as you left! Behind his 
discreet manner may lurk the strong desire to curse you 
instead of wishing you good-bye. If your tip has been 
small he may thank you a shade more politely than would 
seem necessary, but unless you are very sensitive you will 
not notice, 

Yet many waiters have a deep understanding of people, 
and, indeed, the job makes them observant. Mercenary 
they may be, but they will often be contemptuous of a 
person who indulges in a vulgar display of conspicuous 
waste. I would rather receive a sensible tip from a person 
who has not given me too much trouble than an extrava- 
gant one from a guest who has insisted on a lot of attention, 
thereby taking up the time that I should be devoting to 
others, I remember when | was working in America a 
waiter summed it all up quite nicely. He had been paying 
a lot of forced attention to a man who was evidently out 
to impress his fair companion. Taking good care that she 
noted his generosity, he tipped well, even exorbitantly. 
After he had left the waiter showed me the tip, and ! 
commented on its size. He sneered. 

“Poor sucker!” he said. “He'll probably pawn his watch 
to-morrow for grub money.” 

I was once asked by what means we judge the tipping 
propensities of guests, On board ship it does not matter 
if your baggage is old or battered so long as it bears the 
authentic stamp and appearance given only by a good 
maker, Those old steamship and railway labels that 
plaster its sides, mutely testifying that the owner is an 
experienced traveller who knows that the only way to get 
good service is to pay for it, are one almost infallible 
method. Your clothes are another. The way in which 
you order your meal, select your wine, and look at your 
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fellow-guests will indicate that you are accustomed to the 
surroundings and will tip the right proportion. 

English people usually tip sensibly, taking into account 
the class of place they are in, the amount of the bill, and 
the quality of the service. Americans are erratic, but 
mainly incline to generosity. Continentals are not over- 
popular with waiters, whereas Colonials display an 
astonishing amount of fluctuation. 

Women are considered a nuisance, especially when 
dining alone. They never seem to be able to make up 
their minds, and will often change an order when it is 
almost ready for serving—a habit that leads to a glorious 
upheaval in the kitchen—and, as they are also inclined to 
be thrifty with tips, I would rather wait on men, 

The presence in all hotels of expensive cash registers 
and checking ' systems means something more than 
enabling the proprietors to keep a check on the amount 
of business done. The-fact that hotel staffs are shamefully 
undernid-znd ‘fave to rely on tips to make up a decent 
invome does much to undermine the fundamental honesty 
that is part of a British working person’s character. if a 
job works out at a fairly decent wage I avoid any other 
means of increasing my income, for the risk is generally 
out of all proportion to the gain, and bad references are 
of little help in getting a new situation, But the very 
nature of the catering trade, with its sharp visible contrast 
between others’ luxury and one’s own poverty—poverty 
amidst plenty—cannot but engender a certain sense of 
envy. When one sees money so freely scattered on the 
good things of life—delicious food, costly wines, expensive 
decorations—is it not natural that one should try to 
find a way of diverting a fraction of it into one’s own 
pocket? 

Although tips have always formed the bigger part of 
my income I would gladly see the system abolished. 
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Many people do not know how to tip; it is a lost art, an 
old generous custom exploited by hételiers in order to 
get the public to pay the wages of their staff. In one 
position I had I served only at banquets, never having a 
bill to present my customers. Therefore I was forced 
actually to ask them to tip me, and I found this most 
humiliating. If a guest did not at first quite understand my 
discreet hint 1 would have to repeat it, often interrupting 
a conversation, standing red-faced and embarrassed, with 
the eyes of the diners on me, while the gentleman fumbled 
for change. 

The 1o-per-cent. system does not cure the evil, 
leaving too many loopholes for unfair division and often 
irritating the guest. Why should a customer have to tip, 
to pay more than the scheduled price for a meal? You 
do not do so when you make a purchase in a shop, because 
you know—or hope—that the attendant is receiving a 
decent living wage. And that is the solution of the tipping 
problem—a living wage, with a rise in salary as an, incen- 
tive to attention to duty, a reward for perseverance, 
instead of a system of charity, kind-hearted though its 
origin may be, that makes a person servile in order to 
exist. The catering trade, with its well-known profits, 
could easily institute such a system, banishing an evil 
that causes discord among staff and embarrassment to 
customers, Hotel work, with its unnecessarily bad food, 
foul living conditions, irregular and long hours of em- 
ployment, high death and disease rates, is bad enough for 
earning a living, without adding the uncertainty of de- 
pending on tips—and generally there is the further com- 
plication of the discord existing between employed and 
employers. 

It is hard to define this all-prevailing discord. There is 
nothing specific in the attitude of management or staff on 
which one could actually lay a finger. Yet it is there—a 
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subtle, poisonous air defying description, its very intan- 
gibility making it impossible to eradicate it. Its visible 
signs are a breaking off of conversation at the approach 
of another person as if in fear of spies, a disposition on the 
part of some members of the staff to ingratiate themselves 
with those in authority (we call it “creeping”), and tale- 
bearing, a vice very common in hotels, despite its childish- 
ness. The management, for their part, discourage harmony 
among the staff, sometimes unintentionally through sheer 
indifference, sometimes on purpose for some obscure 
reason they alone know of. They will and often do show 
small favours to some members of the staff, and disregard 
the rights of others by not allowing them to go off duty 
at the proper times and finding unnecessary jobs for one 
whose ‘face does not fit.’ To an impartial observer all 
this may seem petty and absurd. It is, but continued day 
after day it has a definite effect on the person concerned. 
Never to know if one can make arrangements to go any- 
where during time off because your superiors will not or 
cannot aitange the half-days properly is very annoying. 
Hotel employees get only one half-day off 2 week (includ- 
ing Sundays), which is supposed by Act of Parliament to 
start at midday; when one finds it is never possible to get 
away until after lunch the resulting grievance is serious. 
Working in a big hotel bas one advantage over the smaller 
places; if a man fails to arrive in a large establishment 
employing plenty of staff it does not matter seriously, 
but I have often gone into furious fits of futile rage on being 
told I must work on my half-day, after making arrange- 
ments to go somewhere, because another waiter failed 
to put in an appearance. I know hotel owners cannot 
prevent such things from happening occasionally, but a 
stricter observance regarding time off, and a more sympa- 
thetic attitude towards people doing a hard and difficult 
job, with less of the “Oh, they’re only staff; we can get 
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plenty more” outlook, would go a long way towards a 
real working co-operation between master and man. 

But until conditions improve, until people who are 
weil fed realize that the humble person who so con- 
scientiously ministers to the needs of their ‘inner man’ 
has one himself that is often poorly filled, I shall still run 
back and forth at your beck and call, carrying your soup, 
carving your chicken, and fixing that special salad dressing 
you like so well. Sometimes my thoughts may wander, 
nagging memories of other days disturb me, a vision of a 
ship haunt my sleep. My feet will grow fretful, 1 know; 
people will be travelling, and 1 shall think of the East, 
wondering if New York still looks the same. But until my 
restlessness gets out of bounds I will be at your service. 

“Coming, sir!” 
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Ce sir, coming! And what do you fancy to-day, 
sir? Chop? Steak? Are the peas fresh, madam? 
Oh, yes, indeed. {Fresh out of the can.] How would you 
like your steak, sir? Medium? Right, sir. And a well- 
done lamb chop for madam, Very good. Oh, yessir, 
I'll tell the chef to take very good care of your order, 
{And have him bawi my head off! No, thank you!] 
Pommes frites, sir. And your usual whisky and Polly. A 
sherry for madam. Right, sir. [Hope it chokes you!]” 

“Waiter! Waiter! How much longer do | have to 
wait? I have been here for twenty minutes.” 

‘I’m so sorry, sir. [You’re a damned liar, mister; the 
other people have only just left.) I can recommend the 
stewed lamb, sir. Oh, yes, quite fresh. [I hope the chef 
dusted it after he dropped it in the sawdust on the kitchen 
floor.] Boiled potatoes and [Damn this pencil! The 
point’s broken again] cabbage. Right, sir. Sorry, sir, 
no household bread. French? Thank you, sir, And a 
lager. [Blimey, that’s done it! All the glasses are in use.] 
I'll see it’s cold, sir. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, sir. [Wish these women 
wouldn’t leave their lipstick all over the glasses!} Here’s 
your steak, sir, and it’s just as you like it, It isn’t, sir? 
Just a little more fire? [A fine row with the chef now!] 
Right, sir.” [“Hey, listen, chef, it’s not my fault, He likes 
it more well done than medium. I did put it on the check, 
I tell yer. Awright, awright, sling it on the grill. Hey, 
you, gimme that tray. What do yer think J am? Come 
on, hand it over. Got any Ryvita? No? Blimey, how 
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long will it take yer to get it from the stores? Hurry up, 

for Gawd’s sake—the old trout is raising hell in there. 

You'll have the Old Man out here in a minute. That steak 

all right? Blimey, that blasted dish is hot! ll make yer 

laugh, you froggy swine! You would. Come outside and 
it!” 

iy here’s your steak, sir. Better? {Thank Gawd!] 
Table for two, sir? Right this way. You don’t like this 
one? How about that one in the corner? [Some people 
are damned fussy.} All right, Bill, here’s two for yer. 
How’re you doing? Two stiffs! Blimey, I dunno. S’pose 
they think waiters don’t have to pay rent. Coming, sir! 
Cheese? What kind, sir? Cheddar. And madam? 
Nothing. [Lady, you’re wRe. Our sweets are disgusting.] 
Just coffee for two. Very good, sir. And the bill. Right. 
Thank you, sir. [Two bob—not bad!] Is this your coat, 
sir? Oh, yessir, I’ve given lots of good coats away in my 
time, Good day, sir! Good day, madam! Good day! 

“Yessir, right this way. This table all right, sir? Very 
good, sir.” 

“Hey, waiter! Hey!” 

“Coming, sir! Coming! What’s that, sir? Your bill is 
too much? Let me see, sir. Two shillings, three and 
four, and sixpence for coffee—that’s—— Why, I must 
have put some one else’s drink on your bill, sir. I’m so 
sorry, sir. These little things will happen, you know. 
There, that right, sir? Thank you, sir. Good-bye, 
madam, Good-bye, sir.” 

“Waiter! Waiter!” 

“Coming, sir! Coming!” 


